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Arr. I1.—The Franco-Prussian War to the Catastrophe o 
Sedan and the Fall of Strassburg. By Colonel A. Bord- 
street and Major F. Dwyer. London: Asher & Co. 1873. 


In the present disturbance of the equilibrium of Europe, 
and the consequent unsettledness of international politics, there 
are four great empires contending for the mastery of Europe— 
the Romanic or Southern, the Germanic or Northern, the 
Slavonic or Eastern, and the British or Western. The first 
may be said to be marshalled under the Pope, and to embrace 
Italy, Spain, and France; the second under Bismarck, and to 
embrace Prussia and the other German States; the third under 
Gortschakoff, and to embrace Russia, Poland, Bohemia, and a 
few of the smaller Austrian States ; and the fourth under the 
British Cabinet, and to embrace the British Isles and their colo- 
nies. Each one believes that if its forces were all united, or 
even properly organized under a close alliance, it could conquer 
any or all of the rest; and each is accordingly looking, under 
one form or another, for a unity and codperation of its co- 
sanguinaires to this end. In this contest, whose course we 
shall attempt to trace in this article, the Romanic Empire can 
be said to represent the Church; the Germanic, the State and 
its organized civilizing institutions; the Slavonic, the army ; 
and the British, commerce—so that it is a contest between 
religion, science, numbers, and wealth; or, in its moral aspect, 
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between faith, intelligence, force, and morality; or, relig- 
iously considered, between ritualism, rationalism, indifferent- 
ism, and humanitarianism. We shall first speak of the Ro- 
manic Empire. 

The Romanic peoples, who are represented by the Church, 
are the descendants and successors of the ancient Romans, 
with their physical and intellectual characteristics in general 
preserved, and with their language, customs, sympathies, and 
religion all more or less faithfully handed down to the present. 
For, in most respects, the Spanish, French, and Italians are 
no more different from the ancient Romans than the distance 
which separates them in time would require of the blood de- 
scendants of a race. Their most general characteristic is a 
strong sensuousness, which the fiery sun of the south and the 
clear skies and smiling landscapes of their homes have devel- 
oped to an esthetical sensibility in art, a beautiful ceremonial 
in worship, a dogmatic faith in religion, a submissive obedi- 
ence in moral praetice, and a theocratic subordination of State 
to Church in politics. Sentiment taking among them the 
place of thought, faith of knowledge, politeness of morality, 
and graded subjection of liberty and equality, they are the 
depositaries of Bourbonism and anti-modernism in gencral. 
Their idea is to unite all the Romanic peoples in a religio-politi- 
cal organization, in order to bring their characteristics to a 
supremacy in the world. They hope in the end to restore, as 
Romans, if not the ancient Enipire of the Ceesars, at least the 
mediseval Empire of the Popes. The Romans are numerous 
enough, they think, to rule the civilized world, as in the days 
of Constantine and Charlemagne, and to rule it from the 
Eternal City. As the Italians recently solved their perplex- 
ing difficulties about the supremacy of the State, and instead 
of making Savoy, or Lombardy, or Venice the master, or 
Milan, Florence, or Naples the capital, united them all in one 
kingdom, with Rome for the capital and Italy for the whole; 
so they think that, instead of deciding the rivalries between 
France, Spain, and Italy for the mastery among the Romans, 
they should unite them all in one Church, with the capital at 
Rome, and their empire in all the world. 
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The religious element is the strongest one in the Romanic 
peoples, and therefore most naturally brought uppermost in 
their policy. It is, indeed, about the only element of strength 
left them from their ancient greatness, and perhaps the only 
one of which, in their present enervation, they are intellectu- 
ally capable. The Romanic peoples are all Catholics, and, 
with their colonized countries of South America and Mexico, 
are about the only Catholics in the world. Their religion is, 
therefore, peculiarly their own, developed out of the ancient 
religion of the Romans, with the mere name and externals of 
Christianity taken on; and as so developed it is adapted to 
the tastes of no other peoples. Their religion, moreover, has 
- been, and is capable of being, kept peculiarly Romanic—that 
is, southern Ultramontane or ritualistic. For, as often as in 
spreading among other stocks and races of men, it has been 
modified to new tastes and requirements, or as often as it has 
been broken off from by reformations or rebellions, as has been 
its fate among the Slavonic, Germanic, and Anglican peoples, 
so often has the Romanic element in the Church rallied and 
restored it to its southern sensuousness as against northern 
rationalism. Thus, after the reformations of Huss, Luther, 
and Henry the Eighth, as well as after the more ancient sepa- 
ration of the Greek Church, the Italian, French, and Spanish 
Catholics, who, during these reformations, consistently fought 
for the Church as it was, restored again its Ultramontane 
character, sensualized, ritualized, and Jesuitized it further, 
and put it more securely than ever under the spirit of the 
Romanic peoples. Since no reformation of, or separation from, 
the Church has yet occurred among the Romanic peoples, either 
in France, Spain, or Italy, this could not well be otherwise. 
But the way in which more especially the Catholics now keep 
their religion Romanic, even beyond the extent of its Romanic 
population, is by the preponderance of Cardinals from the 
Romanic States, and especially from Italy and Spain. The 
Cardinals, eighty in number, are the advisers or cabinet offi- 
cers of the Pope, and ought, theoretically, to be chosen in due 
proportion from the different peoples and nations embraced in 
‘the Catholic religion. But owing to the local situation of the 
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chief Pontificate, and to the expense and loss of influence that 
' would attend the prelates of other countries if they left their 
flocks for Rome, the Cardinals are mostly taken from men 
nearer headquarters, and consequently from Italians, Spanish, 
and French. The few who are taken from more distant for- 
eigners are rendered uninfluential, because not familiar with 
the ecclesiastical rings and machinery of Rome, or unavailable 
as practical advisers because not acquainted with the Italian 
tongue, or living too far off for consultation. The working 
Cardinals are the priests who supply the churches at Rome, 
and live off their revenues, and who, accordingly, must be 
Italians, and of such second class talent and ambition as to be 
satisfied with the humble livings which those churches afford. 
The result of this is, that the whole Roman Catholic Church 
is controlled by Italian monks of the lowest order, which gives 
an Ultramontane tinge to everything Catholic, keeps the 
Church back in the conservatism and illiberalism of the mid- 
dle ages, and in politics commits it to the Romanic, and, in 
general, to the Italian policy. We can readily see, then, why 
religion should be made the rallying principle of the Romanic 
peoples, since it is not only tLe strongest element among them, 
but can be kept entirely under their control, and made to 
express their opinions and prejudices, as well as to advance 
their political policy among other peoples. This, therefore, 
is the religious idea of the Church—to get hold of and bring 
out this religious element of the Romans, and by identifying it 
with their political interests, to promote the latter by the spread 
of the former. 

The next object of the Romanic peoples, and especially of 
the Church, is to bring the religious element uppermost in the 
minds of the people, that by ruling it they may rule the whole. 
They would, accordingly, have men think more of spiritual 
than of temporal things, more of heaven than of earth, more 
of religion than of politics. Setting in bold contrast the eter- 
nal glory of the next world with the temporal character of 
this, they would even have the secular interests, since they are 
inferior, subjected to the control of the eternal; the worldly 
powers put under the spiritual, the State under the Church, ° 
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the kings and emperors under the Pope. They would, in 
general, have the priests do the managing of the world, that 
it may be done with due regard to its subordinate place, and 
as contributory to the Church. In short, they would train 
the people in every way to regard their social and political in- 
terests as secondary, and to be managed by others than them- 
selves — the very essence of slavery —all in order that the 
Church may get the control for itself, and through it get the 
control both of the Romanic and the other peoples of Eu- 
rope. 

But not only would the Romans or the Church bring religion 
uppermost in the minds of the people, but, in the next place, 
they would make it the bond of union among the nations. 
Something, they say, must determine the adaptability of the 
different States for fusions and alliances, and, since religion 
is the highest interest in nations, they would have a nation 
always act according to its religious interests, and never 
against any nation which is a unit with it on this point. In 
other words, they would classify the different peoples on their 
religions, and fraternize with and bind together the Catholics 
and Catholic States, because Catholic. In this way they hope 
especially to unite France, Spain, and Italy in their interest, 
and to keep them together, whatever minor issues and jeal- 
ousies may separate them. Their rallying cry is, that the 
Catholic States should conquer the world, just as the Catholic 
religion should; herein putting forth a similar claim to the one 
anciently put forth by the Church, that the Christian nations 
should rule the world as against the heathen. This aspiration 
has always been and is a part of their religion—the ideal of 
Jesuitism—namely, that the Church, or its agents in secular 
government, should rule the world in the interest of Christ, or 
of the spiritual world. 

The next idea of the Church is, that all this religious ele- 
ment should be controlled by the Pope. This would at once 
throw it, with all its attendant secular power, into the hands 
of the Romanic people, as explained above. It is no unwor- 
thy object of the ambition of any man or organization to rule 
the religion of the world, especially if the place and import- 
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ance be assigned to religion that is here claimed. Neither 
Alexander, Cesar, nor Napoleon ever dreamed of such an 
empire. ‘The Church, according to this idea, is to take entire 
control of the morals of the race, and therein to rule the 
springs of action in man. The Pope, as the agent of the 
Church, or its head, is to be the spiritual general to strategize 
these moral forces of the world for the subjugation of the rest. 
This plan will put at least half of man under Rome and Ro- 
manic influence, and paralyze the other half so as to be harm- 
less in its opposition. The idea of Popery, which is one of 
the most magnificent that has ever been developed in history, 
rivaling the philosophic republic of Plato, the Universal Ro- 
man Empire of Augustus, the European Republic of the Com- 
munists, and even the universal brotherhood of Christ, is that 
of an empire within an empire, an empire running through 
all the States. Separating in thought the Church from the 
State, the ecclesiastical from all secular governments, the 
Church is to interlace and be interwoven in the State, its 
invisible powers wound around all its members, recognized, 
protected, and enforced by the State, yet left free in every 
country to be controlled by itself, or do the bidding of Rome. 
The power of Rome is to be the central spiritual power for all 
the States, however distant and different, and by controlling 
the religion is to have a recognition from the governments as 
well as from the people directly. 

Another idea of the Church is to carry out this power by 
means of a peculiar kind of treaties, or concordats, to be made 
between her and the nations, by which the Church—that is, 
the Pope—is to be allowed to regulate the faith, order the 
worship, control the schools, make laws for marriages and 
divorces, and, in general, control the people in matters that 
relate, however remotely, to religion. This is to be allowed 
to the Church in return for the Church’s service in keeping 
the people loyal to their rulers, which she is not slow to do 
as long as the rulers promote the interests of the Church. 
Church and menarchics, Pope and kings are a mutual sup- 
port, and the Church insists that both are alike necessary to 
civil government and the maintenance of society. In this way 
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does the Church, by making herself felt as a necessity to the 
governments, secure for herself an efficient recognition by them, 
and have their secular arm lent her for the enforcing of her 
spiritual authority. 

Another idea of the Church, by which she has sought to 
control both governments and people, is the dogma of papal 
infallibility. Finding of late years that the Catholics are 
inclined to disregard the wishes and commands of the Pope, 
however clearly made known, the Church has thought to 
clothe his Holiness with new authority, and hence has decreed 
him this new attribute, with express penalties of damnation to 
those who disbelieve or disobey him. The object of this is to 
enable the Pope to quickly, and without appeal, give his com- 
mands to the world in the interests of the Church. No Catho- 
lic government, it has been thought, will dare to disregard his 
commands when uttered by such sanctity; and no Protestant 
goverment even could feel safe in thwarting them if it has any 
large number of Catholics under it. By this authority, recog- 
nized everywhere by the Catholics, it has been calculated that 
the Pope can, with a word, turn the people against any nation 
he may see fit, or even against their own nation, and, in the 
event of a war or political contest, make them side with what- 
ever faction he may choose. Thus has the Church sought to 
get control of the whole religious and moral element of the 
world, that through it it might control the rest. 

Again, the strength of the Church is not only in the thor- 
ough organization of the Romanic peoples on the basis of 
religion, but also in having and keeping alive in every State 
an element weakening to such State. Thus the Church has 
the South German Catholic States as a thorn in the side of 
Prussia, Poland as a pair of reins to Russia,-and Ireland as a 
powder-mine under England. It thus holds the Germanic, 
the Slavonic, and the British Empires in check by hostages, 
and aims to get in all these countries legislation favorable to 
the Church or powerless against it. What, therefore, the 
Church cannot do by strengthening itself, it hopes to do by 
weakening others; and this, indeed, is a great part of its tac- 
tics, to neutralize the Germanic, Slavonic, and British influ- 
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ence, by diffusing the Romanic religion among their popula- 
tions. 

The principal conflict now being waged on the part of the 
Church for the supremacy of Europe is with Germany. It is 
true that in al] Catholic countries it keeps the fires of discon- 
tent burning by religious propagation. But all the resources 
of the Church, secret and open, by propagandism and by 
diplomacy, by exco nmunications and threats of rebellion and 
war, are directed against Germany. This is because Germany, 
by its recent ascendancy to the mastery of Europe, has most 
materially interfered, and is still most interfering, with the 
plans and prospects of the Church. For Germany, in taking 
her present rank in the world, has in turn conquered Catholic 
Austria, absorbed the South German or Catholic States, van- 
quished Catholic France, raised the Dillinger heresy, expelled 
the Jesuits from German borders, and taken all political 
power from the Church in German domains. Therefore the 
Church is measuring her strength with the Germans to-day, 
making the issue of this contest the chief trial question in the 
fate of the Romanic Empire. The measures that have’ been 
successively taken by the Church in this conflict we shall, 
therefore, next briefly trace; in which it will be seen that as 
the Church had left nothing undone to prevent the ascendancy 
of Germany, 80, after its ascendancy, it has left nothing un- 
done to put an end to it. 

We observe, then, in the first place, that finding on the 
close of the Franco-Gernian war that it was useless longer to 
contest the rise of the Germanic peoples, the Church next 
attempts, with unparalleled boldness, to get control of the Ger- 
man Empire itself. The bringing in of the South German or 
Catholic States into this empire, or into what was hitherto the 
North German (and Protestant) Confederation, gave them . 
special hope in this direction. Accordingly, in the first elec- 
tion for delegates to the Imperial Diet, they strained every 
nerve to elect Catholics, and in many cases succeeded. These 
Catholic deputies were all marshalled under the leadership of 
the Archbishop of Mayence, and cast their united influence 
and votes stéadily in favor of the Catholic Church. They 
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projected at the same time in Berlin a Catholic daily, the 
Germania, which was to foster and direct the Catholic influ- 
ence in the new empire. Nothing was now wanting, they 
urged with a semblance of patriotism, to complete the great- 
ness of the Germanic Empire but the blessing of the Pope and 
the assistance and codperation of the Church. Empire and 
Church, Kaiser and Pope, they claimed, must stand or fall 
together. We must have, they insisted, a complete restora- 
tion of the ancient German Empire, in which the Pope is to 
be the spiritual and William the temporal head, as in the 
glorious days of Barbarossa. The Emperor should be crowned 
by the Pope in the ancient imperial city of Worms or Aix-la- 
Chapelle. In short, the Catholics dreamed of nothing else, 
and would hear of nothing else than a Germanic-Italian Em- 
pire, as in the middle ages, or rather a Germanic-Roman Em- 
pire. Tosuch an empire they professed in advance eternal 
obedience, and pledged their united efforts for the upbuilding 
and aggrandizing of Germany. Had the new empire acceded 
to these terms, there would have been no opposition on the 
part of the Catholics to the union of Germany, nor any of the 
subsequent conflicts between Church and State, or between 
Bismarck and the Pope. But Germany was not to be so 
easily inveigled into exchanging her power for the friendship 
of the Church. Accordingly, in the trial of this question, 
which was had in the Imperial Diet on the issue of a crusade 
proposed by the Catholics for the restoration of the Pope to 
his temporal possessions, the Catholics were wofully defeated, 
or rather outvoted by the greater number of the Protestant 
members. This shattered at once all the hopes, and put an 
end to the aspirations of the Church for the control of the 
German Empire. Subsequently to this, therefore, the Catholics 
have adopted an entirely different set of tactics. 

Seeing themselves thus defeated, the Church next resolved 
to oppose the new empire by all means, foul or fair, and espe- 
cially to prevent any further consolidation of the German 
States. This action was intended partly as a means to compel 
by threats what they could not carry by votes, and partly as a 
step in the actual work of the overthrow of the Germanic Col- 
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ossus. As, therefore, they had, in the first place, opposed the 
entrance of the South German or Catholic States into the new 
German Empire (of which they failed by a single vote), they 
next went to these States—Bavaria, Baden, and Wirtemberg— 
to oppose at every step any closer union of them with the 
empire. A party was accordingly formed under their insti- 
gation in the South German States, called the National or 
States’ Sovereignty Party, which was opposed to what might 
be called the Imperial or Union Party. It was led by the 
priests and bishops, under special direction from Rome, and 
directed all its efforts to create a sentiment against German 
union, which, they claimed, was merely an absorption of their 
own State under Prussia, and of the supreme power under 
King (now Emperor) William. The treaty of union had 
already put the army of all these States under the direction 
of the emperor and his Berlin generals, as also the army roads, 
railroads, telegraphs, and whatever was necessary for the 
transportation and communication of troops. As it was sought 
now to put also the postal and consular system under imperial 
control, as well as the currency and various other insignia of 
sovereignty, the national party succeeded in persuading their 
king that he was becoming, instead of a supreme sovereign, as 
heretofore, a mere governor under King Wiiliam, his late 
rival, which was by no means palatable to the taste of that 
haughty young monarch. The departure of the diplomatic 
corps from his court to Berlin increased this feeling, and soon, 
seeing himeelf shorn of his strength, he threw himself into the - 
arms of the opposition, and would have acted systematically 
and openly against the new empire, but for another matter 
that was now gaining importance in the State. 

When Bismarck and the friends of union in Berlin saw the 
opposition they were likely to meet in Bavaria and Wirtem- 
berg, they went right down into the heart of the opposition, 
and in Munich itself set on foot the Old Catholic movement. 
Dillinger, Frederichs, and some other loyal German professors 
were induced to take exceptions to the doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility, which was intended to be made the chief instru- 
ment in the hands of the Church for the propagation of the 
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national or separatist views. As when in Troy Cassandra had 
been endowed with prophetic powers by stealth, to the great 
annoyance of the Greeks, and Apollo could no longer deprive 
her of them, he had to avenge himself by making the Trojan 
people distrustful of her; so, after Germany could not prevent 
the passage of the dogma of infallibility in the @cumenical 
Council, she contented herself with defeating it by infusing 
an incredulity into her Catholic citizens. This heresy being, 
therefore, raised in the midst of the disunion agitations of 
South Germany, the priests had to draw off from the political 
propagandism in favor of State sovereignty, and betake them- 
selves to defending the Church. Instead, therefore, of using 
the new dogma of papal infallibility for inculeating their po- 
litical ideas of separation, they found it policy to persuade the 
people, in view of the danger with which the dogma was 
threatened, that it was of no practical importance, and that 
so far from being dangerous to the State, as the Déllinger 
partisans and unionists alleged, who wished to prevent by law 
its promulgation in Bavaria, they even taught that it had no 
political significance whatever. The Church having thus its 
hands full in Bavaria, and using throughout Germany all its 
strength to save its members from the Old Catholic movement, 
it was temporarily restrained in its work of disunion, and the 
progress of the unification and consolidation of Germany was 
allowed to go smoothly on for awhile. 

Regaining courage, however, after a little time the Roman 
Church next set to work to harass the German Empire in a 
new quarter. Going among the Poles and newly-admitted 
Alsatians, it began to excite these to various species of disloy- 
alty. This was no difficult task, because the Poles, forever 
dreaming of a return to their nationality, had always been 
impatient under the alien yoke, and especially, since they are 
Slavonians, under the yoke of Germanic Prussia. And as for 
the Alsatians and people of Lorraine, who were not only 
Catholics, but also French, the task of exciting them against 
the new German Empire was still easier. In this way, there- 
fore, did the Church pursue its work, mostly by sending 
Jesuits and Italian missionaries to these people, until the Ger- 
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man government, recently becoming alarmed, expelled all 
foreign-born Jesuits from the Empire, and compelled those 
who were native Germans to remove to such localities as Bis- 
marck might think they could do no harm in. They were, 
accordingly, taken away from the Poles and Alsatians and put 
in perfectly loyal communities. 


But even here the Church did not stop in its plottings 
against Germany. Scarcely are its missionaries expelled from 
Germany than they are sent out to England, France, Rus- 
sia, and the United States to agitate there, and, by relating 
their persecutions under Germany, to create a sympathy for 
themselves and a hostility against that power. In England and 
Russia they have been especially active in that design, think- 
ing if they could get up a conflict between any nation what- 
ever that would draw in Germany, it would be to their advan- 
tage; since they are now so low in power that, having lost 
everything, they have nothing more to lose by war, and, there- 
fore, would be gainers by an unsettling of affairs. Accordingly, 
it has been of late the settled policy of the Catholic Church to 
brew a war in Europe, in order to overturn the German Em- 
pire; and for this purpose it is rallying the Catholic States— 
France and Spain especially—to unite in a crusade to restore 
the Holy Father, or else make some combination or alliance 
that will enable them to withstand Germany and her probable 
allies. A war between Russia and England on the Khiva 
question would secure their purpose just as well, or indeed 
any other contest, since no war could well be begun without 
drawing in Germany; and hence the Catholics are zealous in 
pushing every matter of difficulty between the nations to a 
casus belli: the Black Sea and’ Khiva question -between Eng- 
land and Russia; the Eastern question between Russia, Aus- 
tria, and England; the Spanish throne question between 
Prussia, France, and Spain; and the Papal restoration ques- 
tion between France, Italy, and Prussia. 


Such, in general, are the aspirations of the Church, or the 
Romanic peoples, and such the measures and hitherto work- 
ings by which they have sought to bring themselves to the 
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supremacy of Europe. We shall next speak of the Germanic 
Empire and peoples in their struggles in the same direction. 

Germany has always been an important country, but a weak 
one, in arms and politics. Its division into several dozen prin- 
cipalities has made it the natural prey for the surrounding 
strong powers. The policy of the Romanic nations, and espe- 
cially of France, has been to keep Germany divided that they 
might rule it. At no time, therefore, in its history has the 
whole or any commanding portion of Germany been united, but 
at most it has been only confederated under a loose and weak 
empire. Accordingly, while the Germans, as in the time of 
Tacitus, have generally fought singly, they have been con- 
quered asa whole. It has long, therefore, been the dream of 
the German patriots to unite the German-speaking countries 
of Europe into one nationality, and so to assume their due 
importance in politics—a dream which of late is beginning to 
be realized under the direction of Bismarck. This diplomat 
has been able to persuade the petty princes and their protegés 
out of their sectional prejudices and interests, or to expel such 
of them as could not be so persuaded; so that the Germans 
- have been consolidating, and a new, and closer, and stronger 
empire of the whole has risen up. It is now the aspiration of 
this empire, not only to consolidate all the Germanic peopleé, 
but also to assume the control of thé continent of Europe 
which properly belongs to them. 

The first object of the Germans to realize this idea has been 
to fight the disunion sentiment, both within and without. In 
doing this they have had to come into conflict with Austria, 
with the Catholics, and with France; with Austria, because 
she had the controlling influence in the old German Empire 
or Confederation, and was not willing to give it up; with the 
Catholics, because under the former confederation they had a 
chief place by reason of their possessing Austria ; and with 
France, because she had most to gain by the loose confederacy 
of the German States which existed under the old regime. 
Accordingly, the idea of the German unionists, who had both 
to effect this consolidation and to conquer these several oppos- 
ing elements, was to substitute a new German Empire for the 
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old, a strong one for a weak, a close one for a loose, a northern 
for a southern, a Protestant for a Catholic, a Hohenzollern for 
a Hapsburgan, a home one for a foreign one, and, in short, an 
entire new regulation for the old, which would require a revo- 
lution of the most extensive kind to realize. Austria must be 
conquered; France must be conquered; the whole Catholic 
Church must be conquered. Accordingly, with this object in 
view, and all these obstacles in the way, the German Empire, 
or as yet the German imperial or union party, set to work 
some ten years ago. The first thing to be done, as we have 
said, was to create a North German Confederation, to take the 
place of the old German Confederation then existing, which 
was of southern antecedents and sympathies, and so weak as 
to forever preclude the idea of a strong German union under 
it. Bismarck came with a plan to King William of Prussia, 
who seeing that in it he was to be made the emperor of all 
the Germanies instead of Prussia alone, and his house and 
religion to be made supreme over that of Hapsburg, instead 
of he being a vassal of Francis Joseph, as in some sense he 
now was, consented, dnd gave full authority to his ministers 


to prepare for it in every department of the government. . 


Among other preparations Moltke was appointed to reor- 
ganize the Prussian army—an army which was to conquer 
Austria, South Germany, and France. All this was accord- 
ingly done; and Prussia being now ready, and a safe alliarce 
made with Italy to guard against the contingencies of a defeat 
of Prussian arms alone, a pretext was given to Austria, which 
was at once accepted, and the war begun. At the same time 
Prussia managed to keep France from interfering, by mislead- 
ing her to suppose that it was only an internal quarrel for the 
settling of the Danish spoils taken in the Schleswig-Holstcin 
war. At the same time, too, that Prussia began the war, she 
served a notice on all the North German States that they 
would be allowed twenty-four hours to decide whether they 
would unite their fortunes with Prussia to form a North Ger- 
man Confederation, or be forcibly made to do so, in which 
latter event they would lose their crowns and their independ- 
ence. The war thus begun was pushed successfully to a close 
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by Prussia. Austria being conquered, was compelled to with- 
draw her influence entirely from Germany. Those of the 
Northern States which accepted Prussia’s offer of union, were 
incorporated in the new confederation with honor, and those 
which refused were taken in by force, the Kings of Hanover 
and Brunswick being dethroned, and the throne of Saxony 
declared forfeited after the extirpation of the present dynasty. 
The free city of Frankfort was deprived of its independence, 
and made a part of Prussia. The South German States, more- 
over, were so far subjected to Prussia, that their armies were 
stipulated to be put in the hands of King William in the event 
of a war, to be entirely controlled by him. Thus arose, there- 
fore, the North German Confederation, which was an irregu- 
lar and unequal thing, but which embraced under some terms 
al] the German States except those possessed by Austria, and 
which, for all purposes of war, was quite as powerful as a con- 
solidated nation could be. At the same time, moreover, in 
which Germany thus commenced her union, she aided Italy 
to regain her lost prestige and provinces which Austria had 
recently: taken from her, and vastly furthered the union pros- 
pect and sentiment in that country, as Napoleon had unwit- 
tingly aided her in doing before; so that a union sentiment 
was now set on foot in Europe in general, extending even to 
Austria, who, to amend her losses in Germany, began to unite 
her Slavonic and Magyar elements into a closer union. 
France, however, became jealous of this growth of Germany 
and of the power of Prussia. It had been the dream of Napo- 
leon to take back from Germany the left bank of the Rhine, 
which he thought would forever cement his dynasty and secure 
his throne. This now seemed to be every day growing more 
and more impossible. At last he boldly threw down the glove 
to Bismarck, informing him, through one of his ministers, that 
if he did not cede Mayence and the surrounding country to 
France, he must fight. Bismarck accepted the challenge, and 
when Napoleon saw that he was ready to fight, he withdrew 
the banter. But when, subsequently, France saw Prussia 
stretching out her arms toward Spain, and plotting to put a 
Hohenzollern on the throne of a Romanic nation, the chal- 
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lenge was again renewed and accepted by Prussia. The war 
which was then begun—the Franco-German war—was entered 
into on the part of France with the intention of reducing the 
German Confederation to the same state of weakness that it 
was in before the war with Austria; and on the part of Ger. 
many with the intention of completing the confederation 
already commenced, by including the South German States, 
and of rendering powerless the French opposition to their 
union by taking from France her eastern mountain chain to 
make it a border of defence for Germany. Germany was suc- 
cessful in the war, and all of this was accordingly done, as is 
well known ; and all opposition being now removed, the South 
German States, which had heretofore held the relation of a 
perpetual military alliance to the North German Confedera- 
tion, were incorporated as part and parcel of it. The confedera- 
tion thus extended was, moreover, now called the German 
Confederation, instead of the North German Confederation, 
and subsequently changed into the German Empire, with King 
William, who had heretofore been President of the North 
German, and German Confederation, respectively, made the 
Emperor of the German Empire. Thus the union of Ger- 
many was accomplished — Protestant, Hohenzollern, close, 
strong, and permanent. All that was yet required, and still 
remains to be done, was to bring in about eleven millions of 
Germans who are now under Austria. But as these are now 
mixed with Bohemiars, and in States where there is a large 
infusion of other Slavonian and non-German peoples, it may 
remain for some time a question whether the German Empire 
shall extend its bounds to embrace all these, or whether they 
will be taken up under the spread of some other race. That 


_ is one of the questions which is to be settled by the issue of 


the contest of the empires which we are now discussing. 

The next idea of the Germans, in the consolidation of their 
empire, is to throw out all foreign influence. The curse of 
Germany, and the long cause of its disunion, has been its con- 
nection with Italy. In the middle ages, and until the time of 
Napoleon the First, it had formed an Italian-Germanic Em- 
pire, in which the Church had a chief control, and where an 
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Italian, a Spaniard, or member of any other nationality might 
be the emperor, according to the choice of the electors and the 
good will of the Pope. It was chiefly to break off from Italy, 
and become a home empire, and make the States independent, 
self-governing principalities, that the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century was consummated. The electors thought that 
by favoring the reformers they should become sovereign kings 
instead of mere imperial subordinates. And inasmuch as the 
Germans have never yet gotten free from foreign influence, 
this idea of a home-empire has ever since been lurking in their 
minds. The reason of this intermixture of foreign elements 
of late years has been the fact that almost every German 
State has had also some possessions that were not German. 
Thus Austria had Bohemia, Hungary, and part of Italy and 
Poland; Prussia had Poland and part of Denmark. None of 
them was willing to give up her non-Germanic States or 
peoples in order to a union of her Germanic peoples with 
other Germans. Accordingly, it was only part of each State 
that was in the old Germanic Empire—the German part ; 
and often unavoidably large sections of non-Germanic peoples 
were made part of Germany, the borders being very indistinct 
and shading off into every nationality and race. There was, 
accordingly, a great confusion, nobody knowing where or how 
much was the German’s fatherland. The partition of Poland 
among two of the largest German States (Russia got the rest, 
to her eternal annoyance,) has specially contributed to this 
difficulty and confusion. But there being this difficr]ty in the 
way of German union, and there being the necessity of getting 
rid of it, every effort has been made in the late rise of the 
empire to throw out the foreign element and influence, no 
other object having been kept more jealously in view. Hence 
it was that Austria was so peremptorily required to withdraw 
all pretensions to a control in German affairs; and although 
it was thereby excluding a great part of the Germans from 
Germany, these exiled Germans, it was thought, must be made 
to feel that they are not Germans, rather than that the Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians, Croatians, and others of a non-Germanic 
race shall be allowed longer to control the German people. 
2 
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For the same reason it is that Germany will not hear to 
any right of France to dictate how she shall manage her in- 
ternal affairs, or what terms or alliances she shall make for 
her union. And for the same reason it was that she would 
not allow England to dictate to her what disposition she should 
make of her late victory over France, telling England that 
her whole idea of preserving a national equilibrium by for- 
eign interference was not to be entertained or respected by 
Germany for a moment. In short, Germany has boldly com- 
mitted herself to the policy of non-interference of one nation 
with another in the wars either with herself or her neigh- 
bors; and in preserving this idea she has joined hands with 
Russia, which alone makes it impossible for England now to 
wage war with Russia on the Eastern question. 

It is iu furtherance of this idea of home government, or-of 
the exclusion of foreign influence, that Germany has of late 
taken such a strong stand against the Catholic Church. The 
Dillinger movement was nothing else than an attempt to 
break the power of Rome and of the Romanic peoples in Ger- 
many. Ostensibly taking exception to the dogma of papal 
infallibility, the originators and supporters of the Old Catho- 
lic movement had in view the bringing of the German Catho- 
lies to govern themselves. Why shou'd the Pope and a cabinet 
of Italian Cardinals, or any other foreigners indeed, manage 
the religion of the Germans, and so control one of their most 
important interests? A strong and jealous distinction has 
always been drawn in Germany between the Ultramontane 
or Romanic element in the Catholic Church and the Germanic 
or northern element; and so long as the Catholic Church is 
ruled by the former it will not be obeyed in Germany. Should ° 
the Germans not be able, at the death of Pius LX, to influence 
the election of a Pope of their own people, for which they are 
already straining every nerve, the breach between the Empire 
and the Catholics will be still wider. At present every en- 
ergy is bent to further the cause of the Dullingerites, or Old 
Catholics, who have broken off entirely from Rome, in order 
that they may grow to embrace all the Catholics in Germany. 
And as for the other Catholics, who still adhere to Rome, the 
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German government is taking tke most decided measures to 
shut off from them all influence from Rome. No interference 
of the Pope is allowed in the management of the Catholic 
Charch in Germany, except in matters purely religious. He 
cannot reserve or have any officers of the Church removed— 
whether priests, or bishops, or professors in the Catholic 
schools—without the consent of the government. All ap- 
pointments of importance must be made with the approval of 
the government. No edict or proclamation of the Pope, or of 
the General Council of the Catholic Church, can be promul- 
gated from the pulpit without the consent of the government. 
Nobody can be excommunicated for merely obeying the laws 
of the State, or for not voting as the priests may dictate. In 
short, the government is taking the most decided measures to 
deliver its Catholic subjects from any threats or compulsion of 
the Romanic element in that Church. This all seems to us 
of America to be a matter of needless oppression, and the 
Catholics are everywhere indignant at the course of the Ger- 
man goverment, believing that their religion is persecuted, and 
that as Catholics they are not free. Such treatment, however, 
is a legitimate consequence of the religious systems of the Old 
World, and the wrong lies further back. Were the religions 
disconnected from the State, as in this country, and each 
allowed to support and manage itself, the evil would remedy 
itself, and merely by the withdrawal of the governmental 
recognition leave the Church free. But when the State sup- 
ports religion, and pays for it out of the taxes of the people, 
it thinks it has a right to manage it. Its ministers and teachers 
are regarded as public officers, and their tenure regulated like 
those of postmasters or revenue collectors. The only alterna- 
tive is an entire separation of Church and State. Accordingly, 
the German government, while paying for a religion, does not 
feel inclined to allow it to be used for the overthrow of the 
government, which would be suicide of the worst kind. The 
government according!y insists that the Church shall be loyal 
to tlie empire and to the German idea, so long as it is draw- 
ing its life from the German treasury. At the present time 
all religions are alike recognized by the government of Prus- 
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sia, and all are equal before the law. But, at the same time, 
the Prussian government is not, like our government, indiffer. 
ent to religion. It supports all alike, instead of ignoring all 
alike. In this state of things, recognizing and managing reli- 
gion, religion is intended to be a national or Germanic insti- 
tution, which must be used, if at all, for-national or Germanic 
purposes. 

It is in furtherance of this idea of home rule, too, that the 
Imperial Government has expelled the foreign Jesuits, of 
which we have already spoken. The work of the Jesuits 
being in the interests of Germanic disintegration, it has been 
thought policy to send them to their homes. And when the 
Jesuits have sought to evade the effect of this law, by handing 
over their work to the Redemptorist fathers, and other orders 
of the Church, male and female, the government has taken 
summary measures to expel the Romanic or Ultramontane 
workers, under whatever name. Thus everything in the 
policy of the German government, of late, has been to throw 
out the foreign influence and get the German alone. 

The next idea of the Germans in consolidating their empire 
is to make the State idea strong. The universities, schools, 
armies, benevolent societies, railroad systems, and commerce 
are all organized with reference to an imperial purpose. The 
State is regarded as everything in Germany, and these others 
are thought important only as they contribute to the State’s 
prosperity. The people are to derive all their good through 
the State, much as, according to the old ecclesiastical idea, they 
derive all spiritual good from the Church. The State is to be 
supreme; and if the Church, or any other institution, is set 
up in comparison with it, the State is at once and summarily 
tu be adjudged the precedence. Every institution, organiza- 
tion, or corporation is to derive its authority from the State, and 
to be regarded as a function of the State. Instead of leaving the 
people free to voluntary enterprises, or ignoring such agencies 
as lyceums, art-culture, theatres, etc., which are ignored in this 
country by the government, the Germans go to the opposite 
extreme, and their government takes cognizance of everything. 
Mining, farming, manufacturing, railroads, canals, all are con- 
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trolled more or less completely by the State. In religion the 
Church is made subordinate to the State, though not separate 
from it, as we explained above. In Prussia the Lutheran and 
Reformed Church has been united in the interest of the State, - 
and one Church constructed, called the State Church. A con- 
vention has recently been called of all the Protestant Churches 
in the whole German Empire, to effect a like fusion of the 
Protestants in the other German States; and although that 
convention has been unsuccessful, negotiations are now in 
progress, under the immediate patronage of the Emperor and 
Bismarck, that will no doubt prove successful. Nothing, it is 
thought, will better serve to consolidate the unity of the Ger- 
man Empire than a unity of its religions. A principal object 
in the Déllinger movement was to create a German Catholic 
Church, to take the place in the Empire of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, or to make a State Catholic Church as well as a 
State Protestant Church. This has, in effect, been done, and 
it is more than probable that as soon as the Old Catholic, or 
German Catholic Church is fairly organized, it will be united 
with the Protestant Church of Germany, making one German 
Church for all Germany, coéxtensive with the bounds of the 
empire, and modified in every interest with the life of the 
empire. This is at least the German Church ideal, and will 
ultimately be realized, its only alternative being a separation 
of Church and State. Germany will not long support an 
institution that will not contribute to the German idea. The 
reason why the Old Catholic movement does not spread more 
rapidly in France, Austria, Spain, and other countries where 
there are liberal Catholics, is that its German character is sus- 
pected, and because the people in other nations believe that it 
has been gotten up entirely in the German interest. The 
German Government is not anxious for its spread elsewhere, 
but only that each State shall build up for itself a State Church, 
and regulate it without influence from Italy. Bismarck’s idea 
appears to be a little more radical than this even, and it is 
largely adopted by the Rationalists of Germany—namely, that 
the State should supplant entirely the Church, that is, take 
charge of the morals of the people, and by well instructing 
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them in the schools, render the Church unnecessary, and in 
the end do away with it entirely. No man in Europe has a 
more exalted idea of the State than Bismarck. He believes 
that in the complete organization of society, which with him 
is the ideal of the State, all the interests of the people will be 
provided for, and the people all left free and happy to do as 
they please. Such a State is with him the ideal German State, 
after which he has been so long striving, and for the realiza- 
tion of which he is bringing about the union of Germany. 

Such, in general, have been the policy and measures of the 
Germans to unite themselves by way of preparation for 
assuming the mastery in Europe. But the union and con- 
solidation of Germany being effected, there remained much 
work to be done in order to establish the position thus gained, 
as well as to make it tell on the policy of other nations. 

In the next place, then, Germany has persistently sought, ever 
since the close of the war with France, to form alliances with 
other nations, in order to prevent the disturbing of the peace 
and unsettling the existing state of affairs in Europe. Having 
gained all she wanted, and put herself at the head of European 
politics, with a fair prospect that the natural growth of the 
nations would only consolidate and increase her power, it was 
natural that she should be for peace. But while this was her 
policy, almost every other nation had some reason for wishing 
war. France, of course, wanted war to regain her lost pro- 
vinces and honor. Austria wanted war to retrieve what she 
lost by Prussia in the war of 1866. The Pope wanted war to 
get back his temporal possessions. Russia wanted war to 
avenge herself on England for her Crimean defeat. Accord- 
ingly, the whole political atmosphere was charged with war; 
and to avert it in any shape whatever has been the untiring 
work of Bismarck. No man has been more successful in 
forming alliances than this man, or more given to carrying his 
national schemes by alliances. Accordingly, by alliances he 
seeks to avert these wars. Just as he made an alliance with 
Italy to secure himself in the war with Austria, and an alli- 
ance with Russia to secure himself in the war with France, so 
he now has bound up all Europe with alliances. He first goes 
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to Gastein, in Austria, where he effects a meeting of the Aus- 
trian and German Emperors, and stipulates that, for the pre- 
servation of peace in Europe, Austria shall engage to defend 
Germany in case of war with France, in return for Germany’s 
stipulating to defend Austria in case of war with Russia on 
account of Austria’s claims in the East.. Subsequently, to 
make assurance doubly sure, he has a meeting called at Berlin, 
in the summer of 1872, of the three Emperors of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, in which they respectively stipulated that, 
in order to keep the peace, Russia shall give up her designs on 
Austria’s eastern provinces and on Turkey, and her hostility 
to Germany on account of the Danish war, in return for Aus- 
tria’s and Germany’s stipulation to help Russia in the event 
of an attack from England on account of Russia’s southward 
movement in Asia. And Austria and Russia stipulated that 
they will help Germany in the event of a war with France. 
And more recently Germany has brought Italy into this alli- 
ance, or more particularly stipulates that, in order to keep the 
peace of Europe, Italy shall engage to help Germany in the 
event of an attack from France, in return for Germany’s 
stipulating to help Italy in the event of an attack from any 
power whatever for the restoration of the Pope. Accordingly, 
all the nations of Europe have been bound up against war, 
no matter by what power declared ; so that a war is now im- 
possible unless it be such as to embrace all the leading nations. 
And all this has been done by Bismarck, and in the special 
interests of Germany. He has persuaded Austria to forego 
her contemplated revenge for the defeat of 1866, and to think 
that the friendship of Germany is worth more to her than 
anything that could issue out of war.. He has persuaded 
Russia that her honor is sufficiently satisfied against the 
Crimean defeat by the revocation of the Treaty of Paris 
touching her Black Sea disabilities, a revocation which Ger- 
many aided her in accomplishing. He has persuaded England 
that she is in no danger from the southern extension of Russia 
in Asia. The only two powers that he has not persuaded to 
be satisfied are France and the Pope; and them he holds in 
check by these alliances, and keeps them peaceable by fear. 
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But the plottings of Germany have not been confined to 
making profitable alliances of the different nations. Bismarck 
has also succeeded in manipulatiag the other States in their 
internal affairs in his interest. He has set Italy against the 
Pope, and so divided.the Romanic powers themselves. He was 
largely instrumental in getting the son of Victor Emmanuel 
on the Spanish throne, and so in farther dividing the Romanic 
peoples. He barely failed to put a Germanic Prince, one of 
the Hohenzollern line, and of the same house with Emperor 
William, on that throne. He has so managed Austria in her 
Church relations as almost to destroy the Romanic power 
there. Under the ministry of Beust, a political friend, though 
personal enemy, of Bismarck, the Austrian Government has 
broken her Concordat with the Pope, established religious 
liberty, secularized the schools, enacted civil marriage, and 
in almost every other respect broke off from Rome. Under 
the influence of Bismarck, too, and of the German ideas which 
have spread in Europe, France has seen the necessity of 
imitating the course of Germany, in order, like her, to grow 
strong, so as in the end to conquer her—the motive which 
first set Austria on the way of liberality. In France religious 
liberty, compulsory education, scientific army organization, 
and other advanced measures have lately been put under 
headway. The management of Germany can be seen even in 
Russia, where the emperor has of late made wonderful strides 
in the direction of educating, elevating, and organizing his 
vast population. In short, the Germanic idea has been made, 
by the very successes of Germany, to prevail in almost every 
country, and is fostered as the only means of keeping abreast 
of the Germanic Empire in the race for power. 

And, finally, on this point we may observe, touching the 
general significance of the late leading events of Europe, that 
the war of 1866 was a decision against the Catholics; that of 
1870 a decision against the whole Romanic peoples; the 
recent alliances of Germany a decision against the Russians; 
and the general destruction of the equilibrium of Europe a 
decision against the English. So that the Germanic Empire 
has gained in her wars a triumph over all the other races, and 
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_ in so far outdistanced their rival empires in the race for 
supremacy. 

Such, then, in general, has been the course of the German 
Empire in this contest, and such is its position to-day. 

In speaking of the Slavonic and the British empires in this 
contest, we shall necessarily be brief, inasmuch as we have 
already traversed much of the matter incidentally in speaking 
of the Romans and the Germans. 

The principal movement thus far made by the Slavonians 
to assert their importance, has been in calling for, and, to some 
extent, in organizing in embryo what is known as a Pan-Sla- 
vonic Empire. This has been entered into quite heartily by 
the Bohemians and Poles, who feel themselves aggrieved and 
oppressed by reason of their close contact and union in nations 
with the Germans, Romans, Magyars, and other races. In Rus- 
sia, where the Slavonians are their own masters, or under a 
government of Slavonians, the cause does not make much 
headway, inasmuch as no necessity is felt for it. But in Bo- 
hemia, where the people of this race have been accustomed to 
fight their battles on the issue of German as against Bohemian, 
and where in past times they have been much oppressed by the 
Germans trying to force the German language, German offi- 
cers, and German customs upon them, and in Germanizing 
them in general—in Bohemia, where there is a strong race- 
feeling, this idea of a Pan-Slavonic empire is very popular. 
In Poland, also, where the people are subjected to foreigners, 
whether Austrians or Prussians, they are made likewise to 
feel the necessity of this in the war of races. They all believe 
that if all the Slavonians were united under one head, or even 
in a close alliance, they would be stronger than any other 
nation or race in Europe, and could resist the encroachments 
of the Germanic people on the west, of the Romanic on the 
south, and of the British in Asia. The Slavonic population of 
Europe alone amounts to over eighty millions, which is far 
more than the total of either the Germanic, Romanic, or An- 
glo-Saxon peoples; and they have, moreover, a territory which 
is capable of accommodating millions more, and of indefinitely 
expanding in Asia and the south of Europe. The consumma- 
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themselves to Russia, the greatest of the Slavonic nations, 
This, however, need be no difficulty. It is certain that both 
the Bohemians and the Poles would vastly prefer a restoration 
each of their ancient kingdoms; but inasmuch as this is quite 
impracticable, or very distant, they would be willing, for the 
time being, to live united under the rule of Russia, which would 
at least be the rule of their own race, in preference to living 
separate under German or Magyar rule. 

Another idea of the Slavonians, and particularly of the Rus- 
sians, by which to achieve the mastery of Europe, is extension 
in the south and east. This they propose to do partly by en- 
croachments on Austria, Turkey, and the central Asiatic States, 
and partly by turning the channel of emigration from the over- 
crowded European States to the boundless regions already 
owned by Russia. England, Austria, and Turkey stand united 
against any such territorial encroachments just now, as do also 
the existing treaties referred to above; so that extension by 
this means seems out of the question for the present. But as 
to extension by immigration, the barriers which have hitherto 
existed to settlements in the remote regions of interior Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Russia are measurably removed by rail- 
roads and the increased daring of modern colonization, which 
overleaps greater plains and higher mountains than in earlier 
times. We see no greater difficulty in settling central Rus- 
sia than in settling the central portions of the United States, 
especially as the emigrants are nearer at hand than they are 
to us. And although Russia cannot be expected at present to 
encroach territorially on other nations, yet when her present 
possessions are all filled by these expected emigrants, then will 
be both the need and the opportunity for aggression. Russia 
has become very bold in anticipation of this state of things, 
and has recently gained in the Black Sea solution, and in the 
Khiva campaign, a series of victories over Austria and Eng- 
land that to the hopeful Slavonians looks very much like the 
conditions of universal empire. Russia now claims, and it is 
conceded to be her right, to do as she pleases in the East; and 
if she refrains it is only for the sake of present peace, and for 
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as long as the rival States refrain from anything like aggres- 
sion on their part. 

Another idea of the Russians, as we have already intimated, 
is to educate and elevate her great hordes. That being done, 
Russia will, even without any extension, assume an entirely 
new importance. She has already the necessary people, but 
. they need the requisite cultivation. Hence she is at an ad- 
vantage as compared with the other States and races, which 
are limited as to their numbers. The course of Russia has, 
accordingly, been one of constant organization, training, and 
liberalizing of her institutions and peoples. The serfs have 
been emancipated, the Churches have been freed, the schools 
and the army have been remodeled, and everything has been 
set on the new basis, which of late years has characterized 
Austria, France, and the other States who are copying after 
Prussia. The monarchs of the old world are beginning to 
sce that they must educate their people if they would outdis- 
tance their rivals, and that they must do this however it may 
in the end interfere with the monarchies themselves. How- 
ever it may be policy to keep the people ignorant in order the 
better to rule them, it is not policy to keep them ignorant the 
better to use them to rule others. Napoleon got a fatal lesson 
on this point. 

Another idea of Russia is to fish for the Old Catholics, and 
so at the same time to deal a blow to Rome, and take away 
the spoils of the Déllinger movement from Germany. The 
Greek Church, or State Church of Russia, is more like the 
Reformed Catholic Church than any other religious body in 
existence. ence they are working for a union of the two. 
We might also add that the English are also working for the 
Old Catholics. They likewise insist that the Church of Eng- 
land meets the idea of Déllinger and his partisans. This 
movement on the part of Russia is, therefore, one at the same 
time against Rome, Germany, and England. At the conven- 
tion of the Old Catholics last year at Cologne, all those 
Churches, and through them their races, had their represen- 
tatives on the ground, and each contested the new converts. ~ 

Such, in general, are the hopes and the plans of the Sla- 
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vonians for the increase of their power and their ultimate 
mastery in Europe. It will be observed that there is a strong 
resemblance between the foundation of their hopes for great- 
ness and those of the United States. In both countries it is 
unlimited extent of land; ‘untried resources; every variety of 
climate and production, from the poles to the tropics; com- 
parative freedom from historical biases and traditional preju- 


dices; newness of civilization and customs; frontier immigra- 


tion and enterprise; and heavy draughting on other peoples, 
Russia, like the United States, carnot say what she is or can 
be, because her immense possibilities have not been tried, 
much less exhausted. 

We come next to England. The foundation of England’s 
greatness is her wealth. With her provinces, or whole em- 
pire rather, lying out in all quarters of the globe, rich with 
the productions of every clime, she always has a full treasury, 
and is ready, if need be, to buy out all the rest of Europe. 
Canada, Australia, and India is each a fathomless mine of 
commercial power. The trade carried on with other countries 
rivals that of all the rest of the world put together. In addi- 
tion to this, England has nearly all the commerce with every 
other nation besides. She accordingly, taking all her colonies 
together, has more resources and more people than any other 
nationality. Her affinities of blood and language, too, as well 
as of custom and moral sympathies, are much more extensive 
than that of any other race. The United States is so very 
closely connected with England as to be almost one power 
with her. The English language is spoken by more enlight- 
ened people than any other, and promises to be the universal 
language of science and commerce. Judging from the pre- 
sent rate and ratio of increase among the English-speaking 
people, the English language will, by the end of the next cen- 
tury, be spoken by five times as many persons as any other. 
This all gives, and will give, England an advantage over every 
other civilization. Surely the pride of Britain has some founda- 
tion for its indulgence in the hope of a future world-empire for 
the Pan-Anglican race. 

But at the same time it must be acknowledged that wealth 
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is England’s only source of greatness. In all other respects 
she is not only weak, but exposed to the ambition and aggres- 
sion of other races. In the first place, she is exposed to the 
Catholics or Romans. A strong Ultramontane power is grow- 
ing up in her midst, which promises to absorb the great body 
of the English aristocracy. There is hardly a wealthy family 
among the nobility but has felt the attacks of the Jesuits, who 
have been working day and night for their conversion to 
Romanism, and hardly a member of the cabinet but by his 
very position makes himself an object of proselyting for this 
all greed after conversion. Even Mr. Gladstone, that. truest 
of true Englishmen, is thought to be wavering under their 
strokes. His sister, and perhaps other members of his family, 
have been carried over to Rome, and he himself is thought to 
be a Jesuit in disguise. As all the power of Rome seems to 
be directed against the overthrow of the German Empire, it 
seems to be directed to the conversion of the British. Nearly 
all the Jesuits that have been expelled from Germany have 
taken up their abode and work in England; and although 
their line of operations is different in the two countries, it is 
directed to the same end of undermining the power under 
which they live, in the interest of the power of Rome. And 
not only so, but the Church itself of England is being carried 
over bodily into Rome. The ritualistic party have gotten the 
upper hand, and will ultimately make Catholics of all who 
are not made ritualists of. The old Stuart element, the unre- 
formed Catholicism of the time of the Reformation, which has 
been forcibly kept in the Anglican Church, will carry itself 
back to where it belongs. This exposes the English nation, 
we say, to the Romanic peoples. For, in the event of a war 
with any Catholic country, the High Church party may be 
expected to sympathize with the national enemy, just as in a 
war between the United States and England the Episcopalians 
of this country might be counted on as sympathizing with 
England, because of the Church of England. Moreover, in 
Ireland the Catholics already have an omnipotent hold; and 
in the trial of English strength against the Romans, Ireland 
would be a canker-worm in the empire. The Irish Catholics 
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are all weapons of Rome, and so far from counting in the 
strength of England, must be subtracted as a negative ele- 
ment. 

In the next place England is exposed as having great out. 
lying provinces unprotected—India, Canada, Australia, Ire- 
land, etc., exposed to Russia, the United States, and the Ro- 
manic power. It is the very unwieldiness of her greatness 
that makes England weak, and puts her at the mercy of all 
marauders. In the event of a war she would present many 
points of attack, and none of defence. She cannot, therefore, 
draw her slow strength into war with any hope of conquest, 
but only of sacrifice. Like the shipwrecked swimmer, she would 
have to throw away her weights of provinces and colonies, like 
so many bags of gold. 

Again, England is exposed as having no army. While 
every other nation has a force constantly on hand, equal to 
the supposed strength of its rival neighbors, England has a 
force scarcely larger than that of the United States, and it is 
used merely as a police force in the colonies, and for royal 
pageantry at home. She depends for her protection, like the 
United States, on her isolation, and on her ability, in the event 
of war, to raise a volunteer army from among the countless 
millions of her citizens at home and in the colonies. As the 
British islands can be reached only by the sea, she has all her 
landing places fortified, and her immense navy can defend her 
until her army is organized. Her fleet also is sweeping the 
seas, and being much more numerous than that of any other 
people, can protect, in a measure, her colonies pending the same 
organization. But while such is England’s protection against 
a sudden attack,"and such her hope of preparation-time in case 
of a prolonged war, it is nevertheless true that she is measur- 
ably exposed infa continent of armies, and that she has no 
aggressive force by which to extend her empire over the others. 
It would be many months, if not years, before England could 
land an army in Germany or France, or do any serious execu- 
tion there. 

Accordingly, in the next place, it has been the policy of 
England to keep at! peace. Her wealth is growing so fast by 
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the ordinary course of things that she can desire nothing bet- 
ter than to be let alone. Wealth flourishes best in peace, and, 
therefore, war would only interrupt her prosperity and set her 
back; that having everything to lose in the event of a war 
and nothing to gain, she stands with regard to financial pros- 
perity in the same position as Germany in regard to military 
and political prosperity ; and, therefore, equally with Germany 
she is for maintaining the status quo. She has all she wants, both 
in possessions and prospects, and, therefore, like a wealthy man 
in a community, she, a wealthy nation among the nations, 
does not want any revolution or disturbance of society. Ac- 
cordingly, by reason of her all-absorbing desire for peace, she 
has made concessions to almost every power in the world, 
rather than come to war on any of the unsettled issues. In 
turn she has yielded to Russia, to Germany, and to the United 
States, in a degree that has compromised, according to her own 
citizens, her honor and her principles. She yielded twice to 
Russia in allowing her to cancel the Treaty of Paris and put 
her flect on the Black Sea, and in permitting her to extend 
her armies southward in Asia to Khiva, thereby endangering 
the British possessions of India. She yielded ignobly to Ger- 
many in permitting her, against her long-established principle 
of keeping the present boundaries of European States intact, 
to appropriate two of the best provinces of France. She 
yielded twice to the United States in submitting her right in 
regard to the Alabama claims to w mixed tribunal on the basis 
of an ex post facto law, by which she lost fifteen millions of 
dollars, and in submitting to arbitration the Southwestern 
Boundary question, by which she lost a beautiful island and 
one of the most important strategic points. In short, since 
her greatness depends on having an uninterrupted growth 
more than in preserving scrupulously her honor or chivalry, 
she can afford to make a sacrifice of money, land, or even 
principle, for peace. It is for this reason that she has com- 
mitted herself to arbitration, and by a late vote of Parliament 
inaugurated proceedings to bring all Europe to this mode of 
settling difficulties. England, therefore, like the United States, 
takes a foremost rank in aiming to bring about the abolition 
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of war and the reign of universal peace, having, like the Uni. 
ted States, an equal interest therein. 

The way, we may observe, in the next place, in which Eng. 
land proposes to acquire the mastery of Europe, is by making 
herself needed to it. Having the wealth and commerce of 
the world, she holds the channels through which Europe is 
fed and suppiied with almost every luxury. No nation can 
do without her, or afford to be on bad terms with her; so that, 
as it is to her interest to keep peace in Europe, it is to their 
interest to keep peace with England. It is from England’s 
‘treasury that the great enterprises of all European States are ‘ 

fed with supplies. She holds the notes of all the world, and 
everybody goes to England to make loans. If princes are to be 
married, they seek English allianges in order to replete their 
royal treasuries. The Queen of England, the most prolific of 
all female monarchs, has raised a very litter of princes, with 
which to pair off and mate, and breed a stock with every 
royal family on the continent. England, moreover, makes 
about all the advances in the arts and commerce of Europe, 
being the only inventive nation among them. In short, she 
leads in peace, and if peace perishes in Europe, there is no 
alternative but that England must stand at the head of the 
nations. However lightly, therefore, England may be regarded 
as a military or political power, she cannot be ignored on the 
whole as long as men have financial and commercial interests. 
She holds the purse of Europe, and accordingly has the same 
preéminence and distinction among the nations that the mon- 
eyed man has in society, however lubberly he may be intel- 
lectually. 

In the next place, it has been the desire of England, in 
Hi | order to preserve and increase her status, to maintain the 
Hi equilibrium of Europe. As she could not well take the mas- 

i tery, either political or military, she has desired that no nation 
should have it. And as she has desired that peace should be 
maintained, and yet has had no army to enforce it, she has desired 
that the leading nations of the continent should be kept so 
nearly equal in strength as mutually to balance and counter- 
poise each other. As she could not keep peace, she wanted 
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them to mutually force each other to keep it for her. Accord- 
ingly, equilibrium has been her policy touching continental 
politics—an equilibrium between the Germanic, Romanic, and 
Slavonic peoples. The late victory of Germany over France, 
and the consequent ascendancy of the Germanic race to the 
political supremacy of Europe, has defeated the hopes of Eng- 
land in this respect, and accordingly now, since she cannot 
preserve the equilibrium, and so keep the peace of Europe, 
she has retired from continental politics altogether, so as not 
to be influenced by them. She takes a position in this respect 
like that of ourown country. She considers herself henceforth 
neither European nor American, but inter-oceanic. If she 
cannot prevent war, she means prudently not to be drawn into 
it. Germany will, therefore, for the present, control Europe, 
but England will not be affected by her control; and England, 
on the other hand, will, in the meanwhile, keep her mid-ocean 
empire, and rule the finances of the world. 

Such is the proud position of the British Empire to-day, and 
such its prospect for universal sway. 

And such, in general, therefore, are the respective positions 
of the Romanic, Germanic, Slavonic, and British Empires. 
In general, their policies may be stated thus: The Romanic 
race is for a change, the Germanic for keeping things as they 
are, the Slavonic for territorial extension, and the British for 
growth by a fair trial. The Romanic Empire is for war, the 
Germanic for a forced peace, the Slavonic for aggression, and 
the British for a persuaded peace. The Romans think they 
will in the end conquer, because the Bible has promised that 
Christianity shall prevail over-all the earth. The Germans 
ground their hopes of conquest on a scientific calculation of 
the force of armies, and the weight of intelligence and organ- 
ized political institutions. The Slavonic see their conquest in 
the overpowering numbers of a single race, united and disci- 
plined under an absolute monarch, and living under favorable 
conditions of soil and climate. The Britons believe that inas- 
much as money is the ruling passion of the world, they, as 
‘ having the wealth, and wealth-yielding lands and seas, are 
bound to get the mastery. 
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We might add, in conclusion, with regard to the other races 
and nations, or other nuclei of empires, that there are but two 
States that cherish any prospect of universal empire—namely, 
Austria and France. 

Austria, by reason of her unparalleled growth of late years, 
has conceived a brilliant career for herself in the future. Her 
idea is a confederation of heterogeneous States. The great 
difficulty in the way of the union tendency of Rome, Ger. 
many, Russia, and Britain, is the infusibility of the different 
stocks, stems, languages, and States, whatever may be their 
different affinities or interests. Yet each one of the great em- 
pires has a number of these different varieties to deal with. 
Now, Austria believes that the consolidation of these incon- 
gruous elements in one nation is an impossibility. And yet, 
since there is undeniable tendency to union in Europe, a 
tendency which has made the greatness in turn of England, 
Italy, and Germany, and since it is impolitic to resist this ten- 
‘dency, Austria has conceived the idea of a federative instead 
of a national unity—a unity like that which existed in our 
country under the Articles of Confederation prior to the adop- 
tion of our Constitution, and which the South believed still 
existed till after our war. Situated as Austria is in the midst 
of a large number of heterogeneous States, and composed as 
she is of them, she thinks that she is to be this great empire. 
Being neither German, Slavonic, Romanic, nor Magyar, but 
all of them, she is, therefore, calculated for the nucleus of all. 
It is well known that in a loose confederation’ many nations 
can be joined, whereas, in a close one it is difficult to unite 
even a few; and it is believed by Austria that after a little 
experience Germany, and the other union-making States, will 
find it impossible to hold their components together; when, 
falling off, they will be induced to unite with the freer or 
more independent confederacy of Austria. Hence Austria 
follows to-day a policy in opposition to the union tendencies 
of Germany, Italy, and Russia. She is out and out anti-union. 
The old German Empire of the middle ages is her ideal, in 
which all the principalities were independent and united only 
for war. It is true that there is a union party in Austria, 
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which desires to consolidate all the States into one kingdom, 
with the capital at Vienna, the different nations being only 
provinces; but this party embraces only the German element 
of the Empire, who want to Germanize Austria, and who are 
opposed by all the rest of the Austrians, whether Hungarians, 
Bohemians, or Poles. The great body of the Austrians want 
to become more and more disunited, so as not only to hold all 
their present States, which, in the event of a union, would go 
off to Russia, if the union were Germanic, or to Germany if 
the union were Slavonic or Magyar, but also to gain other 
States which will fall to Austria by accretion. This, we say, 
is the policy of Austria as pursued by her present ministry, 
and is opposed to the late ministry of Count Beust. The Aus- 
trians, instead of centralizing in Vienna, are more likely, under 
this idea, not only to keep the two great capitals, at Vienna 
and Pesth, but also to create two more, one at Prague and the 
other at Cracow, so as to have respectively a capital for the 
Germans, for the Hungarians, for the Bohemians, and for the 
Poles. The great internal contest in Austria is between the 
component races, and, since no one can conquer all the others, 
this contest can be allayed only by such a loose confederacy 
as will leave all of them independent and supreme. 

In the next place, Austria, by reason of her position, aspires 
to be the mediator between Europe, Asia, and Africa, the con- 
necting link, and perhaps the nucleus, of an empire that sha!! 
embrace States in all these continents. She is the centre of 
the earth, and, lying between three continents, hopes, vaguely 
and distantly though it be, to become a great, or rather the 
great, central empire. Solving, as she hopes to do, the conflict 
between the European races by a heterogeneous empire, she 
hopes to do the same for the races of the other continents. In 
the present great spread of empire, when neither seas, nor 
mountains, nor distances, nor races can keep apart the com- 
ponents, Austria’s dream is not altogether unfounded. The 
proud Viennese in the city of the world has a better prospect 
physically than the Britain, who now rules in all the conti- 
nents from an insulated island distant from all. The recent 
International Exhibition has abundantly proved how con- 
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venient Vienna lies for the centre of intercourse of all the 
world. 

With regard to France, she has cherished two ideas, one of 
Imperialism and one of Republicanism, under each of which 
she hopes, according to the different instincts of her popula- 
tion, to build up a great empire. The French have always 
believed, with a singular patriotic weakness, that France can 
conquer the world, and that in the end she will be the centre 
of empire, however the States may be united. The imperial 
idea of French supremacy is to organize the impetuosity of the 
French people under a great leader, or Cxsar, who shall con- 
quer the world by military achievements and glory, as did 
Charlemagne and Napoleon. France, according to them, is 
the protector of the Church, its secular arm, and the head of . 
the Romanie movement, which is also at bottom the Bourbon 
idea. In other words, the French would subserve the Romanic 
idea under that of France, and blend the two in one interest, 
with France the secular head, and the Church the spiritual 
head. 

The Republican idea of, French supremacy is that of bring- 
ing about in all Europe a realization of French republicanism, 
communism, or other product of their brains. Republican 
France means to take possession of Europe intellectually, if 
not politically, by force of arms; and to propagate her ideas 
until all the monarchies are overturned, and republics estab- 
lished in their stead. This they think will be done if France 
but takes the lead in good earnest. The proclamation of her 
republic, even as a temporary concern, has already made a 
republic of Spain, with the promise of one in Portugal, and 
the fear of one in nearly all the States of Europe. So, in 
1848, when the French declared their republic, a like revolu- 
tion took place in almost évery country of Europe. In Prué- 
sia the king was practically dethroned, and the present Em- 
peror William, then Regent, waz compelled to fly for safety 
from Berlin, and hide in the retreats of Pottsdam. The Kings 
of Greece, Austria, and Bavaria had to abdicate. In Ireland 
there was a rebellion which assumed the proportions of a revo- 
lution. In Prague, Rome, Stockholm, Madrid, and almost 
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every other capital, there was war, or else changes'in the con- 
stitution and government. So the French believe it will be 
again when France takes a permanent stand. France, Spain, 
Switzerlaxd will then be a republican leaven in Europe that 
will change all the rest; and, joining hands, they will, with 
the uprisings of the people, be able to bring about a revolu- 
tion and republic in every other State. It is the hope also of 
many that in the end, when there shall be nothing but repub- 
lics in Europe, there will be also a confederacy of the repub- 
lics and an end of war—one nation in Europe, as in America, 
known as the United States of Europe. This is the ideal of men 
like Gambetta and Castellar, who are respectively at the head 
of the most aggressive parties, if not of the governments them- 
selves, of two of the great nations of Europe. The International 
societies, which have now spread through all the States of 
Europe, are leagued in this interest; although these would go 
so far as to anticipate, not only a republic, but'a community 
of all Europe. In general, the French Republicans have great 
faith in the foree of ideas; and believing that the justice and 
excellence of the republic is fully demonstrated, they cannot 
but firmly anticipate the reign of republicanism in all the 
world, and in so far the reign of a French idea, with the 
French metrical system, French philosophy, and French su- 
premacy generally. Of late, especially since the political 
and military power of France has declined, the aspiration for 
this French intellectual mastery has assumed new proportions 
and seriousness. 





Arr. II.—Culture and Religion in their Relations. By J. ©. 
Suarrp. Edinburgh: Hamilton. 1870. 


The general awakening throughout the country to the need 
of more efficient measures for education, is a fact which one 
must be blind indeed not to observe. Secular interests de- 
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manded this movement. The safety as well as the improve. 
ment of society required it. Universal education is seen to be 
indispensably coincident with universal suffrage. Material 
progress is observed to be conditioned in the development of 
material resources by educated agents. Industrial, social, and 
political wants necessarily call up the education question. It 
is a question men cannot avoid if they would. Society is 
obliged to provide for it in some way. Hence education be- 
comes part of the policy of the State; laws are made and 
taxcs imposed to secure it to the people. 

But this is not a secular question alone; Christianity has 
also a profound interest in it. Education, in its- widest sense, 
is human culture. But to assume that God, the Father of all, 
has no concern in this, would be strange ground for any, except 
an atheist, to take. ‘To assume that Christ, the Saviour of all, 
has no concern with it, would be also strange ground fora 
believer in the New Testament. So far as religion implies 
knowledge, perception of principles, classification of duties, 
or, indeed, any intellectual processes, it necessarily involves 
some cultivation of the mental faculties ; and so far as educa- 
tion employs motives and contemplates moral ends, it derives 
inspiration, strength, and dignity from religion. 

Bible religion has always borne an important relation to 
education. J¢is no sentimental fancy, no poetic dream, no 
traditional mythology. The religion of the Bible is well 
defined, positive, practical; dealing with all the relations, 
duties, and interests of every-day life. It is not a religion of 
mere fancy and imagination. Its types, symbols, poetry, and 
parables are more than ornaments, and have practical and 
most important signification. Its very faith is practical, and 
must be proved by works. It is full of instructions, compre 
hensive and particular; for husbands and wives, parents and 
children, rulers and subjects; for trading, working, doing 
good ; for living and for dying; from the cradle to the grave— 
this religion provides precepts and examples for the guidance 
and welfare of human life. By Divine law Hebrew parents 
were teachers of their children in all these things. The very 
religion itself enjoined instruction. Among the ancient people 
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of God, some rank with the most intelligent names in history. 
Moses, David, Solomon, Daniel, Isaiah are names that rank 
with the greatest,thinkers of the ages. The people who had 
such laws, such books of instruction, such an inspiring yet 
also marvellously practical religion, must have attained toa 
very remarkable degree of intellectual cultivation. 

The subjects of Jewish study were comparatively few. In 
the arts and sciences the Hebrews had no ancient distinction. 
TLey reverenced learning, but they regarded the grand end of 
all learning to be religion. Their teachers urged their young 
men ‘to know wisdom and instruction; to perceive the words 
of understanding; to receive the instruction of wisdom, justice, 
and judgment and equity.’ The young were urged to incline 
their ears, apply their hearts, seek, search, cry, and strive for 
this wisdom. The grand principle, the beginning of this wis- 
dom, was the fear of the Lord. But it was to be practical 
wisdom for al] the daily duties of life. In the New Testament 
the same idea prevails in respect to wisdom; but it is more 
carefully distinguished from the wisdom of the world. Its 
moral qualities are specially indicated, and it is described as 
pure, peaceable, and full of good fruits. Yet in both the Old 
and New Testaments it is a wisdom founded on truth, not 
feeling—on thought, effort, and prayer; and it is a wisdom 
which is to enable a man to fill the stations and perform the 
duties of life well. Its ideal in the Old Testament, and its 
human representation in the New, unite in the most perfect 
manner in Christ—the Zogos (the thought and word united). 
There can be no higher manhood than his. There can be no 
personal glory greater than that which is ‘full of grace and 
truth.’ ; 

This education question is not, therefore, a secular question 
merely. The Bible has been dealing with it for thousands of 
years. Before Herodotus wrote, or Homer sung—before hu- 
man philosophy had a name, or science a system, a rude and 
enslaved race of idolaters were brought, as a nation, to the 
knowledge of the true God, and taught the soundest princi- 
ples of life to their children. 

But, in this work of education, in what way is Christianity 
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to be most directly and efficiently represented? By individual 
enterprise, or by the Church? We think, unquestionably, by 
the Church. This ought to be distinctly understood and felt? 
The Church is a community, organized on the basis of revealed 
truth, and penetrated with the Christian spirit. In its widest 
sense the Church is a witness for Christ, a provision for ex- 
pressing, maintaining and diffusing Christianity. What, then, 
is the relation of such a provision to human culture?. We 
speak of the Protestant Church especially. Speaking, not in 
the name of antiquity, nor of infallible ecclesiastical authority, 
but in the name of Zruth, the Protestant Church cannot repu- 
diate the principles of the Reformation. She is bound to 
invite investigation, study and learning for her own vindica- 
tion and protection. But reason alone cannot take care of 
truth; an honest purpose is needed. Nay, more, ‘the Spirit 
of all truth’ isa Divine Spirit. If thine eye be single thy 
whole body shall be full of light. To some extent the Church, 
in all her branches, has engaged in this work of education. 
Yet her achievements have not been commensurate with her 
resources. Among various reasons for this, wo are obvious— 
the Church has not felt that general education was her first 
work; and even allowing it to be her work at all, she has not 
felt that her success or failure, as the mystical body of Christ, 
was dependent upon any merely human methods of education. 

Secondly, imprudent advocates of educational enterprises 
have excited some of the members to oppose them by their 
extravagant demands for certain forms of intellectual culture. 
Disagreeble comparisons between the educated and uneducated 
have been made. Human learning and formal methods have 
been urged, in a tone of rationalistic dependence, on these for 
Church success, rather than on inspired truth and Divine grace. 
This has naturally offended some earnest Christians. Hence 
they have declined to codperate with educational plans alto- 
gether, or have, at best, acquiesced in them coldly. 

Another reason why the Church has not done more in this 
work is, obviously, because her enterprises are necessarily de- 
pendent upon benevolent contributions. The impracticability 
of engaging all her resources upon this principle of benevo- 
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lence, is just the impracticability of having a perfect Church, 
in which every member does his whole duty. Yet the Church 
has glorified her history by what she has done for human intel- 
ligence. She has done more for it indirectly than directly— 
more by elevating spiritual life and moral character than by 
establishing seminaries of learning. It is thus our own branch 
of the Christian Church has been of incalculable service to the 
masses which have been elevated by her preaching. In this 
work of evangelizing she has been so absorbed that, not until a 
comparatively recent period, have her schools borne any proper 
proportion to her numbers and wealth. Men, not in sympa- 
thy with her earnestness in this spiritual work, have failed to 
accredit her with its value, and have overlooked the fact that, 
from the beginning of her history, she has also, in no mean 
measure, sustained educational enterprises of herown: Meth- 
odism seems to have been specially misunderstood in the lite- 
rary world. Historians, critics, and even novelists, have made 
insulting allusions to the ignorance of her preachers and peo- 
ple. Think of a learned and widely-read critic of the present 
day deliberately representing John Wesley as the founder of 
a ‘monastical and convulsionary sect.’ 

‘Methodism was cradled in a University, though it was born 
in the Epworth Rectory. It could not, therefore, be indiffer- 
ent, much less hostile, to the education of the people, though 
its poverty, and its absorption in more directly moral labors 
for their elevation, did not at first allow much scope to its 
educational measures. Wesley, however, never lost sight of 
such measures, ard it is an interesting fact, that in the year 
which is recognized as the epoch of Methodism, the date of its 
first field-preaching, and among the miserable people where 
the latter began, it also began the first of its literary institu- 
tions. ... . . Whitefield laid the corner-stone of the Kings- 
wood School; and kneeling upon the ground, surrounded by 
reclaimed and weeping colliers, prayed that “the gates of 
hell” might not prevail against it, while the prostrate multi- 
tudes, now awakened to a new intellectual as well as moral 
life, responded with hearty Amens. Wesley reared it by funds 
which he reserved from the income of his college fellowship, 
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or received from his followers. It was the germ of the later 
institution which bears its name.’ Lady Maxwell—a pious 
and intelligent Methodist—gave Mr. Wesley eight hundred 
pounds toward his Kingswood School. ‘Its system of instruc. 
tion was remarkably thorough, and its comparatively few stu- 
dents were placed under a faculty of no less than six teachers, 
- - . - About three years after his death it was exclusively 
appropriated to the sons of preachers. Its accommodations 
were subsequently found to be insufficient for the growing 
numbers of such pupils, and the estate of “ Woodhouse Grove,” 
not far from Leeds, was purchased for a second institution of 
the same character.’ Now some ‘two hundred and fifty sons 
of preachers and missionaries are educated within them, and 
gratuitously boarded and clothed during a term of six years, 
The Connection has expended between £300,000 and £400,000 
upon these seminaries. Kingswood has been transferred to 
New Kingswood, near Bath, and the Woodhouse Grove insti- 
tution has been rebuilt. 

‘ Wesley also projected schools for poor children at New- 
castle and London More than four hundred children 
are daily receiving instruction’ in one of these schools. 

Said Wesley: ‘Another thing which had given me great 
concern was, the case of abundance of children. Some of 
their parents could not afford to put them to school, so they 
remained like “ a wild ass’s colt.” Others were sent to school 
and learned at least to read and write; but they learned all 
kinds of vice at the same time; so that it had been better for 
them to have been without their knowledge than to have 
bought it at so dear a price. At length I determined to have 
‘them taught in my own house, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of learning to read, write, and cast accounts (if no more) 
without being under almost a necessity of learning heathen- 
ism at the same time; and, after several unsuccessful trials, 1 
found two such schoolmasters as I wanted, men of honesty 
and of sufficient knowledge, who had talents for, and their 
hearts in the work.”’ 

The position of early Methodism on this subject, Wesley 

1 Stevens’ History of Methodism. 
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said, in his own pithy manner, ‘ Getting knowledge is good ; 
saving souls is better.’ But neither he, nor any one else who 
represents the principles of this Church correctly, can charge 
it with unfriendliness to gencral intelligence. 

As an important preliminary question, it is proper to in- 
quire, On what principle does the Church engage in the work 
of education ? 

When the Church undertakes any work she must undertake 
it in the name of her Divine Head; whether that work be to 
preach the gospel, publish a journal, print a book, or found a 
school. In all such work she must avoid two errors—she must 
not become secular, and yet she must not confine her efforts 
to a field too narrow for the legitimate business of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Church approaches this education question from a point 
peculiar to herself. Her relation to Christ and his kingdom 
determines her position. In this position itis the moral wel- 
fare of society which becomes her aim. In her idea Chris- 
tianity is the only true, sound basis of this moral welfare. 
But Christianity provides for the welfare of humanity in two 
directions ; in respect to moral principles, the truths furnished 
by Revelation, and in respect to the life of righteousness which 
Christians are enabled to live through grace. To establish, 
vindicate, and diffuse divine truth; to develop, fortify, and 
sustain Christian life; to train her children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, making them meet for the Master’s 
use; to bring the world under the dominion of Christ—such 
is the platform which the Church is bound to occupy, and 
nothing incompatible with these principles is allowable as her 
work, 

According to these principles, let it be observed, first of all, 
the Church is bound to take care of the ¢ruth as it is in Jesus. 
It is at this point her relation to human scholarship begins. 
By giving the truth in the form of a Revelation, a Book, to be 
transcribed and translated, for circulation, into all the various 
languages of mankind, with such historical learning and criti- 
cal accuracy as may be needful to preserve its records from 
loss or corruption during the delicate and difficult process, 
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God has invoked the fidelity of his Church to the soundest 

scholarship. Here she comes at once in conflict with religions 

error in all its forms; and here her relation to education jg 

obvious and unavoidable. Of all devices of Satan for the ruin 
of the human race, that deserves to be regarded as the deepest 
and strongest which, assails the foundations of revealed truth. 
How is thisdone? By attempting to array intelligence against 
it. The plan has been to seek victory over the truth by 
dividing the forces which sustain it; arraying physical truths 
against moral truths; reason against faith ; intellectual cul- 
ture against spiritual culture; dividing the kingdom of man.- 
hood against itself; stimulating pride of intellect to a point of 
vain intoxication ; proposing to exalt us to the dignity of gods 
without moral principles; for regeneration substituting self- 
cultivation ; making talent more excellent than virtue ; scholar- 
ship, more divine than inspiration ; liberty, an occasion for-the 
flesh ; slavery, another term for obedience to God ; Christian 
doctrines, dogmas of superstition ; faith, irrational credulity; 
and skepticism, a mark of genius All this in the name of 
intelligence! This we call the most cunning device of Satan, 
because the deadly poison—the fatal error—is concealed under 
a plausible parade of intellectual attainments.. It has its 
attractions for those who would be disgusted with grosser 
forms of opposition to Christianity. It summons the friends 
of piety and the friends of intelligence to unnatural war. The 
success of this scheme of the father of lies is palpable in the 
history of human thought. Its result has been painfully visi- 
ble in bitter conflicts between the friends of science and of 
religion. In various modified forms this mystery of iniquity 
continues to work. It finds agents among the learned and the 
unlearned; among the proudest, and boldest, and most bril- 
liant skeptics, as well as among the most obscure vendors of 
small ideas in bad language who wag their tongues against 
the truth. 

This subtle plan of the wicked one began in Eden; how 
long it shall deceive men God alone knows. The Church 
must meet this old falsehood directly and squarely. Like her 
own great apostle she must take the wise in their own crafti- 
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ness; must show that she also speaks wisdom among them 
that are perfect; that all questions of science are also investi- 
gated by her sons; that she wars against no philosophy but 
that which is falsely so called ; that she is herself the truest 
friend of intelligence; and that her Divine Master is himself 
the King of Truth. That Biblical apologists may meet criti- 
cism with criticism, and argument with argument; that her 
children, of each generation, may fight over the old battles 
under the new names which men invent for them; that suc- 
cessive Victories may accumulate yet more the proof of the 
saying, ‘Greater is he that is in you than he that is in the 
world’; that honest skepticism may be met by clear instruc- 
tion, and bold infidelity be confronted by undeniable facts ; 
in a word, that the cause of truth may be properly sustained, 
the Church is bound to make educational provision for this 
war. Religious and moral questions must be re-discussed in 
every new generation. In certain branches of study men reach 
conclusions which are final, and remain settled ; but in religi- 
ous questions, where the right of private judgment is so largely 
insisted upon, and where the depraved inclinations of men 
inspire opposition, Christian evidences will be debated, per- 
haps, to the end of time. Until God’s kinudom come, and his 
. will be done on earth as it is in heaven, the Church will neces- 
sarily be a Church militant. Yet she has nothing to fear in 
the conflict. It will make truth clearer; it will deepen reli- 
gious convictions ; it will invigorate Christians ; it will result 
in victories that shall multiply the splendors of her final 
triumph, and crown the name of Jesus with eternal praise. 
But in the meanwhile—during the warfare—the Church 
must train her forces for the fight. She must provide for 
such conflicts by no doubtful method. Christian education 
must not be questionable. The office of the Church in rela- 
tion to education is especially to bring about a true combina- 
tion of piety and intelligence—true wisdom. For this com- 
bination God has provided. We have spoken of it as a grievous 
thing in human history, that such a harmony between the 
moral and intellectual life should have been disturbed. The 
human house has been divided against itself. Virtue is not 
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@ science, nor is science a virtue. Men are not as good as they 
know how to be. The whole plan of salvation, and the entire 
work of the Holy Spirit, may be taken in proof of this. If 
the Church is faithful to her mission, she must strive to carry 
the truth to its rightful throne of honor in the human heart. 
The inspired books, which.constitute her Holy Scriptures, fur- 
nish the most admirable illustration of a true combination of 
moral and intellectual elements. Every inspired prophet is 
an example of it. Christ himself is the most perfect repre — 
sentation of it. The Church cannot afford that these elements 
shall be divided. The intellect and the moral affections must 
be unitedly sanctified. The whole personality must be pre- 
sented as a redeemed nature before God. Pentecost, with its 
enlightened apostle, its truth-speaking, eloquent tongues, is a 
sublime type of that .power from on high—that Christian life 
which shall, in its own fire, unite the intellectual and moral 
forces of manhood, and wield them for the spiritual conquest 
of the world. 

The instincts of Christian feeling very naturally recoil from 
a cold intellectual culture. It is this the Church has feared 
and resisted justly. The instincts of intelligence just as natur- 
ally recoil from a religion that seems to depreciate the under- 
standing, or shrinks from investigation. 

In the days of the Apostles the Greeks objected to the cross 
of Christ as an unreasonable method of human improvements. 
They at first seemed to mistake Paul’s teaching for some new 
philosophy, or they pronounced it foolishness to talk of the 
cross of Christ as the wisdom of God. Their idea of wisdom 
was not a religious idea. Did Paul turn away in disgust from 
the Greeks on this account? On the contrary, he met them 
patiently, explained what he meant, declared that he also 
spoke wisdom, and thus ‘he reasoned in the synagogue every 
Sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks.’ His charity 
toward these people was as wise as it was gentle and long-suf- 
fering. 

The great strength of unhallowed learning has always been 
a Goliath, at the shaking of whose spear many in Israel have 
often trembled. And, on the other hand, the unintelligent 
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strength of fanatical ignorance has been a blind Samson, per- 
ishing himself while he destroyed others! It was Coléridge 
who said: ‘All the products of the mere understanding par- 
take of death.’ It was Bacon who said: ‘In knowledge with- 
out love there is ever something of malignity.’ And it was a 
greater than either who said: ‘Knowledge puffeth: up, but 
charity edifieth.” The discrimination is not against knowl- 
edge, but against the divorcement of knowledge from moral 
principles. This divorcement is a consequence of the aliena- 
tion of the human heart from God: ‘ The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned.’ 

Mere activity of the understanding, mere discipline of the 
.cognitive faculties, mere attainments of information, are‘ends 
which have been mistaken for the highest wisdom. This is 
the ‘wisdom of this world’ which must ‘come to naught.’ 
Here is the field of a great modern conflict. On the one side 
are ranged those who contend that a religion which cannot be 
reduced to a science is less worthy of the intelligent than is the 
knowledge of science. On the other side-stand those who, 
appreciating Divine grace in its manifestations and gifts, and 
in its spiritual results in human character, reply, ‘ Though I 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge—though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels—and have not the love 
which righteously devotes me to God and man, I am nothing.’ 
Yet science is not underrated when it is subordinated to reli- 
gion. If science is manly, religion is divine. The Church on 
this subject has been misrepresented by two classes—first, by 
those who have derided the Church as an enemy to science, 
and as contending for a mere superstitious credulity. Tosuch 
persons it is a sufficient answer to say, read her history and 
_ ¢all the roll of her own leaders and reformers. The other 
class which has misrepresented the Church in this matter have 
underrated education and spoken of it as something which God 
had specially rejected as a means for advancing his kingdom. 
Yet such persons do not seem to think God has rejected money 
as a needful means for Church work, though he has said, the 
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love of money is the root of all evil. They show signs of 
pleasfre when wealth or rank comes to the support of piety, 
Education is a thousand times more powerful and far less per. 
ishable—an instrumentality more penetrating and diffusive, 
noble and effective, than all other secular advantages com. 
bined. It is true, that Church work, from the days of the 
Apostles until this hour, illustrates the power of the Divine 
Spirit, and shows how superior grace is to human art.’ It is 
also true, that in laying the foundations of the gospel system, 
‘not many wise men after the flesh, not many noble were 
called.’ ‘God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise.’ ‘ Where is the scribe? where is the wise? 
where is the disputer of this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world?’ Why? Thesimple Bible 
answer is—‘ Lest the cross of Christ should be made of none 
effect.’ Wherein did this world’s wisdom merit Divine rejec- 
tion? In that it was without piety. Now, in the origin of 
the gospel system of salvation, the important point to be estab- 
lished was its divinity, that it was no mere invention of the 
philosophers; that the wisest could not originate it; hence 
miraculous agencies became indispensable. Divinity was to 
make itself manifest. Such a method belongs essentially to a 
period when a revelation is to be made. So in the olden time 
it was commanded ‘that men should stand still and see the sal- 
vation of God.’ So Gideon with three hundred men is sent to 
destroy an army of thirty-two thousand. So, the Apostles 
received directly from on high princely endowments of intel- 
lectual and moral gifts. But now the foundations have been 
laid. The miracles have ceased. The sacred canon is closed. 
Ordinary means become essential means, only with this grand 
addition in all Christian work, that God’s blessing shall accom- 
pany the workman—that to him that hath shall be given— 
that the faithful in little shall become the rulers over much. 
Yet neither now, any more than in apostolical times, can hu- 
man learning supersede divine truth, or cultivation divine 
grace, or education dispense with regeneration, or Church 
work be done without God’s blessing. Nevertheless, educa- 


tion is not displaced by this. At this point we will simply 
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say, in passing, there is around us quite as much impiety 
among the ignorant and uneducated as among the most culti- 
vated, a fact which to observe some people scem entirely to 
forget. 

The Church has nothing to fear from real intelligence. 
What is far more dangerous to her is philosophy, falsely so- 
called, and inaccessible ignorance. Hence her inission-fields 
become schoolhouses, and her missionari¢s schoolmasters. 
Hence, also, the immense value of her Sunday School system. 
The only intelligent classes she fails to reach are usually those 
in whose education she has little or no share. The most ap- 
preciative congregations to which she can preach are the really 
intelligent. Preachers of good sense and piety always pass for 
their full value among such people. They honor clearness, 
correctness, and simplicity. It is only among ignorant, or 
half-educated people, that grandiloquence is popular. Ilearers 
who have itching ears, ever learning and never able to come 
to a knowledge of the truth, who will not endure sound doc- 
trine, are not people spoiled by education. They are described 
by the apostle’as false and corrupt; lovers of their own selves ; 
covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemous, and the like; people 
who have turned from truth to fables; but neither the teach- 
ers nor their hearers does he distinguish for intellectuality or 
learning. 

It is true that some highly cultivated men represent in his- 
tory, successively, English Deism, French Materialism, and 
German Rationalism, all of whom have feeble American imi- 
tators. It is also true that some of these men were grossly 
wicked, and some of them singularly moral. Their infidelity 
is not fairly attributable to their intellectuality, or to their 
learning. However their followers would like to assert it, yet 
we cannot allow them this boast against Christian truth. The 
fact it that, in many instances, the forms of ecclesiasticism 
with which those men happened to be surrounded were cor- 
rupt, degenerate, and secularized—fair marks for skeptical 
satire. From such forms of religion reactions are inevitable. 
Earnest and pious men repudiate them and become reformers. 
Uneducated masses rise against thom, and become reckless, 
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revolutionary, and atheistic. Cultivated men of the world 
treat them with contempt and ridicule; while all who count 
these forms of the Church as legitimate exponents of Chris. 
tianity, reject it for their sake. Some do this more honestly 
and thoughtfully than others; ¢.g., Spinoza, a Jew, cannot 
be content with Judaism, but, believing it to be the only reli- 
gion worthy of notice, Christianity being in his view only a 
heresy, he must choose between Judaism and no religion; 
hence he becomes a pantheist, or rather, more correctly, an 
atheist. But were there not good Christians in England, 
France, and Germany all the while? Yes, undoubtedly. But 
let it be remembered that some of the best of these were not 
in such positions as to meet or cope with such men as Hume, 
Voltaire, or Strauss. Let it also be borne in mind that some 
able Christian thinkers unfortunately attempted to defend 
Christianity while their own erroneous methods of thought 
were logically favorable to the infidel side of the question. 
Hence the skeptics, in some instances, claimed to be repre- © 
sentatives of the accepted principles of sound philosophy. 
Under such a combination of circumstances, while chief, and 
even national forms of ecclesiasticism impressed intelligent 
minds as being full of superstition and folly, and while Dis- 
senters were looked on as offshoots of fanaticism from these 
grand centres, infidelity could appear in its strength. Yet, 
when we examine the writings of these men, we find that what 
are termed assaults on Christianity are, after all, chiefly arrows 
shot at the Church of their day, or the philosophical discussions 
in which superstition and tradition are denounced, and then 
Christianity is supposed to represent nothing better than these. 
Now, we make no apology for these men; we simply state 
historical facts, which prove that it is not intelligence that 
arrayed itself squarely and directly against Christianity, but 
againet misapprehension of Christianity. 

We think it just to condemn these men, because they show 
no very earnest spirit of devotion to truth. They are evidently 
anxious to say all the evil of religion they can. Instead of in- 
vestigators, they are controversialists ; instead of reformers, they 
are infidels. They are as bitter in spirit as they are bad in logic. 
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But in this battle for the truth, educated Christians did 
noble work. ‘ Professed irreligious men—Toland, Tindal, 
Mandeville, Bolingbroke—met foes stronger than themselves. 
The leaders of experimental philosophy, Ray, Boyle, Barrow, 
Newton ; the most learned and accredited scholars of the age, 
Bentley, Clarke, Warburton, Berkeley; the most witty ¢uthors, 
the most beloved and able, Locke, Addison, Swift, Johnson, 
Richardson, all the authority of science and genius was em- 
ployed in putting them down.’' We do not say these defend- 
ants of Christianity always took the right ground. They are 
not beyond criticism ; but they show how scholarship becomes 
effective in meeting skepticism. 

There have been some educated skeptics whom we find it 
more natural to pity than to blame. Take, for example, John 
Stuart Mill, whose early life and education were so managed 
by his infidel father, that he said of himself, ‘ I am one of the 
very few examples, in this country, of one who has not thrown 
off religious belief, but never had it; I grew up in a negative 
state with regard to it. I looked upon the modern as I did 
upon the ancient religion, as something which in no way con- 
cerned me.’ His autobiography is, in many respects, the 
saddest book we ever read. Nota ray of moral light is in it. 
Nothing could illustrate more painfully the fearful conse- 
quences of divorcing intellectual culture from all spiritual 

principles. How fatal the error which fancies that intel- 
lectual training is alone sufficient—that intelligence is the 
only redemption for the human race! It must ever be so. 
Intellectual pride must be fostered ; virtue be nothing but a 
a mental perception, or a pleasure, or a utility, or a form of 
self-interest, and never be appreciated as a moral principle of 
high and holy dignity, unless the Church can infuse into human 
systems of thought the purifying influence of Christian truth. 
But to do this the Church must,herself be an educator. 

True it is that pride of opinion is a fault which does not 
belong to educated people alone. Nothing could be more 
_self-conceited and obstinate than iznorance. Yet when intel- 
lectual people are arrogant and dogmatic, their opposition to 


1 Taine’s English Literature. Vol. II., p. 69. 
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religion seems specially formidable to weak minds, because it 
is the opposition of the intelligent. There are persons who 
are alarmed at the question, ‘ Have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed on him’? They consider not that the 
rulers and the Pharisees may have other reasons for not be- 
lieving’on him besides their intelligence. They forget there 
isa kind of light which men do not love; that while carnal 
natures may hate the light of Jesus, the humble and pure may 
rejoice in it. Said the Divine Master: ‘I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast bid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes’?! It has been well said, too many Christians pay a 
servile deference to incompetent judges of Christianity. They 
abjectly look to men of the world, to scholars, to statesmen for 
testimonials to the everlasting verities of heaven. And if they 
can gather up the writings and speeches of these men—some 
patronizing notices of religion, some incidental compliment to 
the civilizing influence of Christianity, or to the literary beau- 
ties of the Bible, or to the esthetic properties of worship, or to 
the moral sublimity of the Gospel of Christ—they forthwith 
proclaim these tributes as lending some great confirmation to 
the truth of God. 

Pardon, the witness of the Spirit, the consolations of faith 
and hope, the joys of salvation would be poor offerings of 
grace, indeed, if suspended upon scientific or philosophical 
conditions. A religion whose only competent witnesses were 
the highly intellectual and learned would be a sorry failure. 
And yet, in no sense whatever is Christianity deficient in rea- 
sonableness, or antagonistic to learning. 

When Science and Religion are to be distinguished, let the 
distinction be made properly, on true grounds, not in that 
snecring fashion which implies that the chief point of distinc 
tion between them is, that Science represents intelligence, and 
Religion something /ess. The assumption that Nature con- 
tains higher truths than can be found in the Word of God, is 
only a repetition of the old serpent’s dogma, which he arro- 
gantly proposed to Eve—the sensational knowledge of Na- 
ture’s fruits, the key to the wisdom of the gods! Leave the 
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eredulities of religion and come up higher into the regions of 
philosophic thought! Exactly. The world, the flesh, and the 
devil seek to give irreligion the title of respectability which 
belongs to intelligence. They are happy if they can dress up 
the silliest skepticism in the plumes of science. Thus would 
they delude Christians into a war with learning. ‘Ah! you 
cannot stand the truths of science,’ say they. ‘ Very well. 
Let religion attend to its own proper sphere, and leave science 
to the intelligent.” This cool effrontery is literally the impu- 
dence of the devil. The wonder is so many people should 
seem to receive it as if it contained a particle of truth. Reli- 
gion has no war with science, nor yet with scientists, as such. 
In this controversy, it is not the voice of science which has 
said there is no God ; it is the utterance of a fool’s heart. We 
are not to be betrayed into the folly of changing the issue we 
make with an evil heart of unbelief into a fight with science 
and philosophy. Our rods are not designed for the lion’s skin, 
but for the ass which is concealed under it. We have no idea 
_of allowing arrogant men, whether learned or unlearned, to 
palm off their enmity against God as intelligence. Neither 
can we permit them to order religion out of any path of 
thought they choose. Science and philosophy belong to truth. 
All truth belongs to God’s kingdom. The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that dwell there- 
in; the sea is his, and he made it, and his hand formed the 
dry land. There is no province of truth, no field of thought, 
no opportunity for enlarged intellectual vision from which the 
sacred influences of religion may be rightfully excluded. 

If facts and laws of nature cannot be reconciled by some 
men with the declarations of the Bible, the first question is, 
whether the fault is in the men or in the Bible. Do these 
men perfectly understand these facts and laws? Do they also 
perfectly understand the Bible statements? Do they strive to 
effect the harmony which they affirm impossible? or do they 
strive to prevent the reconciliation? These are questions of 
some importance. And still further: because some men may 
not be able to effect this harmony, can no men do it? They 
forget that there are subjective evidences for Biblical truth 
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which are too deeply established in experimental picty to be 
quickly shaken, and men are not easily induced to find fault 
with a book from which alone they have found grace and 
peace in believing. 

There can be no truth foreign to God, to the Father of 
lights. The Church cannot admit that the highest intelli- 
gence is in conflict with His word. Men who have no experi- 
mental knowledge of Scripture truth are apt to take very 
narrow views of the province of religion. They see nothing 
in it but a feeling, an impulse, a blind faith, a superstition, a 
mysticism. They have no adequate conception of Christianity 
as the advanced truth for the redemption of the race, and as a 
great self-evidencing system of grace for the whole life of 
humanity. They know nothing of the unity of the Scrip- 
tnres, and nothing of the analogy of faith. They fight against 
the Bible in. fragments. When volumes would be necessary 
to support their views, they give, instead, short, flippant sen- 
tences, and closing their minds against the answers, reiterate 
the old nonsense about no intelligent man believing such and _ 
such things in the Bible, while tens of thousands of intelii- 
gent men do believe these very things in the Bible. 

Now, to meet all this, to bring piety and intelligence forth 
in their true relation of harmonious service in God’s cause, the 
Church becomes an educator. She cannot wisely avoid any 
issue in this conflict of truth with error. Blending spirituality 
and intelligence, she advances with invincible power. It seems 
to us, in saving, elevating, sustaining, and guiding the moral 
life of the human race, it is the grand office of the Church to 
enter the field of education, and bring about the glorious union 
of all the spirituai and intellectual forces for human good. 

The misconceptions which irreligious minds form of Chris- 
tianity, whether due to bad teaching or to carelessness of truth, 
is a sad hindrance to it. What Christian, while reading an 
infidel book, has not been both surprised and vexed by its mis- 
representations? When men otherwise so intelligent manifest 
such sad ignorance of the truth as it is in Jesus, a sort of de- 
spair of reaching them comes over us. But may not this mis- 
apprehension of the truth be partly our fault? Have we been 
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clear, definite, and logical, at all times, in teaching? Is our 
theology never misrepresentative of the Bible? These are 
grave questions for good men to ponder. Would that those 
questions in our Book of Discipline respecting men claiming 
to be called to preach were universally insisted upon in their 
full meaning— Do they speak justly, readily, clearly’ ? What 
carefulness ought the Church to show as the representative of 
such truth ! 

At this point we wish to refer to a matter which seems to 
deserve a passing notice. There are clasees of rich, worldly 
persons who pass for educated people. They read newspapers, 
novels, politics, subscribe to certain periodicals, and talk in a 
sort of parrot fashion about science and philosophy. When 
young they went to some fashionable school—at least for a 
little while—where they were distinguished for nothing but 
unstudiousness, stupidity, and extravagance. They learned 
the names of a good many books. Sometimes these people go 
to Church. Occasionally they get converted, and become 
transformed into clever Christians by the power of grace. 
Generally, however, they maintain their irreligion; only a 
certain kind of flashy performance in the Church or in the 
pulpit can please them. They are sometimes the degenerate 
remains of good, old, sensible families; small undergrowth of 
a noble old stock from which they have inherited very respect- 
able names. But, in fact, they are very slightly educated, and 
very ignorant, and are now the natural associates of all shod- 
dyites. Yet, because of their modes of dress, assumptions, and 
the like, they get the reputation of belonging to the educated 
classes. Now we solemnly insist, in the name of sound learn- 
ing and good sense, that these counterfeits be not mistaken 
for what education is worth. If worldly men of talent and 
cuiture seem sometimes to seek their society, perhaps the rea- 
son is that lucrative associations are not to be avoided when a 
man is simply seeking his living. 

The Church is bound to guard the intelligence of her own 
people. She should never fear the truth; should never even 
seem to be afraid of it. The paths and processes of thought 
while investigating the facts of natare, laws of matter, history 
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of language, social relations and reciprocitics are not profane . 
paths. This true end is human improvement. A recent 
writer sarcastically asked: ‘Is knowledge always to advance 
under the ban of religion? Is faith never to cease to dread 
investigation? Is science chicfly to value each new discovery 
as a victory gained over its rival?’ The Church should ren- 
der such questions as impossible as they are impertinent. Her 
provisions for education should furnish thinkers and writers 
whose intellectual and spiritual qualities are not doubtful. 

We said the Church had nothing to fear from real intelli- 
gence. We go further and say, whenever the moral and in- 
tellectual com)ination of which we speak has been realized by 
the agents of the Church—whenever her sons have been at 
once deeply spiritual and highly intellectual men, they have 
been the conservative and reformative power of the Church. 

First, they have been the conservative power in the Church. 
Such men in the ministry and laity have been the truest watch- 
men against all heresies and false doctrine. Their books have 
been the theological standards of the Church. 

Secondly, to such men also belong the distinction of being 
the reformers of the Church. Intellectual and learned men 
have been hereti¢al. So have illiterate and weak men. But 
ignorant men have never originated a reformation. The re 
formers were remarkable for the degree in which they united 
piety and intelligence; among saints, the most devout; among 
the intelligent, the most intellectual ; men who could neither 
be deluded by priestcraft, nor entangled by sophistry. Un- 
confused and undaunted by outcries of mobs, decrees of coun- 
cils, fulminations of ecclesiastics, and derisions of infidels, they 
saw the truth clearly, loved it deeply, and stood by it firmly. 
For the truth’s sake they gave up everything. In comparison 
with it fortune was nothing; fame nothing; life itself was not 
counted too dear a price to pay for the honor of their Master’s 
cause. The ancient forms, the old Church usages, the vener- 
able and hallowed associations were all surrendered. In their 
eyes the grandest cathedral in which the truth has become 
corrupt was jess sublime in inspiration than the humblest 
mecting-house where God is worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
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Whenever the Church has taken a step forward, introduced 
an actual improvement in her methods, rejected an unwise 
innovation, the credit, under God, has been due to holy men 
who could think deeply and give powerful expression to their 
thoughts. In proof of the conservative and reformative char- 
acter of such men, Methodists at least need go no further back 
in history than to the days of the Wesleys, whose tongues and 
pens, sermons and books, prose and poctry, wrought so won- 
drously for Christianity, and raised in England a standard 
which, though once despised, now, covered with inscriptions 
of manifold victories, advances into every land beneath the 
sun, winning honor from increasing millions! 

The relation of the Church to the morals of society makes a 
still broader demand for educated agents. 

Theoretical skepticism is not so hurtful as practical iniquity. 
Skeptics are, after all, a small minority of that irreligious mass 
we strive to save. Immoralities, in high places as well as low, 
political corruptions, dishonest business transactions, brazen 
humbuggery, obscene exhibitions, embezzlements, frauds, mul- 
titudinous forms of vice—gross and refined—ten thousand 
forms of ungodly smartness among rich and poor, all pub- 
lished in daily journals so continually that we may well dread 
the familiarity of the .rising generation with the corrupting 
details. These are fearful facts for the Church to deal with. 
To counteract these works of the devil, everywhere in this 
busy, bad world, what agencies can the Church employ? It is 
answered at once—the pulpit, the press, and individual Chris- 
tian influence. These must reach the public sentiment, purify 
and elevate it. But what will bring these into action in most 
effective form? Mere pulpit denunciations will notdo. Will 
revivals of religion suffice? Wil] the example of consistent 
Christians be enough? Wil all these combined head off the 
bad current or arrest its progress? Let us remember it is an 
age of immense activity, and depravity is abundantly made 
manifest, and sends its currents through innumerable channels. 
A manifold press, putting thoughts bad as well as good into 
type, is scattering over the world dailies, weeklies, monthlies, 
quarterlics, and thousands of volumes on all subjects. The 
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world’s money is not withheld from the world’s work. The 
world’s journals and books pay largely. The world’s talent 
is vigorous and well-trained. Secular interests are served 
by magnificent appropriations, investments, corporations, and 
the like. Ideas are rapidly circulated; opinions are quickly 
interchanged. Social, political, and ecclesiastical movements 
are accelerated by the modern swiftness of inter-communi- 
cation. Each nation feels the presence of every other nation, 
The world’s intellectual and moral life is becoming com- 
mon. The forces that shape and direct the life of mankind 
are all running together in curious combinations and con- 
flicts. Meanwhile the masses, who pick up their ideas and 
imbibe their sentiments without much reflection, unconsciously 
echo ten thousand times over the errors and infidelities of 
whose origin they know nothing. Like poisonous seeds, scat- 
tered by the winds, all manner of evil suggestions find lodge 
ment in congenial soil. It is such an age as this, such a rapid 
and powerful movement of moral elements as this, which the 
Church must strive to control. Now, we submit that this 
grand work of the Church is impracticable without a strong 
force of educated. Christian minds. We do not say inspired 
agents would not suffice, but it has not pleased God to con- 
tinue such an apostolic succession. For such work Moses was 
a well-qualified agent. So were the prophets fit men for it. 
So were the Apostles. Let it be understood distinctly we 
refer not to educated preachers alone. Though why preach- 
ers may not be allowed the same privileges of general educa- 
tion permitted to other people we never could understand. 
Nor do we refer to a formal theological school training, the 
particular value of which, as well as what should be its extent, 
is a matter of dispute. But we mean by a strong force of 
educated Christian minds, that Christian men and women, 
generally, as far as possible, in all departments of society, 
ought to be a strong, educated force. 

In the marts of trade, on farms, in workshops, in the social 
circle, in courts of justice, in legislative halls, in all the assem- 
blies of the people, in science and literature, as well as in the 
sacred desk, the agents of Christianity must be found equal in 
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mental vigor and respectable intelligence to the secular think- 
ers and workers around them, or religion will be naturally, 
however unjustly, reproached as a superstition, or despised as 
a mere tradition, or avoided as a fanaticism, and the material 
and intellectual progress of the age will have no spiritual 
leaven, no sound moral health, and no safe guidance. 

Skeptics themselves, become, occasionally, alarmed at such 
social facts as we have mentioned, and shrink from the vices 
of that irreligion whose theories they advocate. They have 
reluctantly confessed that the impersonal god of speculative 
philosophy, however harmonious with theories of the universe 
which strive for the title of scientific, miserably fails as an 
authority for a moral law fit for the social wants of kingdom or 
republic. The morals of prominent and powerful men have 
been'shockingly bad. The politics and the civil administra- 
tions of our country have felt their immoral influence. Their 
example has been fearful. Now, tongues and pens which can 
cope with such rulers of darkness in high places, as well as 
with the myriad-formed evils in lower ranks, must be wielded 
with spiritual and intellectual power. 

There is no substitute for the Church in this work. While 
infidelity and immorality, strong intellectual force, can pull 
down the social fabric, who shall build it up? Can repre- 
sentatives of secular ideas alone do it? Left to them, right 
and wrong, it has been well remarked, ‘resolve themselves 
into mere principles of utility and social communism.’ Can 
that pseudo-philanthropy, which is now-a-days so prolific of 
reform societies, do it? This counterfeit benevolence is one 
of the most dangerous forms of modern infidelity. It promises 
the masses a speedy millennium, and charges the Church with 
lack of humanitarian energy. Its platform is the Bible of an 
advanced era. It stirs up hatred and strife between different 
classes in society. It pities crime more than misfortune. It 
is impatient of all legal restraints. It dissolves the most 
sacred relations of life for the sake of license, which it mistakes 
for liberty. It talks largely of the new era, the universal 
brotherhood, progress, and the like, which Carlyle sums up as 
‘Universal syllabub of philanthropic twaddle’; and he adds, 
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‘Not the least disgusting feature of this gospel, according to 
the platform, is its reference to religion, and even to the 
Christian religion, as its authority.” He is disgusted and 
indignant at such an insult to the Christian religion. There 
is no Christianity in it. It is nothing but ‘a malodorous 
phosphorescence of post-mortem sentimentalism.’ But though 
this pseudo-philanthropy be discarded, if secular ideas alone 
control the fortunes of society, false ethics will be the result. 
Business maxims will become unsound, unsafe, and selfish. 
Says Froude: ‘ When nations go on long on the selfish hypothe- 
sis, they are apt to find at last that they have been mistaken. 
They find it in bankruptcy of honor and character, in social 
wreck ard dissolution. All /zes,in serious matters, end at 
last, as Carlyle says, in broken heads. That is the final issue 
that they are sure to come to in the long run. The Maker of 
the world does not permit a society to continue which forgets 
or denies the nobler principles of action. But the end is often 
long in coming, and these nobler principles are meanwhile not 
provided for us by the inductive philosophy.’ 

Now, we repeat the question, Who can build up society in ' 
the harmony of virtue and intelligence? Can the State do it? 
Civil power cannot do such moral work. Good laws must be 
upheld by sound public sentiment. Government is the pro- 
duct, not the producer, of such sentiment. The State cannot 
regenerate character. In a general and indirect manner the 
State can give its influence to Christianity. It can protect 
faith and punish crime; but it cannot become a preacher, an 
editor, an author, and a circulator of religious literature with- 
out becoming also the Church. It has not been able yet to 
protect society against even a nefarious literature, whose in- 
famous tendencies shock the commonest sense of decency. 
Horrible reading matter, printed on cheap. paper, illustrated 
by vulgar pictures, stimulating the lowest passions, congenial 
with the lowest taste, bought and sold by the young, and by 
that large class whose education is just enough to give them 
an opportunity to relish it; pamphlets and volumes piled up 
at the depots, Ingged by arinsfull through cars and steamboats 
—a mass of intellectual abortions and moral monstrosities! 
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Satanic literature, powerful and deadly! poison for the young 
veins of the rising generation, for which Government has no 
antidote; what can the State do with it? When it breaks out 
in its natural consequences of crime, Government may deal 
fearfully with the poor wretches who have been poisoned by 
it; but this is cutting off the branches only; the vile roots are 
still there, and other branches will grow again. 

Can the Church do nothing in this matter? In the light of 
history it may be affirmed boldly, that so far as such evils have 
been counteracted at all, and society been built up in virtue 
and intelligence, it has been done by the Christian Church, 
and the most powerful agency which the Church has ever 
employed in such work has been educated Christian mind. 

A point which, we think, is often overlooked in discussing 
the relation of the Church to education, is that the Christian 
idea of education must include a proper respect for the influ- 
ence of divine grace in the development of manhood. 

This idea of grace does not enter into any secular system of 
education. Secular writers on human improvement, whether 
in respect to individuals or to society, make no account of Re- 
demption and means of grace. Skeptical writers, if they allude 
to gracious influence at all, do so only in mockery, or to speak 
of them as mystic notions of the unintelligent. 

The divine Spirit of truth, by whose grace the heart is re- 
generated, purified, strengthened in its noblest purposes and 
best endeavors, has no place in the world’s idea of educated 
manhood. No definition of education found in the schools 
contains such a conception. Grace is not a means of human 
culture in any of this world’s plans; yet without it what pro- 
vision is proposed for moral nature? At best, only a few con- 
ventional rules. Now, the Church holds that ‘ The fruit of 
the Spirit is in all goodness.’ As a vital question, she asks, 
‘ Have ye received the Holy Ghost’? 

‘Taught by the Spirit,’ ‘Led by the Spirit,’ are neither 
mystica] nor meaningless words. Leave out this provision for 
human character and what science of manly excellence is vom- 
plete? Are there no faculties of the soul except intellectual 
faculties? Is education to have nothing to do with moral 
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principles and moral life? And is it nothing to the Church 
though doubt and dimness prevail in the minds of men respect- — 
ing the gracious office of the Holy Spirit in sanctifying char-. 
acter ? Shall the young men and women of Christendom leave 
school with the idea that grace from God is to have no place 
in their cultivation? Then rationalistic or sensational repu- 
diation of spiritual influences from what they conceive to be 
the sphere of intelligence becomes a natural consequence. All 
means of mental elevation are appreciated, all forces which 
pertain to mind or matter are considered ; but, in the entire 
curriculum, no Scripture truth, and no word about the power 
of the Holy Ghost! Is it strange that among people thus 
educated we presently hear of prayer-tests, which boldly re- 
peat the heathen question, ‘ What profit shall we have if we 
pray unto him’? Scientists, educated after such fashion, nar- 
rowing study to things of time and sense exclusively, find no 
place for the spiritual or the eternal verities which so deeply 
concern human life. But from Sinai to Pentecost, from the 
gift of the law to the gift of the Spirit, and from the days of 
the apostles until now, history will sustain the declaration 
that the best light humanity has ever received, the most ele- 
vating for the understanding and the heart of man, has been 


light from on high—the law that came by Moses, and the grace - | 


and truth that came by Jesus Christ. 

The next point we propose to consider is, the form of educa- 
tion on which the Church should insist. The State is naturally 
most ready to provide for that form of education which is more 
immediately related to secular interests. In qualifying men to 
vote, and in fitting them for material service—teaching in pri- 
mary schools and high schools and universities, with special view 
to what is conceived as essential to that form of education now 
termed practical—preparing for the development of material 
wealth, the State will most naturally foster education that can 
be most readily converted into public income. Secular journals 
will specially advocate such education. In the name of Po- 
litical Economy the material utilities will be the ends con- 
templated. 

Purely literary journals will advocate a variety of educa- 
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tional methods; but the Church must occupy a different 
ground in respect to the form of education to be preferred. 
Her position is more comprehensive. It is not essentially dis- 
cordant with the political, economical, or literary purposes of 
education. While not unmindful of practical utilities, or of 
literary excellencies for their own sake, nevertheless the moral, 
not the material relations and products, the spzritwal, not the 
secular ends of education, engage her attention chiefly. She 
esteems manly faculties worthy of high culture for their own 
sake. Her chief aim is at manhood’s best development. In- 
formation, knowledge, material utility, political sagacity, 
literary refinement are not put before personal worth. She is 
more concerned about what a man shall de than what he shall 
know. To make her sons ‘én understanding men,’ with clear, 
strong intellects, sound judgments, honest principles, clean 
hearts, right wills—-this is her aim. She appreciates the dig- 
nity and destiny of manhood, and educates men for eternity, 
and not time only; as heirs of immortality, kirgs and priests 
unto God forever! Her Lord of life and glory became a man, 
and lived and died for men. With such an estimate of re- 
deemed manhood, her form of education must furnish the 
very highest standard. In her view divine ideas lie at the 
foundations of all science. All laws of nature are God’s laws. 
The end of all scientific study, with her, is not to apply science 
to arts, mechanical contrivances, and the like. This is but its 
proximate purpose. Its ultimate end is to bring the soul into 
amore distinct realization of the wisdom and majesty of its 
God, and uplift and ennoble it with great and glorious study to 
which God has himself invited us. With such views, the 
Church will include the sciences in her curriculum. 

But can the study of the languages be omitted? The Bible 
is inseparable from language. In it the Bible has a great past, 
and a great future—a history and a prophecy. In what tongue 
of East or West, of ancient or modern times, has the Church 
no interest? And what shall we say of history, mental and 
moral philosophy, and even poetry? Can a man witha Bible 
and Hymn-book in his hand say Christianity has no concern in 
these studies? From what department of thorough education 
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can the Church wisely detach the attention of her sons? From 
political economy? Are her sons, then, not among rulers? 
From studies which fit men for business? Are not her sons, 
even in regular Church work, concerned with financial inter- 
ests? We must not forget that hers is the care and culture 
of manhood in all that pertains to his wisdom, his power, his 
goodness, and his glory! Some Christians seem not to under- 
stand clearly how the Church sustains any obligatory relation 
to general education. That she should teach the Holy Scrip- 
tures is casily seen ; but that she should teach Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and the sciences is not so plain. What, it is 
asked, have these studies to do with making people Christians? 
They have nothing immediately to do with repentance and 
justification by faith, but they have a great deal to do with 
personal improvement, accuracy.of thought and speech, and 
general intelligence in the life-work of men. Let us observe 
one or two points here. 

We can sustain a moral relation to things which in them- 
selves have no moral quality. Things we eat and drink have no 
moral quality, yet it is written, ‘ Whether ye est or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ Certain text- 
books have no moral quality, yet may be used unto most 
valuable moral ends. The law of self-improvement is a moral 
law, and no man may lightly despise any valuable agency for 
securing the best development of his own mind. 

All educational agencies, whether religious or secular, have 
certain things in common, such as means to develop the mental 
powers—exercises, and the like. Language, numbers, laws, are 
those things which cannot be left out of any kind of education. 
Without some knowledge of these no one can be sufficiently 
educated to learn the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the laws of his own Church. If one becomes a secular 
student by reason of studying these things, then are al] Church 
members who know such things secular. Nor is it the extent 
to which they are pursued, any more than the fact that they 
are studied, which gives them a secular character. Bible 
commentators study language, numbers, and laws to an extent 
rarely pursued by many college graduates. The fact is, the 
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more we study Christianity the more we perceive how vast is 
the range of truth that is related to it. Said an apostle: 
‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.’ 

What a range of study is here! ‘ Think on these things’! 
What room for thought is here! We are left to apply these 
categories to whatsoever things they belong. We would call 
this the apostolic magna charta of Christian education. Under 
this charta Church institutions may frame the grandest cur- 
riculum of study. 

It is obvious that the moral worth of human nature fur- 
nishes a broader basis for education than can be suggested by 
State policy, material interests, or literary ambition. This is 
a notable fact. While State legislation has respect to political 
and material results, and appropriates funds to schools of 
limited grade, and is hardly appreciative of the higher univer- 
sities belonging to the State itself, except for their technical 
and professional value, the Church, with no State patronage, 
has provided the best high schools, colleges, and even univer- 
sities. While her members pay taxes for public schools which 
they scarcely patronize at all, they show a remarkable appre- 
ciation for seminaries of the highest grade, and support them 
by free-will offerings of benevolence. The Christian Church 
is, at least in this country, the most reliable patron and best 
protector of the highest forms of education. Her standard of 
manhood is higher, her obligation to make the most of human 
nature is more sacred, her work more world-encompassing, her 
ends more divine and enduring. She would make truth vic- 
torious over all the earth, till everywhere her children shall 
repeat the grand challenge of the apostle, ‘ Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth Jesus is the Son 
of God’! 

The world’s indebtedness to the Church for intellectual 
advancement is a grand chapter for the historian’s pen. 
Grecian civilization was a wonderful forward movement of 
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intellectual life. Roman power was the enthronement of 
mental energies vastly superior to the rude barbarism over 
which it triumphed. To this day civilized humanity feels the 
influence of those classic Jands, and enjoys the literature of 
Greece and Rome. But the world’s debt to the Church is 
infinitely greater. To no pagan intelligence can we trace the 
origin of that purer light and powerful form of intellectual 
activity which distinguishes Christendom above every other 
portion of the world. Christianity furnished a moral and 
conservative element which heathendom lacked, and it is 
Christianity which has really preserved classic intelligence, 
purified it, and made it immortal. ‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth,’ said Jesus. History wonderfully verifies the saying, 
No unchristian nation has appreciated and cherished the litera- 
ture of the ancient republics. To go still further back, Genesis 
is the beginning of universal history. The Decalogue is the 
beginning of a sound and consistent jurisprudence. Jewish 
prophecy is the first distinct announcement of a grand future 
for the human race. At Huvreb, where the ancient Church 
was first formally organized, appeared the light and sounded 
the trumpet that doomed the superstition and idolatry of the 
world. Subsequently, the Church of Christ sent its apostles 
to the very centres of pagan civilization to instruct and redeem 
it. Their only weapon of conquest was the truth, the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God. It redeemed every 
nation it conquered, and it is to-day the mightiest weapon of: 
conquest in the world. Extract from modern literature all 
the light it has borrowed from the Lible, and its glory would 
be eclipsed. It is this truth the Church is commissioned to 
disseminate through all the earth, fulfilling the Master’s words 
to his disciples, ‘ Ye are the light of the world’ ! 

The Church enters upon this grand work of education, not. 
so much because Christianity needs education, as because edu- 
cation needs Christianity. As educated Greece and Rome 
needed Christianity, so all minds and all progress need Chris- 
tianity. 

But how shall the Church perform in the best manner her 
duty in this education work? This is itself a great, practical 
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question, sufficient for a volume.’ VPerhaps the ideal of a 
Church school has nowhere yet been fully realized. The 
Church has her difficulties to meet in this work. Ter educa- 
tional plans, like her missionary and other benevolent opera- 
tions, find their chief obstacles within her own organization. 
Brakes are screwed down on her wheels by the conduct of her 
own members, and her motive power is at the same time 
diminished by withholding fuel from her fires. The Master’s 
parables of the good and bad fish in the net, and of the wheat 
and tares growing together, are as applicable to the modern 
as to the ancient Church. Much of the talent, energy, and 
wealth which belong to the Church are her resources only 
nominally. She carries an embarrassing proportion of nega- 
tive members—dead heads and dead hearts—who measure 
what they do for the Church not by duty, but by impulse and 
convenience. If they are visited by a Church agent he is pro- 
nounced an annoying beggar, and the Church stands at the 
locked doors of her own treasurers! What she supposed to 
be her own bank, on whose ample resources she could rely, 
often proves to be only a number of private concerns where 
her agents find no deposits to her credit. She contracts her 
work to available benevolence. Alas! benevolence is a luxury 
men find it less difficult to surrender than many other enjoy- 
ments. Nevertheless, this great work goes forward by the 
hands of the faithful, and the carnestness of the Church in- 
creases. The light advances ; thousands rejoice in it. Faithful 
nen will not restrain prayer, nor diminish effurt. We look 
hopefully to the future; while the sublime prayer which the 
Master taught to a few humble men of Galilee has become the 
solemn, earnest, united cry of redeemed millions: ‘ Tuy K1na- 
DOM COME, AND THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH A8 IT IS DONE IN 
Yxzaven’! 
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Art. ITI.— Memorials of a Quiet Life. By Avausrus J. 0. 
Harz. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 


We liveyin a country where quiet is rarely sought, and still 
more rarely found. The fever of unrest fills the soul of the 
American, because worldly success is made the end-all of 
existence. The startling haste with which our countrymen 
rush forward in the pursuit of this blessing, so-called, is only 
a little less wonderful than sad. The small secks to be great, 
and much asks for more. Neither fatigue nor trials serve to 
turn them aside from the great purpose of their existence. It 
is with a certain bewildered amazement that we watch men in 
the pursuit of fame and fortune, reaching forward with more 
eager haste as the shadows lengthen, and with increasing speed 
as ‘the rapid of life shoots to the fall’; and when the end 
comes, as come it must, the last words gasped out are: ‘ Not as 
thongh I had attained.’ 

In the introduction to the American edition of the volume 
before us, by F. D. Huntington, he says: ‘ There are two dis- 
eases that poison the people’s peace, generating a chronic religi- 
ous unbelief—the ambition of showy performances, and a for- 
getfulness of the divine element and end in al] strong and 
beautiful conduct. That element is always tranquil; and, 
accordingly, those lives where the Heavenly Presence is felt are 
always serene and steadfast. What needs to be demonstrated of 
the Christian faith now, seems to be, not so much the credibility 
of its documentary evidence, as the genuineness of its original 
quality; not so much its top-growth, as its root; not so much 
its capacity of noise and distension, as the blessedness of its 
patient, silent, and yet intensely earnest waiting upon God. 
To be ardent without affectation, enthusiastic without incon- 
stancy, vigorous without assumption, cheerful without irrever- 
ence, equal to all occasions without courting either applause 
or opposition, is the perfect type of piety. Thus far it 
appears to have been yielded nowhere in Christendom, in 
its purest and finest form, so often as in the Christian homes 
of England, 
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‘America need not be ashamed to acknowledge it. She will 
be wise if she learns from it. She will be foolish if she forfeits 
the highest charm of national and personal bearing by refusing, 
in a self-sufficient pride which is her peculiar temptation, to 
mould her temper and manners after that chaste model. Eng- 
lish defects are obvious enough, but English household religion 
is a very gracious thing, and we should do well to claim it as 
a part of our ancestral heritage. Sooner or later we must find 
gut that gentle breeding, a child of Christianity, is a positive 
good, and that neither energy nor independence can be a sub- 
stitute for it in the true measurement of human greatness. 
We may go on multiplying enterprise and knowledge, making 
money and pushing discovery, but unless we crown these 
growths and gains with that supreme grace which is the fasci- 
nation of the biography before us, we shall come to a discovery 
that will mortify us; namely, that eagerness and restlessness, 
hurry and clamor, are symptoms of vulgarity or of disorder ; 
that even religion does not give its best peace unless its foun- 
tains are in secret and still places; and that “in quietness and 
confidence” is the abiding “strength ” of the soul of man.’ 

In The Memorials of a Quiet Life, we are introduced, as 
privileged guests, into an intellectual and refined English 
Christian home-circle; we sit by the same fireside, and dine 
at the same hospitable board. Living faces are hardly more 
familiar than those which look so kindly upon us; we almost 
catch the happy laugh, and hear the murmur of voices. 

The home we thus enter may be described negatively quite 
as well as affirmatively. No cant, no covetousness, no malice, 
no self-seeking dwell there; but we feel the influence of con- 
tentment, industry, warm affections, a cordial geniality, and 
a pervading indication of the love of God through Christ in 
the heart. The motto of their daily life seemed to be com- 
prised in that pithy saying of Augustus Hare: ‘ What we can 
do for God is little er nothing, but we must do our little 
nothings for his glory. 

Naturally enough, her adopted son has made Mrs. Augustus 
Hare (Maria Leycester) the central figure in the group of dis- 
tinguished persons, whose lives are so intimately blended with 
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hers; but it must be owned that the chief interest in the vol- 
ume is found in the noble characters by whom she was sur- 
rounded. The two portraits of Maria Leycester present a 
pathetic contrast, thirty-three years intervening between them. 
The outline of the features bear a faint resemblance, and yet 
how different!—the smooth, untroubled face of her mature 
womanhood, and the dimmed, care-worn, sad look of her later 
years. The contrast is before us in all its salient significance, 
showing us the decay of a lifetime in a single instant. In a 
letter of Madame de Sévigné to the President de Moulgcan, 
who had expressed extreme distaste to the title of grandtather, 
she says: ‘Could we, at twenty years of age, be made to see 
in -a mirror the face we should have at sixty, there would be a 
revulsion of shocked fear and surprise; we should be horrified 
at this abruptly deformed figure; but in nature there are no 
such abrupt distortions; her declivities are gradual and gen- 
tle; there is daily waste, a day-by-day transmutation ; but we 
look to-day as we did yesterday, and to-morrow as to-day. 
Ainsi nous avancons sans le sentir, et c’est un miracle de cette 
Providence, que j'adore.’ It is the sudden contrast between 
the sparkling face of youth, and the time-tried one of age 
which renders the identity so painfully startling. 

The greatest interest and delight of Maria Leycester’s carly 
life was derived from her association with the Reginald He- 
bers, who were quite near neighbors, living, as they did, at 
Hodnet, about two miles from her father’s rectory. A part of 
each day was passed with that charming home-circle, and in 
the evening Mr. Heber would read aloud either poetry or one 
of Sir Walter Scott’s newly published novels. He instructed 
her in German, and frequently wrote songs to suit her voice. 
There is no doubt that constant intercourse with this good and 
cultivated family became the means, with God’s blessing, of 
elevating her character and forming her tastes, and that which, 
at first, seemed mere pastime, assumed the graver significance 
of providential guidance. 

‘In no-scene of Reginald Heber’s life,’ wrote Mr. Blunt, 
‘did his character appear in greater beauty than while he was 
1 Madame de Sévigné au Président de Moul;eau, le 27 Janvier, 1637. 
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living at Tlodnet, secing God’s blessings spring out of his 
mother earth, and cating his own bread in peace and privacy. 
llis talents might have made him proud, but he was humble- 
minded as a child—eager to call forth the intellectual stores 
of others, rather than to display his own—arguing without 
dogmatism, and convincing without triumph—cqually willing 
to ‘reason with the wise, or to take a share in the innocent 
gaictics of a winter’s fireside ; for it was no part of his creed 
that all innocent mirth ought to be banished from the purlieus 
of a good man’s dwelling, or that he is called upon to abstract 
himself from the refinements and civilities of life, as if sitting 
to Teniers for a picture of the Temptation of St. Anthony. 
. . « « His love of letters might have made him an inactive 
parish priest, but he was daily amongst his parishioners, ad- 
vising them in difficultics, comforting them in distress, kneel- 
ing, often to the hazard of his own life, by their sick bed; 
exhorting, encouraging, reproving as he saw need ; when there 
‘was strife, the peacemaker ; when there was want, the cheerful 
giver. Yct, in all this, there was no parade, no effort, appar- 
ently not the smallest consciousness that his conduct differed 
from that of other men—his duty seemed to be his delight, his 
piety an instinct.’ 

A few extracts from the diary of Maria Leycester at this 
time will convey some idea of the home-life in which she was 
so charmingly domesticated : 

‘May 24, 1817—I have just spent two delightful days at 
Hodnet Rectory. I never saw, or rather heard, Mr. Reginald 
Ileber so agreeable, though, indeed, I always say this of the 
last time of seeing him; but, really, his stories are quite inex- 
haustible--the more he tells the more he seems to have to 
tell.’ 

‘June 14.—A most delightful evening with the Hebers—Re- 
ginald reading and reciting verses, and telling varions enter- 
taining stories. Among others, he mentioned that a letter-had 
lately been received at the postoffice directed “To my son,” 
and great was the difficulty as to whom the letter should be 
delivered, till a sailor solved it by asking if there was a letter 
“from my mother,” when it was given up to him at once. 
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Late in the evening he recited a poem of Coleridge —“ The 
Ancient Mariner.”’ 

The first mention made of Augustus Hare occurs two years 
later. 

‘Dec. 14, 1818.—-My brothers and I have had such a pleas. 
ant visit at Hodnet. There were only Mr. and Mrs. R. Heber, 
Mr. Heber, and Mr. Augustus Hare there. The latter is the 
oddest and most agreeable person I have seen for a very long 
time—very clever and enthusiastic, but quite unlike other 
people, which is a relief sometimes, for every-day people are 
so common in this world.’ 

‘March 25, 1819.—I have been spending two whole days 
with the Reginald Hebers; he was very delightful, and our 
evenings were most snug and comfortable. Reginald Heber 
made songs for us as fast as we could sing them.’ 

It was at this time that Maria Leycester met with Mr. Mar 
tin Stow, who was living at Hodnet as Reginald Heber’s 
curate, and sharing, as they did, the many enjoyments of that 
charming home, it is not surprising that they became mutu- 
ally attached to one another. Her father withheld his consent 
to their union, wittout which she refused to marry him. It 
was in January, 1823, that Reginald Heber accepted the Bish- 
opric of Calcutta, and offered an Indian chaplaincy to Mr. 
Stow, hoping that Mr. Leycester would then be persuaded to 
assent to the marriage; but they were mistaken, and Maria 
parted from her friend and lover,.convinced that they would 
never mect again. A great blank was thus made in her life, 
but Maria was gifted with what sometimes seems the best 
blessing which God bestows, a cheerful, happy, contented 
spirit. Goéthe.writes, in one of his fictions, of a distressed 
frau: ‘ Nothing could save her from utter bewilderment, ex- 
cept patiently to do the duty which each day brought with it.’ 
Thus Maria Leycester, with calm good sense, used each day 
and moment carefully, as one who labored for God, so that, 
when the news came that Stow had died of fever at Dacca, 
she was enabled to bear it with resignation to the Divine will. 

From this period Augustus Hare and his family become so 
closely interwoven with the story that we will follow the course 
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of the narrative, and give a slight sketch of the brothers. Au- 
gustus and Julius Hare are best known to general readers as 
the authors of Guesses at Truth’ ; their character and literary 
attainments were such as to make their influence very widely 
felt. The life of Augustus was more retired, but Julius was 
long considered one of the leaders of the Broad Church Party. 
He became Rector of Hurstmonceaux in 1832, Archdeacon of 
Lewes in 1840, Canon of Chichester in 1851, and Chaplain to 
the Queen in 1853. The oldest brother, Francis, also acquired 
a decided literary reputation. Their mother was Georgiana, 
the fourth daughter of Bishop Shipley; she was a brilliant 
beauty, and was said to resemble her celebrated cousin, ‘ the 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire.’ She was not only a beauty 
and a wit, but thoroughly conversant with all the modern 
languages, as well as Latin and Greek, and her artistic talents 
attracted the attention and were developed under the care 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was a daily visitor at her father’s 
house. 

Bishop Shipley, very naturally, entertained ambitious views 
for his accomplished and scholarly daughter, so that it was 
with great chagrin that he learned of her attachment to 
Francis Hare-Naylor, the son of the Canon of Winchester. 
‘At length, however, seeing the hopeless state of his daughter’s 
affections, the Bishop was induced to invite Francis Hare- 
Naylor to Twyford. The following day he was arrested for 
debt, while driving in the episcopal coach with Georgiana and 
her parents. He was then forbidden the house, but on his 
release he contrived to communicate with his beloved by 
dressing up as a beggar, and appearing at her carriage win- 
_ dow, as it ploughed its way through the muddy lanes between 
Winchester and Twyford. She recognized him, and kissed 
her hand in the presence of her family. The scene of indig- 
nation and reproach which followed brought matters to a 
crisis.” Francis Hare-Naylor does not indeed come down to 
us with much of a reputation, save for his good looks, his 
poverty, and the ill-favor in which he was held by his father; 
but he was apparently well skilled in the treatment of a 
woman’s heart, for, despite all opposition, the affair ended in 
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marriage, and we find them living happily together in Italy 
on an annuity of £200. 

It was in Italy that-her four sons were born: Francis, An- 
guatus, Julius, and Marcus; and Mrs. Ilare-Naylor gave her. 
self up with the most untiring devotion to their education, 
The effurt to advance her eldest son, Francis, both morally 
and intellectually, seemed to influence every act of her life, 
‘ Before he was four years old, Francis Hare had begun to dis- 
play the talents which afterward distinguished him, epeaking 
English, French, and Italian with equal facility. Before he 
was ten, he could read fluently, with his mother, all the easier 
Greck and Latin classics, and he was familiar with many of 
the best authors in French and Italian.’ 

The intellectua] atmosphere in which the boys were brought 
up had an immense influence on the formation of their charac- 
ter. Bologna was the resort of many learned persons, who 
were attracted thither by the university, so that the Hare- 
Naylors enjoyed the most choice literary society, and num- 
bered the celebrated Mezzofanti as one of their intimate 
friends. One of ‘the most remarkable of the refugees from 
Spain, who, at that time, were the principal instructors in the 
Scnole Pie of Bologna, was Father Emmanuel Afonte. ‘An 
enthusiast in the study of Greek, Afonte possessed a solid and 
critical knowledge of the language, of which he wrote an ex- 
eellent and practical grammar for the schools of the univer- 
sity, frequently republished since his time; and it was pro- 
bably to this habit of close and critical examination, which he 
acquired under Afonte’s instruction, that his pupil Mezzofanti 
owed the exact knowledge of the niceties of the language, and 
the power of discriminating between all the varieties of the 
Greek style, for which he became so eminently distinguished.’ 
Clotilda Tambroni, the adopted daughter of Afonte, possessed 
acquirements even more wonderful than his own. Notwith- 
standing her sex, she occupied the chair of the professor of 
Greek, and her lectures were always largely attended. Her 
bust and picture still decorate the walls of the university. It 
was under the care of Don Emmanuel Afonte, and Clotilda 
Tambroni, that the sons of Mrs. Hare-Naylor received their 
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carlicst instructions. Francie, being the oldest, was able to 
remember the precepts then instilled, and transmit them to 
his brothers in after years. The unity of the four brothers 
was proverbial; Landor used to call them the ‘ most brotherly 
of brothers.” When they had grown to be men, Francis and 
Augustus visited Bologna together, and .Angustus writes: 
‘Oct. 27.—I am quite delighted with the people of Bologna. 
They all seemed so glad to sce my brother again. Mezzofanti 
eapecially, who was formerly one of his thousand and one 
instructors, and who is now celebrated as the greatest linguist 
in the world, being perfect master of thirty languages, besides 
being more or less acquainted with twenty others, could hardly 
satisfy himself with looking at his old pupil, who, he had heard 
from Fazakerley, had turned out a great Grecian. Then he 
alluded, with looks of gratitude, to my brother’s great kindness 
to him in a dangerous illness, then talked to me a little, then 
began rejoicing over Francis and his Greek again.’ 

In 1806 Julius was sent to the Charter-house, where his 
improvement was very rapid. ‘His companions and friends 
were Thirlwall and Grote, the future historians of Greece ; / 
Waddington, afterwards Dean of Durham; Sir William Nor- 
.ris, and Sir Henry Havelock. The last two continned his 
friends throughout his life. ILavelock received from his com- 
panions the nickname of Phloss, meaning philosopher. When 
Julius entered Trinity he had already acquired a great repu- 
tation both as a scholar and a mathematician, and was eagerly 
welcomed by the best set in the college. It was at this time 
that he formed the friendship of Starr, Whewell, Worsley, and . 
Kenelm Digby. 

The residence of Julias at Weimer, when a child, and the 
interest aroused by the conversations of Goéthe, and Schiller, 
and other illustrious persons who constantly met in the sick 
chamber of his mother, had inspired him with an enthusiasm 
for German poets and philosophers which never died out, and 
when he entered Cambridge ‘ his knowledge of German litera- 
ture had been hithertd unknown in an undergraduate.’ Ilis 
aunt, Lady Jones, remonstrated with him about his preference 
for German authors, considering it dangerous for one so young ; 
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and in one of her letters, impetuously declared her wish that 
‘all his German books were burnt.’ He replied: 

‘Jan., 1820.—As for my German books, I hope from my 
heart that the day will never arrive when I shall be induced 
to burn them, for I am convinced that I never shall do 80, 
unless I have first become a base slave of Mammon, and a 
mere vile lump of selfishness. I shall never be able to repay 
the hundredth part of the obligation I am under to them, even 
though I were to shed every drop of my blood in defence of 
their liberties. For to them I owe the best of all my knowl. 
edge, and if they have not purified my heart, the fault is my 
own. Above all, to them I owe my ability to believe. in 
Christianity with a much more implicit and intelligent faith 
than I otherwise should have been able to have done; for 
without them I should only have saved myself from dreary 
suspicions, by a refusal to allow my heart to follow my head, 
and by a self-willed determination to believe whether my rea- 
son approved of my belief or not. The question has been so 
often a subject of discussion that I have determined, once for 
all, to state my reasons for remaining in my opinion.’ 

Julius Hare was ever ready to maintain his right to an 


opinion ; still more to defend it. He was never afraid of. 


words ; still less of men. When once his reason determined 
- what was true, he was ready to vindicate it to the bitter end. 
Any attack on Luther, Niebuhr, Bunsen, Coleridge, would 
have called forth his sword from its scabbard under much less 
provocation than was actually given in the respective cases. 
- Indeed, in some of these instances we almost wonder at the 
amount of energy and learning spent against charges which 
seemed hardly sufficient, either in quality or quantity, to need 
any refutation at all. But even when the object of attack was 
his dearest friend, it was an outraged sense not so much of 
private partiality as of public justice that fired the train; and 
in one remarkable instance in his later life (that of the Hamp- 
den controversy) he came forward in behalf of an entire 
stranger. 

Augustus Hare had been adopted by his aunt, Lady Jones, 
who educated him as her son, and was very desirous for him 
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to take orders, not only that he might be useful in the Church, 
put that he should succeed to the rich family living of Hurst- 
monceaux. To this wish of Lady Jones Augustus always 
evinced a decided repugnance. He held the dignity of the 
clerical office in the highest estimation, but he felt that the 
Church was not the sphere for which he was best adapted. In 
the summer of 1820 he was elected school examiner at Oxford, 
where he was much beloved by all the pupils. He possessed 
the power to attract constant attendance and earnest atten- 
tion. He had also the gift of mental assimilation, and, by 
his enthusiasm, invested his instructions with peculiar interest, 
while his eccentricities of manner were a constant delight and 
amusement. Archdeacon Randall writes of him at this time: 
‘If excited in conversation he would spring up in the midst 
of his talk, twirl himself rapidly around three times, and sit 
down again without pausing in what he was saying, as if some 
external action was necessary to let off the force of his excite- 
ment. After dinner, at the houses of his intimate friends, he 
would rush up and down the drawing-room in the vehemence 
of his spirits, and then cast himself upon a sofa, and throw up 
his legs in the air.’ 
It was in the spring of 1825 that Augustus Hare received 
the ‘news of the death of his most esteemed friend, Martin 
Stow, the betrothed of Maria Leycester, and on the evening 
of that day he decided upon taking orders. He wrote about 
this time: ‘In darkness there is no choice. It is light that 
enables us to see the differences between things, and it is 
Christ that gives us the light.’ On the outside of the letter 
which he wrote to Lady Jones, announcing his determination, 
she has inscribed ‘Mirabdilia/’ It was Augustus Hare’s wish 
to remain tutor at New College during his year of deaconship, 
and, after he was ordained priest, to accept the first country 
curacy which offered. In 1827 he went to Italy, where, owing 
to an accident, he passed several months with the Blessing- 
tons. He gives us a glimpse of their home-life in a letter to 
Mrs. Stanley: ‘Their house is, perhaps, not the house for a 
clergyman,’ though not a word is ever said there, either on 
religion, or morals, or politics, which could offend the most 
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scrupulous car; but I cannot quarrel with people who, for my ten! 
brother’s sake, have received me both cordially and kindly, ‘her 
Lady Blessington reminds me of Julius’ Guwess—* Flattery ig of | 
the nicest thing in the world; pray, don’t sugar it too sweet.” bet 
Lady Blessington sugars it too sweet. New College, Francis, bea 
the Vicar of Rumford, Landor, all are almost equally superla- J 
tive. But she is attentive, she is clever, she is affable, she jg Ne 
amusing, she is Irish, she has black hair, and if she does not ver 
tire of me, which is not impossible, I foresee that she will con- cot 
tinne to force me to dine with her five times a week.’ wa 

Meanwhile the friendship which had long existed between cor 
Maria Leycester and Augustus Hare assumed a warmer char- an! 
acter, and their engagement received the sanction of her father gor 
in 1828. Throughout her life, as will be seen, notwitstanding the 


her love and ‘faith in God, Maria Leycester needed the sup- oft 
port of a human arm, the love of a human heart. When, one be 
by one, these earthly props were removed, there was ever an- ag 
other to takes its place. There is a mild fervor, a womanly on 
devotion, in her love for each object of affection in its turn, po 
which has all the effect of an enduring possession ; but, if the re 
truth .nust be spoken, she never gives the impression, even po 
when her feelings are deepest, of the entire self-abandonment, ke 
of the power of a gigantic sacrifice for the beloved object. 80 
From the beginning to the end of her life, she receives more a 
than she gives; she is loved more than she loves. Her first at 
lover, her husband, her brother-in-law, and her adopted son, "80 
were each, when the time came, exclusively devoted to her, so 


that, thronghout her life, she was the supreme object of one de 
lovirg heart, the first blessing of one life. In each cloud eI 
which darkened her existence there was the ‘silver lining, \) 
which gradually brightened it again into sunshine. With her re 





intensely susceptible nature it would have been entirely in- P 
compatible to have been absorbed by one intense emotion to ct 
the exclusion of all others. Instead of going mad, like 0 
Ophelia, she would have turned for coneolation to Lloratio, 0 
or her brother Laertes would have devoted his life to her serv- p 
ice. She was just the woman to inspire devoted love from, Bt 

d 


the opposite sex. She was distinguished throughout by her in- 
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tense womanliness; gentle, loving, and pious, she had enough 
bero-worship in her nature to flavor her love with a spice 
of homage, and her fine tact and genial. adaptivencss were 
better than genius in the home-life which she adorned and 
beantified. : 

Just before his marriage Augustus Hare accepted the small 
New College living of Alton-Barnes, in Wiltshire. It was a 
very primitive village, consisting of a few whitewashed mud 
cottages, with thatched straw roofs. Except the rectory, there 
was no gentleman’s house to be seen, and the ignorance of his 
congregation was such that they were quite unable to follow 
any train of reasoning, or understand anght but the simplest 
gospel teaching. Augustus Hare took the liveliest interest in 
the temporal as well as spiritual welfare of his little flock, and 
often collected them together, and talked with them over the 
best manner of cultivating their little plots of ground, encour- 
aging the industrious and reproving the negligent. It was 
one of his favorite sayings, ‘ We must get at the souls of the 
poor throngh their bodies.” When a stock of clothing was 
received for distribution, he rejoiced as much to give as the 
poor to get it. Ie.rendered his people material service by 
keeping a shop, in which were all kinds of clothing, which he 
sold at two-thirds the original price. The shop was open once 
a week in the rectory barn, when Mis. Hare was always in 
attendance. An extract from one of her letters will give 
some idea of their occupations and happiness at this time: 

‘St. Juhn’s Day.—I longed yesterday to have answered your 
dear letter, but the sun shone so bright that, when shop was 
ended, I could not resist a ride till our early Christmas dinner. 
When I came home I met Augustus in the passage, his face 
radiant with joy, and he pulled me into the study to sec a 
parcel just arrived from Aunt Louisa, containing three most 
comfortable shawls for our three best old women, and a parcel 
of warm stockings for the men. Cannot you fancy the dear 
man’s happiness over them; I could not guess what had hap- 
pened. Our Christmas day was perfect, except that, in con- 
sequence of some dissension amongst the singers, we were 
deprived of our waking carol, and I was obliged to be satisfied 
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with the good news being communicated by a voice sweeter 
in my ears than a more harmonious one would sound to many, 
Perhaps the moment of greatest joy, in the whole day, wag 
when I saw the red cloak and black bonnet of little old Han. 
nah Baillie amongst those who were round the altar, and saw 
and heard Augustus, with eyes full of tears, and such a smile 
of joy, and his voice trembling with emotion, give her the 
blessed bread and wine. He could hardly say the words, and 
the affectionateness of his manner to her, and the simplicity 
of heart with which we knew she was receiving the blessing, 
were most touching. Poor Mary Brown, alas! had no heart 
to come, but I saw her in the evening steal across the fields to 
church, and I hope she picked out a great deal of comfort and 
good from the sermon.’ 

The principle which actuated Augustus Hare, in every, act 
of his life, was duty to God. The first question he asked 
himself was, ‘ What would Jesus Christ have me to do? 
What would He have done in my place’? Dr. Johnson once 
said that ‘ Milton could hew a Colossus out of a rock, but he 
could not carve heads on cherry stones.’ The scholarly mind 
of Augustus Hare evinced the master in tending these simple 
folk quite as well as in a more elaborate field of labor. 


‘*'Tis the same wind unbinds the Alpine snow, 
And comforts violets on their lowly beds.’ 


To breathe a spirit of love into loveless hearts, to brighten 
melancholy faces, to beautify the waste places, to make the 
desert blossom as the rose—this was the mission of Augustus 
Hare, a mission which he accomplished nobly, making the 
common-place sublime, by following in the footsteps of the 
Great Teacher. 

After living at Alton three years, he became so attached to 
his parishioners, that his desire was to remain with them 
through life. He had tanght them the value of their immor- 
tal souls, so that they often said: ‘ Mr. Hare does dong to save 
our souls.’ There was so much mutual confidence and love 
between him and his people, so much moral beauty in his life 
there, that a more lucrative benefice was no temptation to 
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him ; 80 that, when the rich family living of Hurstmonceaux 
became vacant at the death of his uncle, Robert Hare, he 
urged his brother Julius to accept it, ‘and to leave him undis- 
turbed in the humble rectory of Alton.’ 

Meanwhile, Julius had been living in his rooms in Trinity 
College, enjoying the constant companionship of Whewell, 
Worsley, Peacock, Thirlwall, Sedgwick, besides a younger set 
in Sterling, French, Maurice, and Cavendish. Maria Hare 
describes his beantiful rooms in one of her letters: ‘ Julius’s 
rooms at Cambridge are most perfect, looking, as they do, 
down that glorious avenue, and the Gothic windows are filled 
with beautiful geraniums, etc.-; his walls literally lined and 
papered with books, except on one side, over the fireplace, 
where Raphael’s Madonna and Child, and two or three other 
good pictures are. I fully enter into his feeling of the un- 
worldliness, the freedom from care, the leisure afforded by 
such a life, and with him the warmth of friendship keeps alive 
the affections, which, in general, must lie dormant in a col- 
lege; yet I shall be much surprised if, after two or three years 
of his country life at Hurstmonceaux, Julius has not received 
more of real happiness than in many years at Trinity.’ 

It was in 1833 that Augustus Hare was seized with a vio- 
lent cold, from;which he never entirely recovered. His people 
showed the greatest anxiety about him. One said: ‘ It seems 
as if one of my own children was bad, not to see Mr. Hare 
' about’; and another, when he was thought to be recovering : 
‘I be just about glad Mr. Hare’s better, for he 7s a good friend 
to all of we.’ When he was ordered to go to the Continent 
for his health, his manifestation of affection for them was very 
touching. He gave them a farewell supper, ‘ and after he had 
parted from them with prayer and a short exhortation, he was 
sitting quietly in the drawing-room, when the singers, under- 
neath the window, unexpectedly began the Evening Hymn. 
Quickly unfastening the shutter, his face working with emo- 
tion, he threw up the sash, exclaiming, “ Dear people! how 
can I leave you”! and then sank back on a chair quite ex- 
hausted by the mental conflict, and then a terrible fit of cough- 
ing came on.’ 

6 
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Augustus Hare lived only a few months after his departure 
from England. One who watched by his death-bed wrote: 
‘T look at Augustus, and cannot feel grief. That will come 
for ourselves when he is gone. It is not like watching the 
approach of Death; he is stripped of all his terrors. It ig 
rather the feeling of the cry, “‘ Behold the Bridegroom cometh ; 
go thou forth to meet him.”’ In Bunsen’s Life is the fol- 
lowing letter to Arnold announcing the sad news: ‘ Feb. 19.— 
Our dear Augustus Hare has left us. When this arrives, you 
will have already known that he expired yesterday, in a state 
of perfect bliss). He had given previous directions that he 
should be buried by the side of my children. I saw him twice, 
and loved him from the first moment. His thoughts were 
always with his friends, his country, his Church, but above 
all, and up to the last moment, with his Savior. Requiescat 
in pace! His excellent wife has shown herself worthy of such 
a husband.’ 

The interview between Bunsen and Mrs. Hare, after the 
death of her husband, we will give in her own words: ‘ March 
5.—Bunsen called. The last time he was here, my Augustus 
was lying on the sofa, able to talk to him and ask him ques- 
tions. He showed, as I knéw he would, the deepest sympathy 
with my grief, and seemed so deeply touched with my “ allow- 
ing” him to come, one might have thought he was to be 
the gainer. . . . . After some other conversation, I asked 
what he thought about the abode of the spirit when it leaves 
the body. “We must keep to what God’s Word says; it is 
never safe in these matters to leave it. Our Saviour said, 
‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ And we are 
elsewhere told the souls of the faithful shall be with God; so 
that we may safely conclude them to be in bliss, though the 
full consummation of that bliss is reserved to the end, when 
God shall be all in all. Your Church, as I think, beautifully 
prays for the accomplishment of the number of the elect, and 
I have introduced it into our service. What may be the 
nature of their employment there, we have no means of know- 
ing; and fully do I believe that it is in mercy that God has 
not vouchsafed to reveal more, as it is in mercy that he has 
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revealed so much. He but lifts up the veil so high as to en- 
courage us on; what more is to be known will be hereafter. 
We may be sure there is spiritual activity in heaven; there 
can be no idleness there; and what will be the joy of those 
eternal praises sung to God by the saints in glory”! Speak- 
ing of a hymn used by Hugo Grotius on his death-bed, and of 
the superiority of the ancient composition over the modern 
ones—“ They were written by persons who had endured great 
afflictions, who had lived in perilous times: it does very well 
in prosperity and happiness to go on with lower views, but in 
fear of death, and in suffering, there is but one rock to stay 
on, the merits and love of Christ.” ’ 

On another occasion, Mrs. Marcus Hare writes; ‘ Bunsen is 
like no one I ever met with. One has seen pious men, and 
learned men, and admirable men, but he unites them all. In 
going with him through the museum of the Capitol, and over 
the site of the ancient temples, you saw all the accuracy of re- 
search of the antiquarian and scholar, which he explained with 
all the simplicity of a child.’ 

As everything relating to Bunsen must possess an interest, 
we will insert in this place a letter from Mrs. Julius Hare, 
written the day after his death. ‘ Nov. 29,1860—..... 
Yesterday the message of his emancipation came, and his suf- 
fering body no longer chains down his immortal spirit. His 
end was mercifully tranquil ; and before he passed into a state 
of partial unconsciousness, in which he has Jain for many weeks 
past, the full revelation made to his spirit of the pardoning 
love of his Saviour, and his child-like reliance on His merits, 
were indeed most blessed. In those days, when he seemed 
dying, it was, indeed, as if heaven had been opened before 
those around him; and most affecting it was to hear how that 
great mind was brought to feel that all was nothing to him at 
that hour but the merits and love of his Saviour. “All bridges 
that one builds through life fail at such a time as this, and 
nothing remains but the bridge of the Saviour,” was his declara- 
tion one day; and this was evidently ¢he bridge upon which 
he was passing over the river of death.’ 

Upon her return from the continent Mrs. Augustus Hare 
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was tenderly welcomed by her brother-in-law, Julius Hare, to 
his home at Hurstmonceaux Rectory. The change was very 
great, from the quiet home at Alton to the ever-changing cir 
cle of intellectual society which enlivened her brother’s house; 
but although the shadow of grief hovered over her, her sense 
of duty was such that she lost no time in vain regrets, but began 
at once to visit the poor of the parish, and to brighten with 
her love and sympathy the house which she now called her 
home. She had learned her lesson of faith through great sor- 
row, and she taught it to those around her in the harmony 
and beauty of her daily life. 

A charming description of Hurstmonceaux Rectory was 
given by Arthur Stanley, in an article for the Quarterly Re 
view. ‘The rectory,’ he wrote, ‘stood far removed from church, 
and castle, and village... . . Of all the peculiarities of Eng. 
lish life none, perhaps, is so unique as an English parsonage. 
But how peculiar, even among English parsonages, was the 
rectory of Hurstmonceaux. The very first glance at the en- 
trance-hall revealed the character of its master. It was not 
merely a house with a good library—the whole house was 4 
library. The vast nucleus which he brought with him from 
Cambridge grew year by year, till not only study, and drawing- 
room, and dinning-room, but passage, and ante-chamber, and 
bed-rooms were overrun with the ever-advancing and crowded 
book-shelves. At the time of his death it had reached the 
number of more than twelve thousand volumes; and it must 
be further remembered that these volumes were of no ordinary 
kind. Of all the libraries which it has been our lot to tra- 
verse, we never saw any equal to this in the combined excel- 
lence of quantity and quality—none in which were so few 
worthless, so many valuable works. Its original basis was 
classical and philological; but of later years the historical, 
philosophical, and theological elements outgrew all the rest. 
The peculiarity which distinguished the collection probably 
from any other, private or public, in the kingdom, was the 
preponderance of German literature. No work, no pamphlet, 
of any note in the teeming catalogues of German booksellers 
escaped his notice; and with his knowledge of the subjects, 
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and of the probable elucidation which they would receive 
from this or that quarter, they formed themselves in natural 
and harmonious groups around what already existed, so as 
to. give the library both the appearance and the reality, not of 
@ mere accumulation of parts, but of an organic and self-multi- 
plying whole. And what, perhaps, was yet more remarka- 
ble was the manner in which the centre of this whole was 
himself. Without a catalogue, without assistance, he knew 
where every book was to be found, for what it was valuable, 
what relation it bore to the rest. The library was like a 
magnificent tree which he had himself planted, of which he 
had nurtured the growth, which spread it branches far and 
wide over his dwelling, and in the shade of which he delighted, 
even if he was prevented for the moment from gathering its 
fruits, or pruning its luxuriant foliage. 

In the few spaces which this tapestry of literature left unoc- 
cupied were hung noble pictures, which he had brought with 
him from Italy. To him they were more than mere works of 
art—they were companions and guests; and they were the 
more remarkable from their contrast with the general plain- 
ness and simplicity of the house and household, so unlike the 
usual accompaniments of luxury and grandeur, in which we 
should usually seek and find works of such costly beauty. 

‘In this home—-now hard at work with his myriad volumes 
around him at his student’s desk, now wandering to and fro, 
book in hand, between the various rooms, or up and down the 
long garden walk, overlooking the distant Level, with its shift- 
ing lights and shades—he went on year by year extending the 
range and superstructure of that vast knowledge of which the 
. solid basis had been laid in the classical studies of his beloved 
university, or correcting, with an elaborate minuteness, which 
to the bystanders was at times almost wearisome to behold, 
the long succession of proofs which, during the later years of 
his life, were hardly ever out of his hands. 

Maria Hare was received with the warmest affection into 
this lovely home. Julius watched over her and cared for her 
with the greatest tenderness. The horizon of her life began 
to be brightened by a golden light; she again took up the 
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activities of her earlier days, both in her sympathies and her 
work. Her precious moments were not spent in fruitless re. 
grets, but in practical endeavor to lighten the burdens of those 
around her; and the happiness which thus came to her ‘neither 
eyes of earth might see, nor ears of earth might hear.’ She 
had attained that‘ perfection’ which Saint Francis de Sales 
describes as consisting ‘not in having no friendships, but in 
having nore but such as are good, holy, and sacred.’ She un- 
derstood what Emerson calls ‘the ethics of ‘friendship. In 
every close relation of life God himself seemed to be latent, 
so that each was sanctified into a ‘ good and perfect gift’ from 
‘the Father of Lights.’ The fruits of a friendship, thus formed, 
were sure; faith was made more steadfast; difficulties were 
more successfully encountered ; obstacles more easily over- 
come; the heart was cheered, and the will strengthened to 
press forward more earnestly than before. There is, too, one 
other peculiarity in her friendships which is very eloquent. The 
same names which are the dearest in youth are the best loved 
in her declining years. It is easy to win affection, but unless 
it is fastened by noble and endearing qualities of the heart 
and mind it will be short-lived. Maria possessed a singularly 
responsive nature, but we all know that there is no such thing 
as perfection to be found in human beings, and we are in- 
clined to believe that a tinge of selfishness was ‘ the little rift 
within the lute,’ the shadow which sometimes dimmed this 
pure and beautiful life. The loving hand which has portrayed 
her story has given us very little tangible proof of this, and, 
with co meagre a knowledge of facts to guide our judgment, 
we must allow it to be influenced by the simple rule of cause 
and effect. From beginning to end we are never once struck 
by a single instance of noble self contempt or self-forgetfulness. 
So far as we can see, she had no disappointments, and even 
her sorrows became transformed into happiness and rest. The 
pleasant paths in which her feet were led throughout her life 
must necessarily have engendered somewhat of selfishness; 
she would have been more than human else. 

A short time after she was established at Hurstmonceaux 
Rectory she made known to her brother-in-law, Francis Hare 
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and his wife, her wish to adopt their son, Augustus, as her 
own. When she made the proposal it was under minute and 
epecial stipulations.that he was to belong exclusively to her in 
every sense of the word—as entirely as if he were her own 
child. His future relationship with his parents was to be so 
utterly ignored that Aer relatives should be adopted as his, 
her parents to be his grandparents, etc. It would seem that, 
if it had been possible, she would have drained his blood from 
his veins and infused hers instead. She was evidently sur- 
prised, as well as delighted, when her proposition was ac- 
cepted, and the little Augustus was given up to her care. 
How tender the relations between them were, to the end of 
her life, the memorial before us sufficiently attests. 

We must confess that in this world of woe and misery we 
have not much pity to spare for one whose life seems to have 
been peculiarly blest. The sufferings she endured were only 
such as must come inevitably to all. She seemed to rule over 
men and women like some fairy princess, the great and small 
alike owning the influence of her little wand. Living in lux- 
urious ease, surrounded by adoring friends, and moving among 
the most choice society in the kingdom, she appears as one 
example, if only one, of the old saying— 


‘Whom man delights in, God delights in too.’ 


Julius Hare rejoiced in the appointment of Manning as his 
fellow-archdeacon, although they differed in many points of 
doctrine. His feelings on this subject he expresses in the 
dedication of a sermon to Archdeacon Manning on the Unity 
of the Church. He says: ‘If I may without presumption 
apply words, which were spoken of wiser and holier men, may 
the survivor of us be enabled to say, as Archbishop Bramhall 
said of himself and Usher, who in like manner differed from 
him on sundry points of opinion and feeling, “I praise God 
that we were like candles in the Levitical temple, looking one 
toward another, and both toward the stem. We had no con- 
teution among us, but who should hate contention most, and 
pursue the peace of the Church with swiftest paces.” ’ 

Ten years after this, Manning joined the Church of Rome. 
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In a letter which Archdeacon Hare wrote to his clergy on this 
occasion, he says, in conclusion: ‘I can only wonder at the 
inscrutable dispensation. by which such a man _ has been 
allowed to fall under so withering, soul-deadening a spell, 
and repeat with awe, to myself and to my friends, “ Let him 
who thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

In the next few years Julius Hare’s health began to decline, 
Whenever he was well enough, the frequent visits of his dis. 
tinguished friends served to enliven Hurstmonceaux Rectory. 
In a letter written at that time to Mrs. Augustus Hare, who 
was absent in Germany for her health, we are allowed a 
glimpse of the noble circle which surrounded him. ‘ Aug. 15, 
1852.—The dear Archdeacon is better than when we wrote 
last ; during these beautiful days he has been out a good deal 
in the garden, and though he comes in exhausted, still the 
quiet morning in the open air is good for him. Landor’s visit 
has been a great enjoyment to the host, and stil] more so to 
the hostess, for I never saw Esther so animated, so amused, so 
drawn out. The mental vigor and effluence of Landor is 
indeed surprising. He gave his rich stores without stint, and 
was 60 gentle and well-bred that he seemed more pleased to 
receive than to bestow. He was occupied all day by his books, 
pen, or walking, and claimed not a moment of anybody’s time; 
but you may suppose there was a grand display of summer 
lightning at breakfast, dinner, and in the evening! Bunsen’s 
visit you will have heard of—curious contrast of mind and 
habits! I watched the two as they walked to and fro in the 
garden; sometimes standing still in the earnestness of discus- 
sion, Bunsen with all the action and vivacity of demonstra- 
tion, Landor like a block of granite, immovable and apparently 
unimpressible. Mr. Empson came with Bunsen. He is the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, and the son-in-law of Lord 
Jeffrey, a very interesting man, but in bad health, and so fast 
fading away that I had difficulty to restrain tears from falling 
as I looked at his bent and wasted form.’ 

The health of Julius Hare continued to decline. In Janu- 
ary, 1854, the disease attacked his heart, and all hope faded 
out of the loving hearts of those who watched his bedside. 
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‘So great was his weakness that a short portion of the 
Scriptures, or a Psalm, was all that he could bear; for the 
fever and the dryness of the throat impeded his articulation, 
and made conversation difficult. In this way the 17th, the 
93d, and the 71st Psalms were read to him, and portions of the 
earlier chapters of St. John. When the 17th Psalm was read 
to him he said, “ Thank you for choosing that dear Psalm; it 
is one of my greatest favorites.” Meanwhile his patience and 
his thankfulness never failed. Two days before his death, in 
detached and whispered sentences, and for the last time, he 
offered up a prayer in which were these petitions: “ We thank 
Thee for every dispensation of Thy providence, and pray that, 
whether painful for the moment or pleasant, they may bring 
us nearer to Thee in childlike confidence and trust”; and 
then in a true pastoral spirit he expressed his last prayer for the 
beloved flock of his parish ; that God’s blessing might rest on 
them and their minister; that they might be all taught of 
God; and be led to seek more and more earnestly the 
way of eternal life”; after which he repeated slowly the 
Lord’s Prayer—the prayer he loved so well. 

‘On Monday evening, the day before he died, the beautiful 
121st Psalm was repeated to him, verse by verse, “I will lift 
up mine eyes to the hills, from. whence cometh my help,” with 
_ pauses between the verses, and an offer to cease if it were too 
much for him. But he smiled even then, and, though unable 
- to speak, nodded his assent and his wish that the Psalm should 
be continued. On the same night, as one feature of his reli- 
gion had long been a delight in the frequent communion of 
the Lord’s Supper, it was suggested that his curate should 
administer it the next day, if he would wish it. “ Very 
much,” he whispered, “if I am able. It would be a great 
comfort.” But before the day dawned he no more needed 
the memorials of an absent Saviour. He was present with the 
me ss os When it was said to him in the night of his pass- 
over that he was going to his Heavenly Father’s home, he 
faintly answered, “I think I may be”; and, after a short 
pause, added, “ Bless the Lord for all his mercies to me.” 
But his last clear words were remarkable, for they were in a 
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voice more distinct and strong than he had reached for several 
days past, and in answer to the question how he would be 
moved. With his eyes raised foward heaven, and a look of 
indescribable brightness, he said, “ Upward, upward.” Soon 
after that he passed from earth to heaven.’* 

The health of Mrs. Augustus Hare began about this time 
to decline, and after her adopted son finished his collegiate 
course, he devoted himself with untiring solicitude to the care 
of his mother, nursing her, and travelling with her on the 
Continent, each successive year, until the end came. There 
is something amazing and exquisitely touching in the entire 
devotion of this young man to his invalid mother, for fifteen 
years. His little, coaxing, tender ways with her were very 
charming. On one occasion, a few days before her death, 
he says: ‘ To-day she was especially bright and sunny. I 
remember saying to her playfully, as I sat at her feet, “ Take 
a little notice of me, darling; you do not take enough notice 
of me,” and then her stroking my head, and saying, ‘ Oh, you 
dear child”! and laughing.’ 

Mrs. Hare was, during her last days, subject to long stages 
of sleep or torpor which resembled death, and when at last 
the end came, she breathed her soul away in the arms of him 
who loved her so tenderly. Unconsciously, Augustus Hare 
has revealed, in the memoir of his adopted mother, a depth 
in his own nature which is rarely seen in the youth of our age. 
Ardent and gifted, he devoted the early years of his manhood 
to the declining ones of his mother. Toward the close of the 
volume, in every page that we turn, we feel a more profound 
sense of the calm—nay, rather the rejoicing self-immolation of 
the young Augustus Hare to the beloved invalid. His great 
and absorbing love for her sparkles on every page of the book, 
and the biography tells, not only the story of those who have 
gone before, but it reveals the noble, loving nature of one who 
still lives, of one who sacrificed his fresh, buoyant youth, to 
follow the lead of his marvellous love. 


1 From the funeral sermon preached at Hurstmonceaux, by the Rev. H. 
V. Elliott. 
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Art. IV.—A Careful and Strict Inquiry into the Modern 
Prevailing Notwons of the Freedom of the Will. By Presi- 
dent Epwarps.' New York: G. & C. & H. Carvill. 1830. 


1 Our Zxamination of Edwards on the Will has long been out of print. As 
few, if any, of our readers have seen the work, we have concluded to repub- 
lish, in the Southern Review, the chapter on the necessitarian ‘ Argument from 
the Foreknowledge of God.” The New Englander, a Quarterly conducted by 
the Faculty of Yale College, admitted that we had taken this argument out 
of the hands of the Calvinists, by reconciling the Foreknowledge of God 
with the Free-agency of Man. The reader can judge for himself. 

The argument from the Forekowledge of God is one on 
which the necessitarian relies with great confidence. Nor is 
this at all surprising, since to so many minds, even among 
distinguished philosophers, the |prescience of Deity and the 
free-agency of man have appeared to be irreconcilable. 

Thus, says Mr. Stewart : ‘I have mentioned the attempt of 
Clarke and others to show that no valid argument against the 
scheme of free-will can be deduced from the prescience of God, 
even supposing ¢hat to extend to all the actions of voluntary 
beings. On this point I must decline offering any opinion of 
my own, because I conceive it as placed far beyond the reach 
of our faculties:’ Dr. Campbell also says: ‘To reconcile the 
divine prescience with the freedom, and even contingency, and 
consequently with the good or ill desert of human actions, is 
what I have never yet seen achieved by any, and indeed despair 
of seeing.’ And Mr. Locke declares: ‘I cannot make free- 
dom in man consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in 
God, though I am as fully persuaded of both as of any truth 
I most firmly assent to; and therefore I have long since given 
off the consideration of that subject, resolving all into this 
short conclusion, that if it is possible for God to make a free- 
agent, then man is free, though I see not the way of it.’ 

Sentiments like theee, which are so often met with in the 
writings of eminent philosophers, have repeatedly led me to 
reconsider the conclusion at which I have arrived on this sub- 

ject; but I have been able to discover no reason why it should 
be abandoned. Indeed, if authority were a sufficient reason 
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why the great difficulty in question should be regarded ag ip. 
capable of being solved, I should abandon it in despair, and 
leave the necessitarian to make the most of his argument; but 
it has only induced me to proceed with the greater caution; 
and this, instead of having shaken my convictions, has settled 
them with the greater firmness and clearness in my mind, 
Whether I am in the right, or whether I labor under 5 
hallucination, satisfactory only to myself and perplexing to 
all others, I must submit to the candid consideration of the 
reader. 

Why should it be thought impossible to reconcile the free. 
agency of man with the foreknowledge of God? No one pre. 
tends that there is any disagreement between the things them. 
selves, as they really exist ; if there is any discrepancy in the 
case, it must exist only between our ideas of foreknowledge 
and free-agency. Indeed, we cannot think of the things them- 
selves, or compare them, except by means of the ideas we 
have formed of them ; and if our ideas of them are really irre. 
concilable, it is because thay have not been correctly formed, 
and do not correspond with the things themselves. What 
shall we do, then? Shall we set to work to reform our ideas! 
Shall we explain away the free-agency of man, or deny the 
foreknowledge of God? No. We may retain both. 

Edwards contends, that volitions are brought to pass by the 

‘ influence of motives, and that it is impossible in any case that 
@ volition should depart from the influence of the strongest 
motive. This is the great doctrine of moral necessity, which 
it is the object of President Edwards to establish. Now, if 
his celebrated argument, or ‘demonstration,’ as it is called, 
proves this point, then it is to be held as true and valid; but 
but if it only proves some other thing, which is called by the 
name of necessity, it is not to the purpose. And if it can be 
shown, that his argument does not prove anything at all in 
relation to the causation of choice, it will appear that 1t has no 
relevancy to the point at issue. 

The foreknowledge of God, I admit, infers the necessity of 
all human actions, in one sense of the word; but not that kind 
of necessity for which any necessitarian pleads, or against 
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which any libertarian is at all concerned to contend. The 
fallacy of the argument in question is, that it shows all human 
actions to be necessary in a sense in which it is not opposed to 
any scheme of liberty whatever, and assumes them to be neces- 
sary in another and quite different sense ; and thus the great 
doctrine of free-will, otherwise so clear and unquestionable, is 
overshadowed and obseured by an imperfect and ambiguous 
phraseology, rather than by the inherent difficulties of the 
subject. This is the position which I shall endeavor to 
establish. 

The first argument of LDresident Edwards is as follows: 
When the existence of a thing is infallibly and indissolubly 
connected with something else, which has already had exist- 
ence, then its existence is necessary ; but the future volitions 
of moral agents are infallibly and indissolubly connected with 
the foreknowledge of God ; and therefore they are necessary. 
(pp. 114-15.) Now this argument is perfectly sound ; the con- 
clusion is really contained in the premise, or definition of 
necessity, and it is fairly deduced from it. It is as perfect as 
any syllogism in Euclid—bdut what does it prove? It proves 
that all human actions are necessary—but in what sense? 
Does it prove that they are necessary with a moral necessity / 
Does it prove that they are brought to pass by the influence 
of moral causes? No such thing is even pretended. ‘ I allow 
what Dr. Whitby says to be true,’ says Edwards, ‘that mere 
foreknowledge docs not affect the thing known, to make it 
more certain or future.’ (p. 122.) He admits that foreknowl- 
edge exerts ‘no influence on the thing known to make it 
necessary.’ He does not even pretend that there is any mora/ 
necessity shown to exist by this argument ; and hence his con- 
clusion has no connection with the great doctrine of the In- 
quiry, or the point in dispute. It aims at the word, but not 
at the thing. The infallible connection it shows to exist, is 
admitted to be entirely different from the infallible connec- 
tion between ‘moral causes and volitions; that is to say, it is 
admitted that it does not prove anything to the purpose. 

But is the indissoluble connection or necessity, established 
by this argument, at all consistent with haman liberty? If it 
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is not, and if our scheme of liberty is perfectly consistent and 
reconcilable with it; then it infers nothing, and is nothing, 
that is opposed to what we hold: 

This question admits of an easy solution. The foreknowl. 
edge of a future event proves it to be necessary in precisely 
the same manner that the knowledge of a present event shows 
it to be necessary. This is conceded by Edwards. ‘All cer. 
tain knowledge,’ says he, ‘ whether it be foreknowledge, or 
after knowledge, or concomitant knowledge, proves the thing 
known now to be necessary, by some means or other; or proves 
that tt is impossible it should now be otherwise than true. (p. 
121.) And again: ‘All certain knowledge proves the neces. 
sity of the truth known, whether it be before, or after, or at 
the same time.’ (p. 124.) And so in other places. 


In what sense, then, let us inquire, does the knowledge of 
@ present event prove it to be necessary? It is necessary, says 
Edwards, because it is indissolubly connected with the knowl- 
edge of it. In other words, it could not possibly be known to 
exist, unless it did exist; and henee its existence is said to be 
indissolubly connected with the knowledge of its existence, or, 
in other words, it is said to be necessary. This is all true; 
but is this indissoluble connection, or necessity, at all incon- 
sistent with the contingency of the event known? This is 
the question; and let us not lose sight of it in a mist of 
words. Let it be distinctly borne in mind, and it will be 
easily settled. 


For this purpose, let us suppose, to adopt the language of 
President Edwards, ‘that nonentity is about to bring forth;’ 
and that an event comes into being without any cause of its 
existence. This event then exists; it is seen, and it is known 
to exist. Now, even on this wild supposition, there is an in- 
fallible and indissoluble connection between the existence of 
the event and the khowledge of it; and hence it is necessary, 
in the sense above explained. But what has this necessary 
‘ connection to do with the cause of its existence? This indis- 
soluble connection, this dire necessity, is perfectly consistent, 
as we have seen, with the supposition that the event has no 
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cause at all of its existence. How can it conflict, then, with 
any scheme of free-agency that ever was dreamed of by man ? 


If this argument proves anything in regard to human ac- 
tions, it only proves that a volition has an effect, and not that 
it has a cause. Indeed, it has been said, that the knowledge of 
an event is the effect of its existence; and the same remark 
has been extended to the foreknowledge of God with respect to 
the future-volitions of human beings. This position is not 
denied by Edwards; he considers, in fact, that it strengthens, 
rather than weakens, his argument. ‘ Because it shows the 
existence of the event to be so settled and firm, that ¢¢ zs as if 
4t had already been; inasmuch as in effect it actually exists 
already ;? and much more to the same purpose. (pp. 122-3.) 
‘It is as strong arguing,’ says he, ‘ from the effect to the cause, 
as from the cause to the effect.’ 


This is all true; it is as strong arguing from effect to cause, 
as it is from cause to effect. But do the arguments prove the 
same thing? Letussee. I know a thing to exist; and there- 
fore it does exist. This is to reason from effect to cause. The 
conclusion is inevitable; but what does it prove? Why, it 
proves that the thing does exist—it proves the bare fact of 
existence. The indissoluble connection, or the necessity, in 
this case, exists between the knowledge and the event known; 
and it has no relation to the question how the event came to 
exist. This argument, then, in regard to human volition, only 
proves that they are indissolubly connected with their effects, 
and are necessarily implied by them; just as every cause is 
implied by its effects: but no libertarian in the world has ever 
questioned such a position. For all that such an argunient 
proves, all the volitions of moral agents may come into exist- 
tence without having the least shadow of reason or ground of 
their existence. We admit that volitions are efficient causes, 
and that they have effects, with which they are indissolubly 
connected. Edwards undertook to show, that volitions are 
necessary, because they are infallibly and indissolubly con- 
nected with their causes; and he has shown that they are 
necessary, because they are infallibly and indissolubly con- 
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nected with their effects! This in one branch of his great 
argument. 

There is another sense, in which the knowledge of an event 
whether it be fore, or after, or concomitant, knowledge, proves 
it to be necessary. This sense is not clearly distinguished from 
the former by Edwards. He recognizes them both, however, 
although he blends them together and frequently turns from 
the one to the other in the course of his argument. It jg 
highly important, and affords no little satisfaction to keep 
then clearly distinct in our minds. 

A thing is said to be necessary, as we have seen, because it 
is connected with the knowledge of it; and, if a thing does. 
exist, or is certainly and infallibly known to exist, it may be 
said to be necessary, on the principle that it is impossible to 
exist and not exist at one and the same time. These two 
things are evidently different; and, for the sake of distinct- 
ness in our language, as well as in our thoughts, I shall call 
the first a logical, and the last an axiomatical necessity. A 
thing, then, which does exist, is said to be necessary with an 
axtomatical necessity ; because it is impossible for it not to 
exist while it does exist: and it is said to be necessary, with a 
logical necessity, because it is indissolubly connected with the 
knowledge of it. The former kind of necessity is frequently 
presented in this form of expression, that if a thing does exist, 
it is impossible it should be otherwise than true that it does 
exist. In this form of expression, it is frequently resorted to 
by Edwards. 

Thus, says he, ‘I observed before, in explaining the nature 
of necessity, that in things which are past, their past existence 
is now necessary ; having already made sure of existence, i 
is now impossible that it should be otherwise than true that the 
thing has existed.’ (pp. 114-15.) Just so we may say in rela- 
tion to things which now exist; for, having already made sure 
of existence, it is impossible it should be otherwise than true, 
that they do now exist; or, in other words, it is impossible 
they should not exist while they do exist. In like manner, if 
the future existence of anything.is foreknown, ‘it is impossi- 
ble it should be otherwise than true,’ that it should exist, or 
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come to pass—that is to say, if it will exist, it will be impossi- 
ble for it not to exist at the time of its existence. 

Foreknowledge, I admit, infers this kind of necessity; but 
is this anything to the purpose? The conclusion is the same, 
whether it be deduced from foreknowledge, or concomitant 
knowledge. Let us suppose, then, for the sake of clearness 
and convenience, that a thing is now known to exist. It fol- 
lows from hence, by a logical necessity, that it does exist ; for 
it could not possibly be known to exist unless it did exist. 
And, as it does exist, ‘it is impossible that it should be other- 
wise than true that it does exist ;’ or, in other words, it is im- 
possible for it not to exist now, while it does exist. This is 
all there is in this part of the argument. 

And what does it amount to? It is a simple declaration of 
what nobody ever denied—that, if a thing’exist, or is to exist, 
or has existed, it is impossible to conceive of it as not existing 
_ at the time of its existence. All this is perfectly true, without 
the least reference to the question, how it came to exist, or 
how it will come to exist? It is wholly irrelevant to the point 
at issue. It controverts no position held by any sane man that 
now lives, or that ever has lived. 

In other words, if a thing is known to exist, certainly and 
infallibly, then it does exist; and if it does exist, then ‘ it 
is impossible it should be otherwise than true’ that it does 
exist; and hence its existence is said to be necessary with an 
axiomatical necessity. But this does not prove that it is neces- 
sarily produced. For, supposing it to exist, its existence 
would be necessary in the above sense, even if it had no cause 
of its existence. The necessity here referred to, is a necessity 
in the order of owr ideas, and not in the course of events. It 
arises from the impossibility of a thing’s not existing at the 
time it does exist; and it has no reference whatever to the 
causation of anything: it is a fundamental law of belief, and 
not a causal necessity. These three things, an axiomatical, a 
logical, and a causal necessity, are most strangely confounded 
in the argument of President Edwards. 

Will it be said, that in this argument, it was not the object 
of Edwards to prove that there is a moral necessity in regard 
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to our volitions; but only that they are ‘ not without all ne. 
cessity’? Suppose this to be the case, with whom has he any 
controversy, or to what purpose has he argued? No one hag 
ever held that human volitions are ‘ without all necessity,’ 
according to Edwards’ use of that term; and no one can hold 
it. No one can deny, that there is an indissoluble connection 
between the existence of a thing, and thie certain and infal. 


lible knowledge of its existence; or between the effect of a 


thing and the thing itself; or that it is impossible for a thing 
not to exist while it does exist. In these senses of the word, 
all rational creatures are bound to acknowledge that human 
volitions are necessary. The most strenuous advocate of free- 
agency has not one word to say against them ; and such being 
the meaning of Edwards, we must all heartily concur with 
him when he says, *‘ that there is no geometrical theorem or 
proposition whatever more capable of strict demonstration, 
than that God’s certain prescience of the volition of moral 
agents is inconsistent with such a contingency of these events, 
as ts without all necessity.’ (pp. 125-6.) 
If it can be truly said, that a thing is foreknown, it follows 
that it will come to pass, or the proposition which aflirms the 
future existence of it, is necessarily true. In other words, it is 
self-contradictory and absurd, to assert that a thing is fore. 
known, and yet that it may not come to pass ; just as it ie to 
assert that a thing is known to exist and yet at the same time 
does not exist. Hence, it is frequently alleged by Edwards, 
that to deny his conclusions, drawn from foreknowledge, is self- 
contradictory and absurd : unless we deny foreknowledge itself. 
To admit this, says he, and yet contend that the thing fore- 
known may possibly not be, is to fall into a plain contradic 
tion, and ‘ to suppose God's foreknowledge to be inconsistent 
with itself.’ (p. 117.) Is it not strange, that it did not occur 
to Edwards, that if to deny his position is to deny that God 
fureknows what he forcknows; then to affirm it, is only to 
aitirm that he foreknows what he foreknows. Indeed, all 
those reasonings in which he represents the denial of his posi- 
tion as self-contradictory and absurd, should have convinced 
him that.-he could prove nothing to the purpose, by arguing 
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from the foreknowledge of God, or else he must assume the 
very thing in dispute, by taking it for granted that it is future ; 
or, which is the same thing in effect, that it isforeknown. For 

in admitting any premise, we admit no more than is contained 
in it; and if we orly deny what is not contained in our admia- 
sion, we are not involved in a self-contradiction, or absurdity. 

In alleging that we have done this, therefore, in the present 

ease—in alleging that we contradict ourselves by admitting 

the foreknowledge of God, and in denying necessity, he takes 

it for granted that the very thing in dispute is included in 

that foreknowledge. In other words, if Edwards docs not 

mean to say, that the point in dispute is included in the fore- 

knowledge of God; then he cannot say, that we contradict 

ourselves by admitting that divine prescience ; and if he does 

mean to say, that the thing which we deny is included in the- 
foreknowledge of God, then he begs the question. 

It is freely conceded, that whatever God foreknows will 
most certainly and infaliibly come to pass. He foresees all 
human volitions; and, therefore, they will most certainly and 
infallibly come to pass,in some manner or other: the bare 
fact of their future existence is clearly established by God’s 
foreknowledge of them. And if all human volitions will be 
brought to pass, by the operation of moral causes, then this 
manner of their existence is foreknown to God, and all will 
come to pass in this way ; but to take this for granted, is to beg 
the question. We have just as much right to suppose that God 
foreknows that the volitions of moral agents are not necessi- 
tated, as the necessitarian has to suppose that He foreknows 
the contrary ; and then it would follow that our volitions are 
necessarily free; or without any producing causes. If God 
foreknows that our actions will come to pass in the way we 
call freely, (and we have as much right to this supposition as 
our opponents have to the contrary,) then, as foreknowledge 
infers necessity, our actions are necessarily free. And surely, 
if the necessity which is inferred from foreknowledge, is pred- 
icable of freedom itself, it cannot be inconsistent with it. 

In other words, if the necessity of human volitione, accord- 
ing to the scheme ef Edwards, be a fact, then it was foreknown 
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to God that such is the fact ; and, if we please, we may infer 
the fact from his foreknowledge, after having inferred his fore- 
knowledge from the fact. On the other hand, if the scheme of 
necessity be a mere hypothesis, having no corresponding reality 
in the universe; then God never foreknew that it is according 
to such scheme that all human actions are brought to pass, 
unless he foreknew things to be necessitated which in reality 
are not necessitated. Hence, we can prove nothing by rea- 
soning from the foreknowledge of God, except what we first 
assume to be true, and consequently foreknown to Him; 
and, if we choose to resort to this pitiful way of begging 
the question, we may prove our hypothesis just as well as 
any other. 

The foreknowledge of an event, as I have already said, 
proves nothing more nor less than the bare certainty of its 
future existence; it decides. nothing as to the manner of its 
coming into existence. The necessitarian may ring the changes 
upon this subject as long as he pleases, and all he can possibly 
make out of it is, that if God foreknows a thing, it will cer 
tainly be, and to suppose otherwise, is a contradiction. Thus, 
says Edwards: ‘To suppose the future volitions of moral 
agents not to be necessary events; or, which is the same 
thing, events which it is not possible but that they may come 
to pass; and yet to suppose that God certainly foreknows 
them, and knows al] things, is to suppose God’s knowledge to 
be inconsistent with itself. For to say that God certainly, and 
without all conjecture, knows that a thing will infallibly be, 
which at the same time he knows to be so contingent that it 
may possibly not be, is to suppose his knowledge inconsistent 
with itself; or that one thing he knows is utterly inconsistent 
with another thing he knows. It is the same as to say, he 
now knows a proposition to be of certain infallible truth, 
which he knows to be of contingent uncertain truth. If a 
future volition is so without all necessity, that nothing hinders 
but it may not be, then the proposition which asserts its future 
existence is so uncertain, that nothing hinders but that the 
truth of it may entirely fail. And if God knows all things, 
he knows this proposition to be thus uncertain; and that is 
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inconsistent with his knowing it to be infallibly true; and so 
inconsistent with his knowing that it is true.’ (p. 117.) Now, 
all this going around and around amounts to just this, that if 
God certainly and infallibly foreknows a thing, he cértainly 
and infallibly foreknows it, or that if it will certainly come to 
pass, it will certainly come to pass. 

We admit that the certainty of all future events is implied 
in God’s foreknowledge of them. Does the argument in ques- 
tion prove any more than the bare fact of the certainty of the 
events foreknown? The argument, so far as we have yet fol- 
lowed ‘it, clearly does not. It merely proves the bare fact of 
the certainty of existence. Indeed, Edwards himself says, that 
‘metaphysical or philosophical necessity ’ (and this is the ne- 
cessity for which he here contends) ‘is nothing different from 
their certainty.’ (p. 28.) And the younger Edwards frequently 
says: ‘If a proposition asserting some future event, be a real 
and absolute truth, there is an absolute certainty of the event; 
such absolute certainty is all that is implied in the divine 
foreknowledge, and all the moral necessity for which we 
plead.’ (p. 160.) Now, if the writers merely mean that a 
thing is certain, when they say it is necessary, it is to be re- 
gretted that they did not use the right word. It would have 
saved their works from no little confusion. 

But the truth is, that the moral necessity for which they 
contend consists sometimes in the certainty of an event, and 
sometimes ir the ground of that certainty. Volitions are said 
to be morally necessary in their definition, and in their sys- 
tem, because they are made certain by the influence of moral 
causes. But in their arguments, and the defence of their 
system, the bare absolute certainty, without any reference to 
the ground of it, is frequently all that is meant by moral ne- 
cessity. Thus they build upon one idea of necessity, while 
they attack and defend themselves upon another idea thereof. 

This is our present starting point, then, agreed upon by all 
sides, that the foreknowledge of God infers the certainty of 
all future realities. Now, how can we conclude from hence, 
that the volitions of moral agents are not only certain, but 
rendered certain by the influence of moral causes? It may 
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be said that it is sufficient that the foreknowledge of God 
proves that human volitions will certainly come to pass in 
some way or other; for, if they will certainly come to pass in 
any way, we know that they must have some cause of their 
existence; and it is just as absurd to suppose that a volition 
can come into being without any cause of its existence, as it 
is to suppose that a world can come into being of itself. If 
this ground should be taken (and it certainly will be) the 
reply is obvious. It would show that the divine prescience 
can only prove the certainty of future events; while it is left 
to the old maxim, that every effect must have a cause in order 
to make out tke doctrine of moral necessity, or the point in 
dispute! It would show, that after all the parade made with 
the divine prescience, it leaves the whole argument to rest 
upon ground which has been already occupied by one side, 
and fully considered by the other! It would only show that a 
great pretence of demonstration had been made from the fore- 
knowledge of God, whereas, in fact, it proves nothing to the 
purpose, unless ‘ its most impotent and lame conclusion’ be 
helped out by something else! 

Another attempt is made to link the conclusion drawn from 
the foreknowledge of God, with the point to be established by 
the necessitarian. It is said that God could not foreknow all 
future events, unless he views them as connected with known 
causes. This ground is taken by many eminent necessitarians. 
Thus says Dr. John Dick: ‘ Future events cannot be foreseen, 
unless they are certain; they cannot be certain, unless God 
have determined to bring them to pass.’ 

The same position is assumed by President Edwards. ‘There 
must be a certainty in things themselves,’ says he, ‘ before they 
are certainly foreknown.’. . . . ‘There must be a certainty 
in things to be a ground of certainty of knowledge, and render 
things capable of being known to be certain.’ (p. 122.) Now, 
what is this certainty in things themselves, or in human voli- 
tions, without which they are incapable of being foreknown? 
The answer is obvious; for Edwards everywhere contends, 
that unless volitions are brought to pass by the influence of 
moral causes—that unless they are necessarily produced by an 
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‘effeetual power and efficacy ’—they are altogether uncertain 
and contingent, and connected with nothing that can render 
them certain. - Hence he clearly maintains that unless human 
yolitions are necessarily brought to pass by the influence of 
motives, they are not certain in themselves, and hence are 
incapable.of being foreknown. And, besides, he has a labored 
arguinent to prove that God could not foreknow the future 
volitions of moral agents, unless he views them as ‘ necessarily 
connected with something else that is evident.’ (pp. 115-117.) 
This something else is not foreknowledge itself; for it is the 
ground of foreknowledge, it is the necessary influence of mo- 
tives or moral causes. Dut we need not ¢well upon this point, 
as this is so evidently his meaning; and if it is not, then it is 
nothing to the purpose. 

If Edwards means that a thing cannot be foreknown unless 
it has a sufficient ground and reason for its existence, and does 


not of itself come forth out of nothing, we are not at all con- | 


cerned to deny his position. Every advocate of free-agency 
contends that volition proceeds from the mind, acting in view 
of motives, and, therefore, is not destitute of a sufficient ground 
and reason of its existence. He denies that volition is neces- 
sarily brought to pass by the operation of motives. Hence, if 
Edwards merely means that God could not foreknow a human 
volition, unless he foreknew all the circumstances in view of 
the mind when it is to act, as well as the nature and all the 
circumstances of the mind from which the act is to proceed, 
no advocate of free-agency is at all concerned to deny his posi- 
tion. It may be true, or it may be false, but it establishes 
nothing which may not be consistently admitted by the advo- 
cates of free-agency. If he means anything to the purpose, he 
must mean that God could not foresee human volitions, unless 
they are necessarily connected with causes, according to his 


scheme of moral necessity—that is, unless they are necessarily ~ 


produced by ‘the action or influence’ of motives, or moral 
causes. If this is his meaning, then, indeed, it is something 
to the purpose; but what unbounded presumption is it, on the 
part of a poor blind worm of the dust, thus to set bounds and 
limits to the modes of knowledge possessed by an infinite, all- 
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knowing God! It is true, that ‘no understanding created or 
uncreated, can see evidence where there is none’; but what kind 
of evidence that is, by which all things are rendered perfectly 
clear to the eye of Omniscience, it is surely not for us to de. 
termine. That all things are known to God, is freely admit. 
ted; but that they can be known, only by reason of their result. 
ing from the necessitating influence of known causes, which 
are themselves necessitated, is more than any finite mind 
should presume to affirm. It were, indeed, to make our shal- 
low, limited, and feeble intellects the measure of all possi- 
ble modes of knowledge. It were to make God like one of 
ourselves. Yet this position the necessitarian has been com- 
pelled to assume. After all his pretended demonstrations 
from the foreknowledge of God, his argument can reach the 
point in dispute only by means of this tremendous flight of 
presumption. . 

Let the necessitarian show that God cannot foresee future 
events, unless he ‘ have determined to bring them to pass,’ or 
unless'they are brought to pass by a chain of producing causes, 
ultimately connected with his own will, and he will prove 
something to the purpose. But let him not talk so boastfully 
about demonstrations, while there is this exceedingly weak 
link in the chain of his argument. If God were so dike one 
of ourselves that he could not foresee future volitions, unless 
they are brought to pass by the operation of known causes, 
then I admit that his foreknowledge would infer the moral 
necessity for which Edwards contends, provided he really pos- 
sesses that knowledge; but if he were so imperfect a being, I 
should be compelled to believe that there are some things 
which he could not foreknow. 

This assumption comes with a peculiarly ill-grace from the 
necessitarian. He should be the last man to Gontend, that 
God cannot foresee future events unless they are involved in 
known producing causes; just as all that we know of the 
future is ascertained by reasoning from known causes to 
effects. For he contends that with God ‘there is no time’: 
but that to His view all things are seen as if they were pre 
sent. His knowledge is without succession, and there is no 
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before nor after with him; all things are intimately present 
to his mind from all eternity. Such is the doctrine of both 
the Edwardses; and Dr. Dick believes that ‘God sees all 
things at.a glance.’ * 


Now, present things are not known to exist because they 
are implied by known causes, but because they are present and 
geen. And hence, if God sees all things as present, there is 
not the shadow of a foundation whereon to rest the proof of 
‘moral necessity’ from his foreknowledge. It is all taken 
away by their own doctrine, and their argument is left with- 
out the least support from it. 


Indeed, there is no need of lugging the foreknowledge of 
God into the present controversy, except it he to deceive the 
mind. For all future events will certainly and infallibly come 
to pass, whether they are foreknown or not; and foreknowl- 
edge cannot make the matter any more certain than it is with- 
out if. We may say that God foreknows all things, and we’ 
may mix this up with all possible propositions; but this will 
never help the conclusion, that ‘ all future things will certainly 
and infallibly come to pass.’ If God should cease to foreknow 
all future volitions, or if he had never foreknown them, they 
would, nevertheless, just as certainly and infallibly come to 
pass as if he had foreknown them from all eternity. The 
bare naked fact, that they are future, infers all that is implied 
in God’s foreknowledge of them ; and it is just as much a con- 
tradiction in terms, to say that what is future will not come to 
pass, as it is to say, that what God foreknows will never take 
place. Hence, by bringing in the prescience of the Deity, we 
do not really strengthen or add to the conclusion in favor of 
necessity. It only furnishes a very convenient and plausible 
method of begging the question, or of seeming to prove some- 
thing by hiding our sophisms in the blaze of the divine attri- 
butes. It only serves as a veil, behind which is concealed 
those sophistical tricks, by which both the performer and the 
spectator are deceived. This whole argument, from the fore- 
knowledge of God, is, indeed, a grand specimen of undesigned 
metaphysical jJugglery, by which the mind is called off in one 
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direction, whilst if is deceived, perplexed, and tonfounded by 
not secing what takes place in another. 

It appears from these things, that those persons who have 
endeavored to clear up this matter, by supposing that some 
things are not foreknown to God, have only got rid of one of 
the divine attributes, and not of their difficulty. It appears 
also, that Edwards might have made his argument far more 
simple and direct, by leaving out the long section in which he 
proves that God really foreknows all future things; and con. 
fining himself to the simple proposition, ‘ that all future events 
will certainly and infallibly come to pass’; that ‘ it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to say that a thing is future and yet that 
it will not come to pass’; or, in other words, ‘if a thing is 
future, ¢¢ is impossible it should be otherwise than true’ that 
it will come to pass. And how unreasonable are those who 
have imagined that we are free agents, because God has chosen 
not to foresee our free actions; as if the supposition that he 

‘might have foreseen them, does not infer necessity just as 
much as the fact that he does foresee them. Indeed, these 
reasoners scem to have expected to see one truth by shutting 
their eyes upon another. 

Mr. Hobbes has an argument to prove necessity, precisely 
like that of Edwards, except that its nakedness is not covered 
up with the foreknowledge of God. ‘ Let the case be put, 
says he, ‘of the weather: ’tis necessary that to-morrow it 
shall rain or not rain. If, therefore, it be not necessary 
‘hat it shall rain, it is necessary it shall not rain; otherwise 
there is no necessity that the proposition, it shall rain or not 
rain, should be true.’ This sophism confounds the axiomat: 
cal necessity referred to in the premise, that it must rain or 
not rain, with the causal necessity intended to be deduced 
from itin the conclusion. This poor sophism has been adopted 
by Mr. Locke, and seriously employed to prove that human 
volitions ‘ cannot be free.’ Thus, says he: ‘It is unavoidably 
necessary to prefer the doing or forbearance of an action in 8 
man’s power, which is once proposed to a man’s thonghts. 

The act of volition or preferring one of the tixyp,.being that, 

which he cannot avoid, a man in respect of that act of willing 
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js under necessity.” Here we have precisely the same confu- 
sion of an axiomatical with a causal necessity that occurs in 
the argument of Mr. Hobbes. And yet, the younger Edwards 
has deemed this argument of Mr. Locke as worthy of his spe- 
cial.notice and commendation ; and [President Day fails in 
with the same idea, alleging that ‘ we will because we cannot 
avoid willing,’ because we must either choose or refuse. Is it 
not wonderful that these philosophers should have imagined 
that they had any controversy with any one, in contending so 
manfully that the mind, under certain circumstances, must 
either choose or refuse? or that they could infer anything from 
this in favor of causal necessity—the only question in dispute ? 
With what clearness! with what force! would President Ed- 
wards have dashed this poor flimsy sophism into a thousand 
atoms, if he had come across it in the atheism of Hobbes! 
But, unfortunately, he came across it in a different direction ; 
and hence he has rescued it from the loathsome dunghill of 
atheistical trash, invested it with dignity, seeming to clothe it 
-in the solemn sanction of religion, by covering it up in the 
-ample folds of the divine Omniscience. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter. The pre- 
science of God does not make our volitions necessary; it only 
proves them to be certain. This is conceded by Edwards. It 
proves them to be certain, just as present knowledge proves 
them to be certain. This also is admitted by Edwards. But 
present knowledge proves an act of the mind to be certain, 
because it is infallibly connected with that knowledge, and 
not because it is necessitated by the influence of a cause. It 
proves it to be certain, because it is impossible for a volition, 
or anything else, not to exist at the time of its existence, and 
not because it is impossible for it to come to pass without be- 
ing necessitated. In short, it proves an axiomatical and a 
logical necessity, but not a causal necessity—that is to say, it 
proves nothing to the point in dispute. 

The necessitarian can connect his conclusion with the thing 
he has undertaken to pyove in only one of two ways: he may 
say that if an event is certain, it cannot come into existence 
without a producing cause; or he may allege that God cannot 
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foresee them unless he is determined to bring them to pags, 
If he takes the former position, he really discards the 
ment from foreknowledge, and returns for support to the old 
argument, that every effect must have a cause. And if he 
assumes the latter, maintaining that God cannot foreknow fo. 
ture events unless he reasons from producing causes to effects, 
he builds his argument, not upon foreknowledge alone, but 
upon this in connection with a most unwarrantable flight of 
presumption, without which the argument from prescience jg 
good for nothing. 

And, besides, the bringing in of the divine prescience only 
serves to blind and not to illuminate. For God foreknows 
only what is future; and all future things will come to pass 
just as infallibly without being foreknown as they will with it. 
If we assume them to be future, it is just as much a contradic 
tion to deny that they will come to pass, as it is to assume 
that they are foreknown, and yet deny it. Nothing can be 
proved in this way, except what is assumed or taken for 
granted; and the foreknowledge of God is only a plausible 
way of begging the question or concealing a sophism. 

In conclusion, the necessitarian takes the wrong course in 
his inquiries, and lays his premises in the dark. ‘To illustrate 
this point: I know that I act, and hence I conclude that God 
foreknew that I would act. And again, I know that my act 
is not necessitated, that it does necessarily proceed from the 
action or influence of causes, and hence I conclude that God 
foreknew that I would thus act freely, in precisely this man- 
ner, and not otherwise. Thus I reason from what I know to 
what I do not know, from my knowledge of the actual world 
as it is up to God’s foreknowledge respecting it. 

The necessitarian pursues the opposite course. He reasons 
from what he does not know—that is, from the particulars of 
the divine foreknowledge, about which he absolutely knows 
nothing @ priori, down to the facts of the actual world. Thus, 
quitting the light which shines so: brightly within us and 
around us, he seeks for light in the midst of impenetrable 
darkness. He endeavors to determine the phenomena of the 
world, not by looking at them and seeing what they are, but 
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by deducing conclusions from God’s infinite foreknowledge 
respecting them ! 

In doing this a grand illusion is practiced, by his merely 
supposing that the volitions themselves are foreknown, with- 
‘ont taking into the supposition the whole of the case, and 
recollecting that God not only foresees all our actions, but 
also all about them. For if this were done, if it were remem- 
bered that he not only foresees that our volitions will come to 
pass, but also how they will come to pass, the necessitarian 
would see that nothing could be proved in this way except 
what is first tacitly assumed. This grand illusion would van- 
ish, and it wou:d be clearly seen that if the argument from 
foreknowledge proves anything, it just as well proves the ne- 
ccssity of freedom as anything else. 

Indeed, it does seem to me that it is one of the most won- 
derful phenomena in the history of the human mind, that, in 
reasoning about facts in relation to which the most direct and 
palpable sources of evidence are open before us, so many of 
its brightest ornaments should so long have endeavored to 
draw conclusions from ‘the dark unknown’ of God’s fore- 
knowledge, without perceiving that this is to reject the true 
methods, to invert the true order of inquiry, and to involve the 
inquirer in all the darkness and confusion inseparable there- 
from: without perceiving that no powers, however great, that 
no genius, however exalted, can possibly extort from such a 
method anything but the dark, and confused, and perplexing 
exhibitions of an ingenious logomachy. 





Art. V.— History of Fiction: being a Criticism of the Most 
Celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the Earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By 
John Dunlop. Edinburgh: James Ballantyne & Co. 


There is no form of literature which gives so faithful and 
vivid a reflection of the social and domestic life of an age as 
the novel. History is generally but a dry skeleton, a statistical 
record, ‘a portrait taken after death’; but a good novel brings 
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before us the breathing, palpitating age. No index points ont 
so surely the changes which have taken place in populat taste 
and sentiment as does the standard romance of to-day, when 
contrasted with that cf a former age. The novels which held 
our forefathers suspended in breathless interest can no longer 
enchain us. The heroine of by-gone days, that paragon of 
goodness and beauty, who wept so profusely, fainted so readily, 
‘and ‘blushed against the dawn,’ stirs never a chord in the 
modern, prosaic seul. Amanda Malvina Fitzallen, with her 
high-wrought sensibility, her delicate distresses, her romantic 
flights to escape the persecutions of enemies, or the importuni- 
ties of lovers, amuse rather than captivate us. We are no 
longer en rapport with her, nor with Clarissa Uarlowe, Lady 
Harriet Byron, Amelia, Eveline, Cecilia, nor any of the fair 
heroines who held a previous age entranced. They were very 
fine ladies, but the heroine of to-day is a woman—a breathing, 
sentient woman—who stirs our hearts and quickens our pulses, 


‘Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants; 

No angel, but a dearer being dipt 

In angel instincts ; 
.2 true woman, struggling onward through the fluctuations of 
‘life, developing gradually the noblest and sweetest phases of 
womanhood, but not standing at the tender age of sixteen on 
the highest summit of human perfection, and exhibiting such 
a galaxy of lofty virtues and ripened Christian graces as. poor 
human nature rarely attained at any age, and never save by 


‘Rowing hard against the stream.’ 


A far more subtle analysis of character is shown in the de 


lineations of the heroines of modern romance than that which 
characterized the portrayal of those of a past age. Modern 
novelists recognize more clearly, and understand more fully, 
the organic laws of our being than did the novelists of the 
past. Their delineations of character are grounded on the 
great central fact, that there are two forces alternately sway- 
ing every human being, two voices speaking in every human 
heart, and that it is only after many struggles and fluctuations, 
‘that we learn to listen implicitly to the utterances of the inner 
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yoice—the still, small voice—and to silence the clamors of tlie 
outer and lower voice. Hence, the modern novelist repre- 
sents character as being gradually developed, as being evolved 
from the vicissitudes of life, as being rounded and completed, 
little by little, instead of going counter to all the laws of our 
nature, by representing it as a completed and perfected edifice 
at the outset—at the time when the corner-stone has just in 
reality been laid. 

But we do not plunge precipitately into one era of litera- 
ture from another, any more than we,pass in fone day from 
winter to summer, or from boyhood to manhood. All change 
is gradual, and this universal law is followed in the develop- 
ments of literature as truly as in the processes of nature. It 
would have been impossible-to pass at once from a Lady Har- 
riet Byron to a Romola, or from a Julia de Roubigne to an 
Agnes Wickfield. The gvlf between these extremes is spanned 
over by intermediate writers, among whom we may chiefly 
note Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Austin, and *Miss Ferrier, as 
they did more to inaugurate a natural and unstilted style of 
novel-writing than any writers of their day. Miss Edgeworth, 
in her charming tales, Helen, Belinda, Patronage, and many 
others, gives us, as an able critic says, ‘a genuine display of 
nature, a certain tone of rationality and good sense, which was 
the more pleasing because in a novel it was then new.’ 

‘It required,’ said Jeffrey, ‘ almost the same courage to get 
rid of the jargon of fashionable life, and the sir arms of peers, 
foundlings, and seducers as it did to swep away the mytho- 
logical persons of antiquity, and to introduce characters who 
spoke and acted like those who were to peruse their adven- 
tures.’ 

As to Miss Austin, her own age did not appreciate her as 
highly as she deserved ;. for her readers could not fully. under- 
stand the merits of a school of novel-writing then so eutirely 
new. Her genius was of so mild a lustre, so free from anything 
startling or dazzling, her works were so exempt’ from stage 
effect and trickery, that the fine analyses they afforded of real 
life and character were underrated. They scemed pale and 
faded beside the highly-colored pages of The Monk, The 
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Brawo of Venice, The Mysteries of Udolpho, and other favor. 
ite romances of the day. As studies of human nature, they 
surpassed any English novels then existing, and, as Sir Walter 
Scott said: ‘This young lady had a talent for describing the 
involvments, and feelings, and characters of ordinary life 
which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. The big 
bow-wow strain I can do myself, like any one now going, but 
the exquisite touch that renders ordinary, commonplace things 
and characters interesting from the truth of the description 
and sentiment is denied me.’ 

This was a strikingly just criticism, both on Miss Austin and 
himself; for although his novels delight the fancy with noble 
pictures of chivalry and thrilling dramatic situations, yet they 
are mostly full of surface pictures, and seldom penetrate be- 
neath the exterior into the workings of the inner life. His 
heroines, with one or two. exceptions, have no individuality, 
and if their names were changed, they might interchange 
places and réles without occasioning any confusion or incon- 
gruity. For instance, if the Lady Rowena would lend her 
name and Saxon hair and features to the Lady Isabella De 
Croye, neither Jvanhoe nor Quentin Durward would be 
damaged or deranged by any startling difference between the 
fair one taken and the fair one given in exchange. And the 
same arrangement might be effected between Rose Brad- 
wardine and Lucy Bertram, or between almost any two of 
the Waverley heroines, except Jeanie Deans, Rebecca of York, 
and Flora Mclvor, and one or two others. The subtle shades 
of thought, and feeling, and idiosyncrasies which make up a 
person’s individuality lay beyond the grasp of the ‘ Wizard 
of the North.’ . The inner life was almost a sealed book to 
him. 

As a type of the heroine of to-day, we know not how to make 
a more suitable choice than Ethel Newcome. She was far from 
being a model or a paragon ; she was a faulty, and yet a very 
noble and lovable woman. Raised in a family and in a social 
atmosphere where wealth, fashion, and social distinction were 
regarded as the chief blessings of life, and a marriage com- 
bining these advantages the greatest achievement in a woman’s 
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power, ig it a wonder that self-love and love of the world 
sprang up and flourished in her breast? Under such guidance 
and such influences, what could we expect but the warping of 
her nature. And yet there was a germ of true and lovely 
womanhood which survived and propagated itself inde- 
structibly amid the weedy entanglements of evil. It is 
beautiful to see how this better nature broke loose from tke 
base shackles that had fettered it; how the mist and clouds 
rolled away at length, and left it shining forth bright and 
clear. Is not this a woman, who wins our love and sympathy 
a thousandfold more than the saintly paragons of a former 
age, who were impervious to temptation, who never felt a 
thrill of girlish vanity, never showed a touch of girlish 
coquetry, but who stood on a summit of ripened excellence of 
character before the battle of life had fairly begun. The one 
is an effigy, a woman of wax, the other is a living, breathing 
woman, with a touch of nature that makes us stretch forth 
the hand to her as a sister, as bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh. 

Audrey Verschoyle, one of the heroines in the charming 
little romance, Dorothy Fow, naturally suggests herself next to 
our mind, from the resemblance existing between herself and 
Ethel Newcome. She, too, had been raised in an atmosphere 
of selfishness and worldliness. She, too, had been sedulously 
tanght that a wealthy marriage was the highest goal, the 
noblest prize to which a woman could aspire. Her disposi- 
tion, naturally open, generous, and ingenuous, had been 
warped by pernicious teachings and influences. She almost 
goes over the brink. She actually meditates marrying for 
money and an establishment. However, her better nature 
‘is not dead, but sleepeth.’ It awoke; it threw off the fetters 
of selfish and worldly motives, and Audrey Verschoyle stands 
before us at length, a noble and true woman, rejoicing in the 
best and purest happiness a woman can taste. 

As a proof of the tendency among standard modern novel- 
ists to make the interest of the novel hinge on the develop- 
ment of character, rather than on extrancous circumstances, 
surroundings, or adventures—on the workings of the inner 
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rather than of the outer life, let us look at Jane Eyre, who ig 
poor, obscure, and ugly; or let us look at Miss Muloch’s Olive, 
one of the sweetest heroines of modern days. Olive was plain 
and slightly deformed, and her surroundings and outward lifo 
were devoid of romance or brilliancy ; yet she gives us a strik. 
ing illustration of the beauty and fulness into which the inner 
life may develope itself through auspices apparently unfriendly, 
Few novels depict so lovely an unfolding of a true woman's 
nature, so affecting a picture of filial tenderness, of purity, of 
deep, enduring love. Miss Muloch’s Jannah, too, is repro- 
sented as plain and passée, yet beneath the quiet, unromantic 
surface lies a world of poetry, a capability of deep and fervent 
devotion. Agatha, Thedora Johnston, A Brave Lady, and 
others of the noble sisterhood evoked by Miss Muloch, rise 
before us; but time fails us to dwell on each one separately. 
We must not pass by the beautiful, captivating, and piquante 
Hildegarde, whilst speaking of the heroines of modern romance, 
for she is certainly one of the most natural and charming types 
of the sex. Though proud, passionate, and prejudiced, yet be- 
neath her surface-faults she was so noble and kind, and so 
magnanimous when convinced of her errors, with such 


‘A deep and fathomless capacity for love,’ 


that a woman might trust, and a man might love, such a friend 
unto death. 

But all this while we have kept waiting the most power 
fully drawn and the most beloved heroine of the nineteenth 
century, Maggie Tulliver.. We have kept her as one keeps 
the rarest delicacy, and most exquisite dainties, till the close 
of a feast. Never was a woman drawn with such force, such 
individuality, such subtle lines, such delicate and exquisitely 
fine shades. Truly George Eliot must have drawn this char 
acter with her heart’s blood, as Mrs. Browning says every 
writer must do who would draw a true picture. Never was 
there a heroine who entwined herself so closely about the 
fibres of our hearts, with whose joys we rejoice so warmly, by 
whose woes our sorrow and sympathy are so moved. She 
steals irresistibly into our affections from the timo she is first 
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introduced, a warm-hearted, eager, impulsive, aspiring child. 
Her surroundings are plain, her family and relatives obscure 
and commonplace, so that her life derives no borrowed lustre 
from circumstances; but the interest of the story turns mainly 
on the development of character. The child developes into 
girlhood under the shadow of domestic adversity and gloom. 
She is filled with vague longings, with cravings for the pleas- 
ant and beautiful, which are elements foreign to her own life. 
In this restless, unsatisfied state impressions are made on her 
which awaken the spiritual life, for Maggie was not by nature 
(like heroines of a past age) a parazon of Christian graces, but 
attained these by arduous struggle. She came across A Kem- 
pis’ Imitation of Christ, and read devouringly those quaint 
old utterances, those dialogues with an invisible teacher. ‘A 
strange thrill of awe passed through her while she read, as if 
she had been awakened in the night by a strain of solemn music, 
iclling of beings whose souls had been astir while hers was in 
stupor.” The idea of self-abnegation takes possession of her 
mind, and though at first it carried her into unreasonable ex- 
tremes, and though later it was assailed by wildest storms of 
temptation, yet through all it was founded on a rock, and so 
stood firm. In the outset of this spiritual awakening we are 
told, ‘ From what you know of her, you will not be surprised 
that she threw some exaggeration and wilfulness, some pride 
and impetuosity, even into her self-renunciation. Her life 
was still a drama for her, in which she demanded of herself 
that her own part should be played with intensity; and so it 
came to pass that she often lost the spirit of humility by being 
excessive in this act. She often strove after too high a flight, 
and came down with her poor, little, half-fledged wings dabbled 
in the mud.” All these shadowy battles of her carly girlhood 
were, however, but a prelude to the struggle awaiting her wo- 
manhood, when she meets Stephen Guest, the tacitly affianced 
lover of her cousin and dead friend Lucy. She gradually and 
unconsciously becomes attached to him—loving him as only a 
woman can love, with a fearful depth of fervor of soul, while he, 
loving her with equal intensity, holds up before her hungry gaze 
a life filled with bliss and brightness, a ‘ world of happy days.’ 
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Her life, without him, stretches out cold, bare, and desolate, 
By a combination of accidental circumstances her reputation 
is jeopardized, her fair name tainted, on Stephen’s account, 
Her own brother disowns her; a thousand voices within and 
without seem urging her no longer to continue this hard and 
ernel self-sacrifice. But then, in this fearful conflict with the 
powers of darkness, how grand is the heroism of the glorious 
woman, who can still heed the still, small voice of duty—who 
can sacrifice upon its altar what is a thousand times dearer 
than life—her heart’s most passionate love and her fair fame 
among men. In all the annals of romance nothing can be found 
‘ at once more touching and more sublime than the last scene 
in this noble woman’s life. Not one word could be added or 
taken away without impairing the most beautiful and thrill. 
ing word-picture in all the literature of modern romance. Is 
it any wonder, then, that in thousands of households Maggie 
Tulliver is a beloved household word? And when Amanda 
Malvina Fitzallen and all her sisterhood shall have been long 
consigned to oblivion, Maggie Tulliver will still be dear to 
every soul capable of a generous emotion or noble sentiment. 

But we must not let Maggie Tulliver cause us to forget her 
noble sister Romola, in whom we find an almost equally fine 
picture of the unfolding of the inner life. Dorothea Brooke, 
too, is not unworthy of belonging to the sisterhood. Dissimi- 
lar as were the outward lives of the three, the substratum of 
character in each is not unlike. Each possessed a large, fine 
nature, capable of the greatest self-abnegation ; cach was ani- 
mated by the idea of developing the inner life. 

Undoubtedly the excellence of the standard novels of the 
day is duc to a superior knowledge of human nature, and of 
the conditions and laws of its development, as well as to a 
higher ideal of true womanhood. There is a world of truth 
in the hackneyed old quotation, ‘The proper study of man- 
kind is man’; and the novelist of the day recognizes this, for 
he portrays the workings of the heart, making outward events 
the mere scaffolding for the real building. It may be said 
that we have taken a partial viqw of the subject, as we have 
referred only to the noblest creations of modern romance, over- 
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looking the numerous pernicious, sensational works of fiction, 
which have sprung up in this age of intellectual activity, as 
beneath a warm sun rank weeds and briers spring up beside 
‘flowers. We admit this, but we claim, nevertheless, to have 
exercised fairness in the comparison between the heroines of 
modern romance and those of a past age, for in both cases 
we have adduced only the best creations belonging to cach 
period. At the close of the last century and the beginning of 
this there was, as now, a flood of trashy and vitiating fiction, 
which has long since been consigned to: oblivion, and at no 
distant day we hope this fate may overtake thousands of idle, 
sensational novels which infest our literature. It is the fate 
of everything good and noble to be counterfeited, or to be 
perverted, and novel-writing has to submit to the universal 
law. Of the pure and noble, of the idle and pernicious, we 
may say, as the poet does of the ‘star of the true and of the 
false Iseult, 
‘And one shall ever shine, and one shall pass away.’ 





Arr. VI.—1. Researches in the South of Ireland. By T. 
Crorten Crocker. London: Juhn Murray. 1824. 


2. Ireland: its Scenery, Character, etc. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S.C. Hatt. London: How and Parsons. 1841. 


3. Killarney Legends. By T. Crorren Croxrer. London: 
Henry G. Bohn. 1853. 


4. The Irish Sketch-Book. Ry W.M. Tuaoxeray. oe 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1869. 


It is an extraordinary fact, that although the land whereof 
we are about to write possesses the most delicious scenery and 
the cleverest people on the earth, it pésents apparently few 
attactions to the travel loving world. The romantic land of 
France, the classic shores of Italy, the storied hills of Scotland, 
and the rural scenery of England receive their share of public 
attention, while Ireland remains comparatively unknown. 
Glittering in the sunlight, ‘The Emerald Isle’ stands there, 
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fanned day and night by the soft sea breeze, and invites the 
passer-by to come and see and admire the superb panorama 
which she is waiting to unfold. Nature has decked the island 
with her most brilliant robes, and smiles gaily while castles and 
churches are crumbling to decay ; so the native Irish, in har. 
monious accord, wear a riante and cheerful look, while they 


arc 
‘Clothed indeed, but not disgraced, with rags.’ 


Everywhere is seeming gladness, while a mysterious under. 
current of sadness, which, though unseen, is ever felt, adds an 
indescribable charm to the emotions of the traveller in Ireland. 
The landscape beauty of the country owes much to thie ruins 
which are heaped on every side. A publisher, who was col- 
lecting a number of views of Irish scenery, asked: ‘ To whom 
shall I dedicate my prints?’ The reply was: ‘To Oliver 
Cromwell, whose cannon has made so many dilapidated build- 
ings for you.’ 

The northern and eastern parts of Ireland have been some- 
what affected by their proximity to Scotland and Wales, so 
that the southern and western portions preserve more entirely 
their primitive manners and national peculiarities. It willbe 
our endeavor in the present paper to notice only those customs 
and characteristics of the Irish peasantry which would proba- 
bly interest an American reader, and, on occasion, to point 
them with such anecdotes as may seem appropriate and 
pleasant. 

It is curious to notice the sudden contrasts which mect the 
traveller at every turn. Side by side we see luxurious case 
and the shabbiest poverty; here a splendid coach, there a 
miserable crowd in the raggedest of rags; here a collection of 
wretched hovels which have lost, from lapse of time and want 
of thrift, every vestige of gentility, and there handsome resi- 
denees and parks, which rise up in supercilious grandeur 
alongside, making the misery more squallid and striking. 

Some of these cabins are described as resembling nothing 
in architecture so nearly as a pig-sty. Many of thein are not 
six feet long, nor five feet high. The town of Bantry is com- 
posed of such hovels; those which lean against a wall are 
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rent-free, and are appropriated by beggars. They are built of 
stones piled upon one another, with an opening left in front 
for the inmates to crawl in and out. A hole is dug before the 
door which serves as a receptacle for all the refuse, from which 
streams flow in all directions. It sickens one to think of these 
miserable dwellings, and yet the occupants seem contented 
enough; but their smiles have the effect of a fantastic mask, 
with which the hapless creatures endeaver to conceal their 
woe. 

The lower order of Irish have an inveterate dislike to light 
and air. If the landlord makes a wirdow in their dwellings, 
they close it with old rags or hat-crowns; and if you expostu- 
late with them, they reply: ‘ Oh, then, where is the use but 
to fasten it in? Sure it will only let in the cowld’ ; or ‘ Oh, 
then, it may be good, yer honor, but in the hard weather we're 
kilt alive with the cowld.’ There are no chimneys to many of 
these cabins, so that the smoke increases the suffocating nature 
of the atmosphere. One woman explained the reason of the 
custom to Mrs. Hall: ‘If I have a warm linsey-woolsey petti- 
coat and a stuff gown, plaze yer honor, and flannel instead of 
“ fitters” (rags) for the children, it’s proud we'd be for the air 
and the light of heaven in our little place. Sure the only 
reason we put up with the blinding smoke is because of the 
heat that’s in it.’ The only light admitted is through the 
door, and there the women sit with their work, if they have 
any; they are, of course, subject te constant interruptions 
from the children and pigs, who are equally at home, and fra- 
ternize lovingly together on the mud floor. Ifa hint is given 
as to the greater convenience of a window, they say: ‘ It does 
well enough, sure; it answered our fathers before us why.’ 
Mr. Croker suggested to a man the advantage of having a 
separate lodgment for his pig, but his cool reply was: ‘ Sure, 
then, and who has a better right to bein it? Isn’t he the 
man of the house? and isn’t it he that will pay the rent ?’ 

The extraordinary apathy of the peasant to the daily 
wretchedness of his life is, doubtless, partly attributable to 
laziness, and partly to that indifference which is bred of daily 
habit. Many efforts have becn made to ameliorate their con- 
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dition, but with only partial success. The old copy-book 
maxim about patience and perseverance was never more need- 
ful than among the ‘improvers’ of the condition of the Irish 
peasantry. Mrs. Hall relates the experience of.an English 
friend, who had married an Irish gentleman, and began her 
life in her new home with Utopian ideas of ‘ neat houses, 
flower-gardens, and well-conducted peasantry.’ She built 
eight beautiful cottages, with piggeries and chicken-houses, 
planted honeysuckle, railed in a little garden, and transported 
eight families, whose former life had been passed in the ordi- 
nary mud cabins, into these neat and orderly homes. Tho 
lady was absent in England four months, and the morning 
after her return, she went, full of hope, to visit her tenants, 
The first cottage she approached looked well enough on the 
outside, but on entering she found Ally in fierce battle with 
the pig. 

‘Yer honor’s welcome, kindly welcome, my lady. THourish 
out, ye dirty baste; saving yer presence, ma’am, the pig that 
got in it, in spite of me, and wants the run of the house, which 
he was used to; oh, murder! if it isn’t under the bed he’s 
getting, at the potatoes. Oh, my grief!’ 

‘And why do you keep your potatoes under the bed ?” said 
poor Mrs. , looking about in vain for a seat. 

‘Sure yer honor forbid us to keep them in the kitchen, so 
we put ’em under the bed in the little room to plaze yer lady- 
ship, where you wouldn’t see them only for the pig; bad cess 
to him for turning them out.’ 

The lady sighed. ‘1 wished you to keep them in the house 
provided for them.’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, is it outside? the potatoes! Sure it’s bit by 
the frost they’d be. Molly take the iron pot off the chair, and 
wipe it down for her ladyship.” 

‘And why was it on the chair?’ inquired Mrs. ——. ‘ Why, 
that is the great thing you boil the potatoes in!’ 

‘Thrue for ye; see that now, how her darling ladyship 
knew that! It was Mogue’s shirt, and my own bits of rags, 
and the childers’ I was washing, to go clean and dacent before 
yer ladyship.’ 
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‘And where’s your nice washing-tub ?” 

‘Isit the tub? Oh, be dad, I’d » sorry to put a present of 
your ladyship’s to such a dirty use.’ 

‘But where is it # 

‘Why, then, it’s God’s truth I’ll tell ye, me lady,? said Ally, 
taking up the corner of her apron that she might have some- 
thing to fidget with while she spoke; ‘the little girl left. it 
outside, and the sun (whenever it does shine it’s to take tho 
shine out of us)—the sun, plase yer honor, split it into emith- 
ereens.’ 

‘And where are the smither—what you call them!’ 

‘Ah, then, sure,’ she said, lifting the corner of her apron to 
her eyes, ‘ Ah, then, sure, it’s Mogue that said, don’t be vex- 
ing her honor with the sight of the staves, but put them out 
out of her sight; and we did, plase yer honor—we burnt 
them.’ 

The lady was about to leave the dwelling without another 
word, but Ally, with her warm Irish heart full of emotion, 
rushed forward and threw herself on her knees before her. 

‘Ah, then, sure, it’s not going out of the place angry that 
your honor would be? I sce it in ye, my lady, about the tub, 
and the potatoes, and the pigs. Och, murder, sure I’d lay 
my hands under the soles of your feet any day. I’ve no pace 
night nor day striving to keep things the way you’d like, and 
to remember the uses of the things you gave us for convayn- 
iance; and if yer ladyship had just given us the half of them 
we'd have more understanding; only the iron pot yer honor’s 
looking at, it’s handy, as I tould ye, for everything; so that, 
barring the tub that went to pieces with the druth, every- 
thing else is spick and span new to show yer honor—all put 
up out of the way of the childer, on the loft, my lady, and 
that’s the reason there’s nothing on the shelves. God knows, 
ma’am, while you weren’t in it it’s half-starved we war be- 
tween the seasons; the old potatoes going out, and the new 
ones not in; and yet the Lord he knows I kep’ the bits of 
curosities yer honor gave us for convaynience safe, and would 
die rather than part with them.’ 

The lady found the same litter and carelessness in cach of 
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her pretty rural cottages. With only one exception, the in. 
mates were full of gratitude, and eager to please. The soli. 
tary exception was a woman who reproached ‘her ladyship’ 
with having been the cause of her ‘catching her death of 
cowld for want of the smoke,’ and to remedy this she had 
closed up the top of the chimney, and fastened the back door, 

Inapt as it is, among no people do we find greater pride of 
ancestry, or enthusiasm for rank, than lies hidden under the 
rags of the starving Irish. If Pat is not a gentleman himself, 
he is certainly related to one. Bishop Berkeley mentions a 
kitchen maid in his family, who refused to carry out cinders 
because she was descended from the ancient kings of Ireland. 
Mr. Croker says: ‘I have heard the resident of a mud cabin 
speak with perfect assurance of his “drawing-room,” an apart- 
ment in the roof, to which he ascended by means of a ladder; 
and the foot-way through bis half-acre of cabbage garden has 
become “ the road through the farm.”’ The prejudice in favor 
of birth obtains throughout the country, and is a much surer 
passport than the aristocracy of wealth, not only to good s0- 
cicty, but to the favor of the populace. 

This worship of rank may be one cause of their disgust for 
labor, and their love of case, and thirst for pleasure. What 
matter if they do live in a pig-sty, they can go to the fair, or 
the race; and go they do, often walking more than a hundred 
miles to accomplish the end in view. They trudge along 
cheerfully, with no money in their pockets, trusting hopefully 
to any chance pennies which may be given them. There isa 
brightness and intelligence in the appearance of an Irish 
throng which is rarely the distinguishing mark of a crowd in 
other lands; but, then, no land can boast of such fine peas 
autry as Ireland. See them when they arrive at the end 
of their journey. What a bright picture they present, not 
only in color, but in sunny, happy faces. The women in their 
blue cloaks, rosy cheeks, and bare feet; the men lounging 
about in every attitude of case; such happy indolence, such 
devil-may-care laziness can be found in no other country in 
Europe. 

Thackeray thus describes a scene which he witnessed at 
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race-course in Ireland: ‘Fora mile and a half to the race- 
course there could be no pleasanter occupation than looking 
at the happy multitudes who were thronging thither; and I 
am bound to say that, on rich or poor shoulders, I never saw so 
many handsome faces in my life. In the carriages, among 
the ladies of Kerry, every second woman was handsome; and 
there is a something peculiarly tender and pleasing in the looks 
of the young female peasantry that is perhaps even better 
than beauty. Beggars had taken their stations along the road 
inno great numbers, for I suspect they were, most of them, 
on the ground, and those who remained were consequently the 
oldest and ugliest. It is a shame that such horrible figures 
are allowed to appear in public, as some of the loathsome ones 
whi.h belong to these unhappy people. On went the crowd, 
however, laughing and as gay as possible, all sorts of fun 
passing from car to foot passengers, as the pretty girls came 
clattering by, and the “boys” had a word for each. One 
lady, with long, flowing, auburn hair, who was turning away 
her head from some “ boys” very demurely, I actually saw 
kissed by one of them. She gave the fellow a huge box on the 
ear, and he roared out, “O murther!” and she frowned for 
some time as hard as she could, whilst the ladies at the back 
of the car uttered a shrill rebuke in Irish. But in a minute 
the whole party was grinning, and the young fellow who 
administered the salute may, for what I know, have taken 
another without the slap of the face by way of exchange.’ 
And here Thackeray goes on to say: ‘Lest the fair public 
may have a bad opinion of the personage who talks of kissing 
with such awful levity, let it be said that, with all this laugh- 
ing, romping, kissing, and the like, there are no more innocent 
girls in the world than the Irish girls, and that the women of 
our squeamish country are far more liable to err. One has 
but to walk through an English and Irish town and sce how 
much superior is the morality of the latter.’ 

The duties and exactions of their religion are always su- 
preme with the Irish peasantry. All other demands are per- 
emptorily laid aside on ‘ pattern day,’ a day appointed by the 
priests as a gencral penance. The performance of it is in this 
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wise: there are three stations on a mountain, one on cither 
side, and one on the top; at cach station is a pile of stones 
intended for an altar; the ascent is steep and rough, and the 
poor penitents crawl up with their bare feet, their blood mark. 
ing every foot-fall. At the first station they walk around the 
altar seven times, casting a stone thereon cach time. Tho 
second station, which is on the top of the mountain, they reach 
by crawling on their knees; around this altar they drag their 
poor, macerated bodies fifteen times, saying fifteen prayers. 
The third station is near the bottom of the mountain, and con- 
sists of three altars, around which they move, heaven knows 
how, but move they do, seven times around the three collee- 
tively and seven times separately, with a prayer at the begin- 
ing and end of each circuit. Think of this frightful exhibition 
of suffering, these heathenish rites, receiving the sanction and 
encouragement of Christian priests, in the name and service of 
One who came not to smite but to heal. 


The beggars comprise the most bustling part of the com- 
munity in Ireland. Their jokes and prayers, their blarney 
and abuse, are muttered in the same breath ; and it is strange 
that, by such a system of lying, they should ever receive a 
penny; and yet the Irish Poor Law Report says, that there 
are twelve hundred thousand people in Ireland (one-sixth of 
the population) who have no visible means of support, and 
who live upon charity. How they get it, and from whom, isa 
mystery. But there is no hovel in Ireland so wretched as to 
refuse a shelter to the houseless: Paddy may be poor as 
poverty and idleness can make him, but he is likewise as 
generous as a prince. If a beggar lifts the latch with a bene- 
diction, ‘ God save all here,’ he is sure of a hearty welcome, 
and as kind a reception as the poor inmates can give—the 
best seat and the largest potato are his. 


The Irish beggar is never bowed down by his woe; he is 
always merry and witty. His heart is as light as his purse. 
Scarcity of food never distresses him, he can subsist on sv little; 
but he cannot live without his jokes and sport. <A jest is to 
an Irishman what a good dinner is to an Englishman. Ono 
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‘asked for a halfpenny. ‘None to give you,’ was the answer. 
‘That’s bad English, yer honor.’ 

Work-houses have been established for them, as they are 
nearly all strong and able to work; but they grow fond of 
their wandering, easy life, besides having a genuine, Hiber- 
nian contempt for labor. A striking illustration of this fact 
isrelated of a beggar who subsisted on charity for many years. 
Kitty was called the queen of beggars. Very hearty and hand- 
some, her ready wit made her an amusement to the gentry, 
from whose tables she was fed. After the erection of the 
work-house, they determined to furnish her employment, but 
to give her nothing in charity. ‘After, according to her own 
account, going through “as much trouble as would break a 
heart of stone,” she suddenly made her appearance before one 
of the Poor Law Guardians whom she had repeatedly offended, 
but whom she still considered her friend. There she stood, 
her empty wallet slinging by her side, her battered straw hat 
flapping over her face, and her brawny arms folded one within 
the other. 

‘Here I am, noble colonel!’ she exclaimed ; ‘ the supplies 
are stopped, my lord, and poor Kitty must yield to the arti- 
cles of war.’ ‘I thought,’ he replied, ‘I should have been 
obliged to commit you as a vagrant.’ ‘Don’t spake the 
word, yer honor; there’s no use in insulting a dead soldier ; 
it’s only me shadow that’s in it; I’m pickt to an atomy; the 
crows don’t think me worth flying away from, and the dogs 
that ’ve known the last ten years bark at me. I never quar- 
tered mecself on a cabin-keeper yet; I’d scorn it! I'd not 
take from worse than meeself; and now, you see, I’m driven 
hard ; yet, bad as they’ve used me, my heart’s with the gentry 
of the county Armagh still. We can’t forget the friends of 
our youth, noble colonel; and it’s sorry I’d be to turn me 
back on me ould friends; and it’s lonesome the roads will be 
without me, and they used to me so long; but still, needs 
must, when the devil (saving your presence) drives. And so, 
if yer honor will just answer me a few questions, which 171] 
put ye, to my satisfaction, why I'll be thinking about renounc- 
ing the pomps and vanitics—taking the veil, my dear !—what 
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else can I call it? Devoting meceelf, for the ase and peace of 
the counthry, inside them four heart-breaking stone walls— 
putting the prime of me valuable life in a stone jug’ ‘J sup- 
pose,’ said the colonel, ‘ you are going into the house at last.’ 
‘ That’s what I’m thinking of,’ she replied, ‘ only my feelings 
war too tender to say it.’ ‘ Well,’ he answered, laughing, 
‘you know, Kitty, we have all come to the determination that 
you must all cither go into the house or work—one or tho 
other.’ ‘ May the devil !? shouted Kitty; but recollect. 
ing herself, sho paused, and dropping her voice to a whine, 
she continued. ‘ Noble colonel, the little kwestions I wag 
going to ask you, my dear gentleman, that's all, before I de- 
vote meself—just—is it quite an impossibility to get the dhrop 
of the whiskey in it?’ ‘ Quite.” ‘Glory be to God! ‘Well, 
I’ve had the thrial at the cowld wather to obleege Father Mat- 
thew, so I know it is possible to do without the whiskey, so I’ll 
drop it; but the grain of tay, colonel, sure you’d manage to 
let me have that on the sly, and me so ould and broken down?’ 
‘No, Kitty; no,’ said the inexorable son of Mars; ‘no favor 
to one more than to another; that would be unjust.’ ‘Sure 
it’s the strength of justice to favor friends.’ ‘ Not in my 
opinion. Have you any other question to ask?’ ‘ Bedad I 
have, though your answers ain’t no ways pleasing to me. Sure, 
yer honor wouldn’t deprive me of a shock, or maybe a draw of 
the pipe, a few times in the day?’ ‘ Not a single leaf of to 
bacco must enter the gates.’ ‘ But they are light enough to fly 
over the walls,’ persisted Kitty. ‘No, not a drop of whiskey, 
nor a grain of tea, nor a leaf of tobacco.’ ‘ And it’s cruel 
enough to be in airnest you are, is it?’ ‘Quite. Will you 
go in?’ 

The gentleman and the woman looked at cach other fixedly 
foramoment. Kitty untied her empty wallet, grasped it in her 
hand, and then, as she flung it from her, exclaimed, ‘ Tatter- 
nation to me, colonel dear, but J°ll work first / and for every 
sixpence any woman in the place airns, I'll airn two.’ 

The love of drink is innate with the Irish, and after they 
take the pledge they resort to numberless expedients to gratify 
this taste, and at the same time save their conscience. For 
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example, 8 man swears that he will not drink in a certain 
county, and he will walk ten miles with the whiskey in his 
hand, until he reaches the boundary. Again, he pledges that 
he will drink neither in nor out of the house, and he takes his 
‘dhrop’ with one foot within the door, and the other on the 
outside. At another time he will swear by this and by that 
‘not to dhrink a dhrop at all, at all,’ and he bridges the oath 
by eating bread ‘sopped in the cratur.’ 

Indulgence in drink doubtless increases the native love 
of the Irishman for fighting; for Paddy is no Paddy at all 
without his ‘sprig of shillelah,’* which he will tell you he car- 
ries ‘ just to keep the cowld out of his hands.’ He feels almost 
disgraced to return home from a fair or merry-making with an 
unbroken head. Sooner than go quietly home, a man has 
been known to take off his coat and trail it on the ground, 
daring anybody to step on it, which being done, he knocks 
down the offender, and ‘ the sport begins.’ 

Plucky and fond of fighting as the Irishman is, he is not 
revengeful, nor does he brood sullenly over his wrongs. Good 
will and kindness are overflowing in his simple heart. He 
will give away, without a thought, the pennies he may have 
earned through the day. There is no truer friend, nor one 
more liberal, even to sharing his last potato. No hovel is so 
poor that there may not be found, as part of its belongings, a 
poor relation or dependent; cach ‘ depth,’ it would seem, has 
‘a lower deep’ which threatens ‘to devour it.’ It may be 
that this confidence in the generosity of their neighbors in- 
creases the native indolence of many of the Irish. Asa people, 
they are so improvident and thriftless that one wonders how 
it is possible fur them ever to help one another. They havo 
no idea of what we consider the conveniences of houschold 
life, and rather despise them as quite unworthy their notice. 
Thackeray tells a story which illustrates this phase in the 
character of the poorer Irish, and which is made more amus- 

1 The name ‘ shillelah’ is derived from a wood which bears the same in 
the county Wicklow. It is a species of Irish oak, very celebrated for its 
density of grain. The roof of Westminster Hall was made of Irish oak, 


as well as the timbers which support the leads of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, 
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ing by its juxtaposition with the swagger and importance of 
John Bull. 

‘When Peggy brought in the coals for the drawing-room 
fire, she carried them in—what do you think ?’ 

‘In a coal scuttle, to be sure,’ says the English reader, down 
on you as sharp as a needle. 

‘No, you clever Englishman, it wasn’t a coal scuttle.’ 

‘ Well, then, it was a fire-shovel,’ says that brightest of wits, 
guessing again. 

‘No, it wasn’t a fireshovel, you heaven-born genius, and 
you might guess from this until Mrs. Snooks called you up to 
coffee, and you would ever find it out. It was in something 
I have already described in Mrs. Fagan’s pantry.’ 

‘Oh, I have you now; it was the bucket where the potatoes 
were; the thatternly wench!’ says Snooks. 


‘Wrong again; Peggy brought up the coals in a china 
plate!’ Snooks turns quite white with surprise, and almost 
chokes himself with his port. 


‘Well, says he, ‘of all the wum countwith that I ever wead 
of, hang me if Ireland ithn’t the wammest. . Coalth in a plate! 
Mawyann, do you hear that? In Ireland they alwayth thend 
their coalth in a plate!’ 


The Irish have much of the French politeness, but their 
manner of expressing kind feeling is more prononcé, their 
blarney is more blunt. And if they do say you are handsomer 
and better than you know yourself to be, who will quarrel 
with them for it? Their salutations even are redolent with 
a subtle flattery, which is very pleasing. On meeting you 
their exuberant kindliness sparkles in a greeting which is often 
oriental in its beauty and poetry. ‘God grant you be as 
happy as the flowers in May.’ ‘The Almighty shower down 
blessings on your head day and night.’ ‘ God’s fresh blessing 
be about you.’ ‘May the light of heaven shine on your 
grave.’ ‘May the sun never be too hot, nor the wind too 
cold for you.’ ‘May the smile of the Lord light you to glory.’ 
Mrs. Hall mentions stopping at a well, and asking a pretty 
Connamara peasant girl tor a drink of water. ‘The girl ad- 
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vanced, dropped a curtsey, while she presented the yee, and 
said, “ Wishing it was wine.”’ 

The Irish are not keen at a bargain, like their canny Scotch 
neighbors, neither are they at all avaricious, and often bless 
you for the trifle you bestow upon another. ‘ Well, God bless 
you, we want it bad enough ourselves, bnt she wanted it as 
bad; God help the widow- ond the fatherless!? The following 
curiosity of a letter is given as genuine: 


‘To tax Hon. Mrs. B.: 

‘Madam: The Bearer hereof is the piper that played for 
your Lordable family at the Terrace on the 12th inst., and I 
am referred to your Honor for my hire. You Ladyship’s par- 
don for my boldness would be almost a sufficient compensa- 
tion for my labor. Patrick WA tsu.’ 


It is almost impossible to obtain a direct answer from an 
Irishman. ‘ Pray, is this the road to ?? ‘Tsit to you 
are going ? faith, and that’s not the nearest road, being no road 
at all, at all.’ ‘Then I’d better go yonder way?’ ‘Och, in- 
dade, and I wouldn’t advise your going that way at all. ’Tis 
few people goes that way, for there’s a big black dog there, 
and he’il a¢e you up entirely.’ ‘ Which way, then, can I g0?’ 
‘Faith, and the best way you’d go is just to be staying where 
you are.” When he declines to be your guide, it is done with 
such quaint humor and good will that one can never be 
offended. ‘Och! I'd have no objection in life to go wid yer 
honor, if supposing I could just lave my troat at home,’ hinting 
at the danger of having hia throat cut during the journey. 
The guides in Ireland are a tribe which cannot be ignored. 
They surround the traveller, cach vociferating to be allowed 
the honor and glory. Their garrulity, amusing for a while, 
becomes a great bore, because of their persistency in being 
always by yourside. They will do anything in the wide world 
to serve and ‘obleege yer honors,’ except leave you to your- 
selves. ‘Ts it let the likes of you alone, plase yer honor?’ said 
arazor-faced youth. ‘ Be the dads! we've better manners than 
that, anyhow, to lave the quality alone by themselves in such 
a lonesome place; and sure the lady wont forget the dawshy 
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dancing sixpence among us, just as a compliment for our com- 
pany!’ ‘And when paper and pencils were arranged for a 
sketch by one of the party, the obliging guide plants himself 
in front of the artist, and good-humoredly ‘ hopes yer honor 
will make a table of his head, and depind upon his standing 
steady.’ 

Joe Irwin was a very celebrated guide in his day, and the 
Rev. Cesar Otway gives an account of Joe’s introduction to a 
duchess, as related by himself. ‘It was just at this hill, where 
we now stand, that the duchess ordered her coachman to draw 
up, and the darling lady looked out amongst us all, as we 
stood around, and a posey she was, with her checks as red as 
poppies among the corn ; a proper woman, too, as to size, as be- 
comes a duchess; so my dear life, out she drew her book, and 
then she axed, “ Where is the guide that is down in this book, 
for no other will my Grease have,” says she; so says I to my- 
self, “ Now’s your time, Joc Irwin, to step forward, for you're 
the boy for her money ;” so out I started fron among the poor 
crathers who were about the coach, for they all knew, sure 
enough, that I was the man in the book, so taking off my hat, 
and not forgetting to make a low bow and a scrape of the 
heel, “I’m the boy you want, my Grease,” says I. “Come 
along, then,” says my duchess, “ you’re the man for my money; 
and so let all the other spalpeens sneak off, for not a mother’s 
sowl shall be a follower, or get a penny of mine, but the 
man that is down in the book, and that’s yourself, honest Joe 
Irwin.”’ 

Joe would have served the duchess to the end of his life, 
just for the honor of being her ladyship’s humble servant; for, 
as we have before said, at the sound of a title Paddy is in the 
dust at your feet, proud to perform the most menial service, 
while his contempt for trades and traders is sublime. This 
sentiment may be shown in the words of a herdsman, when 
describing the last member of an old house: : 

‘Oh! the last of them of any note is dead these thirty years 
and more; he was a fine man intirely, one of the ould knights 
of the screw, men that never cared what they did, and were 
always drinking and fighting. I don’t remember the masther 
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in his prime, and more’s the pity, for Ill never see such an- 
other! He tattered over the acres like a hail-storm. Be the 
dads! he was no man’s enemy but his own, for he never kep’ 
a shilling in his pocket, and ruined half the counthry to the 
back of it. He was a fine man with the ladies, and broke the 
hearts of twinty, at the laste; and if a word was said against 
bim, he had the brother or the father of them at ten paces on 
the sod in a jiffy; and, crack! a bullet to end ora bullet to 
mend ’em; though, in general, he was contint to let ’em re- 
mimber the lead for a few months; and sure that was all the 
satisfaction a family could desire.’ 

The Irish car-driver is of a type peculiar to itself. Tis enri- 
osity is unbounded, and although constantly asking questions, 
and, in some mysterious way, getting them answered, too, he 
never seems intrusive. ‘Ah, then, is it to Cahir ye’re going, 
sir? and it’s from Lismore ye’re coming, I'll go bail.’ ‘ You’ve 
made a good guess.’ ‘ Maybe it’s to my lord’s I’!] be driving 
yet’ ‘Notso lucky this time.’ ‘To Mr. Grubb’s did ye say, 
sir?’ ‘No.’ * Well, then, it’s to Mr. Fennell’ yer honor ’il 
be telling me to drive ye?’ ‘ Yes.’ 

A story is told of a driver who grumbled at the shilling 
which was given to him at his journey’s end, and said, slyly, 
‘Faith it’s not putting me off with this ye’d be, yer honor, if 
ye,knew but all.’? The traveller’s curiosity was excited. 
‘What do you mean?’ ‘Oh, faix! that ’ud be telling.’ 
Another shilling was tendered. ‘And now,’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘what do you mean by saying, if J but knew all?’ 
‘ That I druw’ yer honor the last three miles without a linchpin,’ 

The Irishman forms great designs in haste, thinks over them 
in his long hours of leisure, and never executes them. Thack- 
eray says that even the sign-boards, over the shop doors, par- 
take of this national characteristic. ‘Thus you read— 





PAT* HAN taH4* JAMES HURL** 
TAILOR SHOE MAK*®® 





or some similar sign-board. High and low, in this country, 
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they begin things on too large a scale. They begin churches 
too big, and can’t finish them; milis and houses too big, and 
are ruined before they are done: letters on signs too big, and 
are up in acorner before the inscription is finished. There 
is something quite strange, really, in this general consist. 
ency.’ 

The manner of christening the islands on the Killarney 
lakes is very curious. The boatmen point out to the stranger 
those which are unbaptized, asking as a favor that he will 
give one of them his name and stand godfather. The traveller, 
flattered and pleased, agrees to do so, and the party land on 
the chosen spot. The bugle-horn player acts as clergyman on 
the occasion, and with a string of unintelligible jargon be- 
stows the name of the tourist upon the island. The ceremony 
ends by throwing a bottle of whiskey against a rock, as they 
say that no christening is complete without that libation. At 
the conclusion of the rite, the crew express a hope that they 
may be allowed to drink the sponsor’s health in a bowl of 
punch, which fully explains their eagerness for the baptism. 

Mr. Croker tells of a conversation with a boatman on one 
of the Killarney lakes. ‘ Do you recollect Sir Walter Scott's 
visit to the lakes?’ said I to Plunket. ‘ Oh, then, and sure I 


- ought, for sure it was meeself that steered his lordship. There 


was a lady and a couple of gentlemen with him. The lady 
was one Miss Edgeworth, and I hard say as how she wasa 
fine writer entirely, and first came to be thought so through 
the means of rack-rents. But I know this well enough, that 
*tis the rack-rents are ruining and bedeviling the country 
entirely. A fine vice (voice) she had with her any way, for 
sure she was singing a song about the big gentleman, 


“ Row, your sowls, row, for the pride of the highlands.” 


‘Oh, you're out there,’ said Doolan; ‘’tis meeself can tell: 
the very words of it: 
“ Row, my boys, row, for the pride of the islands.” 
Them were the very words, 


“ Stretch to your oars for the evergreen pine,” 
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and every time the lady would come to, “ Row, my boys, row,” 
then the gentleman with the long nose and short chin—one 
Mr. Knockhard, I think they called him, would make us all 
stretch out, and pull away like so many race horses.’ 

There are many interesting legends connected with these 
lakes. The principal one is that of O’Donohue and his 
white horse. For many years after his death, on the morning 
of May-day, his spirit was scen, on a white horse, gliding 
over the surface of the lake to the sound of delicious, heavenly 
music. He was preceded by a procession of lovely youths 
and maidens, who strewed delicate spring flowers iu his path. 
Among other stories connected with this legend is one which 
asserts that a young and beautiful girl was so much fascinated 
by the idea of this visionary chieftain, that for several years 
she arose carly on the first morning of May, and at the lake- 
side met the youth whose home was under its blue waters. 
At length she fancied herself so much in love with him that, 
one May-day, after the plumed chief and his fair steed dis- 
appeared from her sight, she followed, and was drowned in 
the lake. The boatmen at Killarney call the waves which 
rise on a windy day, crested with foam, ‘O’Donokue’s white 
horses.’ 

The fairies, those pretty little elves, who are linked with so 
many delightful associations of our childhood, continue to 
exert a great influence over the Irish peasantry. The little 
pixies are as real to their mind’s eye as the mushroom-table, 
the honeysuckle horn, or the acorn cap are to the outward 
sense. Their stature is small, for ‘ mercy still consorts with 
littleness,’ and their power is greater than that of any mortal, 
for they have been known to redress 


‘ The tenfold ravages of giants strong, 
To whom great malice and great might belong.’ 


The practice of conciliating the fairies, by bestowing upon 
them pretty names, is of very ancient date. The Grecks 
called them Eumenides, or the benevolent, and dedicated a 
beautiful grove to their use ; the Scotch call them ‘ guid folk,’ 
and the Irish ‘ good people,’ as they think the title of * Fairies’ 
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is peculiarly displeasing to them. ‘I cannot think of this 
policy,’ says Mr. Croker, ‘ without fancying a grin on Medusa, 
and those little urchins, the northern fairies, holding their sides 
with laughter.’ Ifa peasant in Ircland should, through care. 
lessness, use the obnoxious title, he is instantly reproved in a 
whisper, as they believe the little sprites to be always present. 
A rustic, before drinking, very commonly spills a small por- 
tion on the ground, as an offering to the invisible genii. When 
a cloud of dust is raised by the wind, the peasant supposes it to 
be caused by the march of a procession of fairies, and he takes 
off his hat with the utmost deference, saying, ‘ God speed ye, 
God speed ye, gentlemen !’ and then, if a stranger is near, he 
mutters, by way of apology, ‘ Good manners are no burthen.’ 

The elves are represented as so tiny that they may dance 
on a dew-drop without breaking it. Their great beauty of 
person is dazzling when seen at night, but the Irish say, if 
visible in the day, they look old and wrinkled, like ‘ a wrinkled 
cauliflower.’ On moonlight nights they emerge from their 
hiding-places, and dance until the morning dawns, when they 
vanish, with a whirring sound, like aswarm of bees. They 
often exhibit great malice and wickedness, and oceupy a doubt- 
ful position in the land of spirits, being angels, who were 
expelled from heaven, and have not yet fallen into hell. They 
severely punish all who treat them with irreverence, but are 
friendly with, and bestow great favors upon, those who do 
them homage. Mab is the Irish Madbh, who is the queen of 
the Irish fairies. Spenser wrote his splendid poem in Ireland, 
so that the origin of some of his mythology need be no longer 
a@ mystery. 

That antic elf, who is the English Puck, the Scotch Robin 
Goodfellow, and the Irish Leprelaune, he . 

‘ Who takes life’s fabled miseries on trust,’ 

must have adopted the Irish nation into his family, imparting 
to them his ‘small philosophy of happiness.’ Let us avoid 
gloom and sadness, he says, and be merry always. Let us 


‘Own ourselves a pinch of lively dust, 
To frisk upon a wind—whereas the flood 
Of tears would turn us into heavy mud.’?! 


1 ‘The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies.’ By Thomas Hood. 
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Leprehaune is generally represented in the garb of a cobbler, 

mending a shoe; he possesses the purse of Fortunatus; persons 

have often surprised him, and endeavored to obtain possession 

of the purse, but he is ‘always cunning enough to elude their 
asp. 

The belief in the Banshee is the most weird of all the Irish 
superstitions. She is represented as an old woman, with long, 
white hair streaming over ber shoulders, and draped in white. 
Great houses and ancient families have always a Banshee at- 
tached to them, which is considered as necessary an adjunct 
asarmorial bearings. Her duty is to warn the family to which 
she belongs of any coming evil. She communicates her sad 
tidings at night, by long and mournful wails. 

‘The Banshee mournfully wails 
In the midst of the silent, lonely night, 
Plaintive she sings the songs of death.’ 
Lady Morgan translates ‘Banshee’ as ‘the white lady of 
sorrow,’ and calls her the madre di dolore of the Irish faith. 
It is the counterpart of ‘The White Lady of Avenel’ of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The most romantic and sequestered spots are thought to be 
the chosen retreats of the fairies, and are called ‘gentle 
places’; the flowers and plants which grow there are sup- 
posed to possess distinctive charms. The little plant Digitalis 
Purpurea is called ‘ fairy cap,’ and when the flower bends its 
long stems, it is said to be bowing in homage to some fairy 
whom it recognizes. Some of these plants are sought to cure 
diseases, and are collected by old women called ‘ fairy doc- 
tors,’ or ‘ Pishogue.’? These are characters entirely peculiar 
to Ireland. Patients are often carried miles to these women, 
who receive a fee, and give in return a charm, accompanied 
by some caballistic word or sign. This is called their ‘ luck,’ 
which is to be a defence against all the powers of darkness. 

When a patient visits them the fee must be given before the 
grievance is told. The next stipulation is, that the person to 
be cured shall avoid the shop doctors, meaning the dispensary. 
A lady asked one of them why she took money from a very 
poor young woman who had presented her baby for cure. 
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‘Oh,’ answered the young mother, ‘she can’t help it, ma’am; 
she’s under a promise to do nothing for nothing; there would 
be no good in what she gave if it was for nothing.” Mean. 
while the old hag was fidgeting xbout; at last she asked, ‘ Has 
nothing gone wrong with you, Essy?’ ‘ Nothing,’ replied the 
mother; ‘nothing, glory be to God, barring the child’s flesh 
wasting off its bones, and not seeing how or why it goes. Mick 
has no regular work these two months, and if we want a 
second meal of potatoes we're forced to eplit one in two; but 
that’s not being worse off than our neighbors.’ ‘ Have ye seen 
nothing?’ ‘Sorra thing, barring that the ould cat died want. 
ing a sup of milk, but not in the house.’ ‘ Nor heard nothing?’ 
‘No, only the bating of my own heart, and the way Mick 
sobs in his sleep ever since he’s been out of regular work.’ 
‘If you chanced to put on your stocking wrong side out, you 
didn’t put it on right?’ she again inquired, with a look of 
wisdom. ‘Ye may be sure of that, Poll, honey, for sorra a 
stocking I have.’ When the old sybil wanted to drive a hard 
bargain with her for the cure of her baby, the young mother 
said: ‘I can’t pay as I would if poor Mick had constant work ;. 
I did pay you then. When the pig took the measles and 
died—.’ ‘ You came too late, then,’ said the woman. ‘I am 
not offering it against you,’ replied the mother, ‘ only don’t be 
hard upon me, and I'll inake it up to you, if the Almighty 
turns his silver cloud to us once more.’ Can words be sadder 
or more poctic? In what other land may you find groans and 
tears set to such pitiful music as in Erin? 

It were unpardonable, even in this rapid review of the Irish 
peasantry, to pass unnoticed the distinctive features attending 
their marriages and funcrals. The power which the Irish 
fathers exert over their children is very great. They often 
dispose of their danghters in marriage to the highest bidders, 
A young fellow, who is willing and able to work, with a cabin 
and a potato patch, is corsidered a good match. Should two 
such cligible offers present themselves, it is very common for 
the rivals to run a race for the bride, the one who is ficetest of 
foot winning the maiden. After the selection is made the 
pride and groom pay a fee to the pricst fur a contract, showing 
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that no impediment exists to the union. Then a license is 
procured from the bishop, to which another fee is attached ; 
this being accomplished, the groom repairs to the bride’s parish 
priest and pays an additional sum as a marriage fee. The friends 
of each party are expected to add a small sum to that already 
given, 80 that the cost of the ceremony is often from twenty 
to fifty pounds. It is not uncommon for the impoverished 
conple to begin housekeeping with an empty purse, their sav- 
ings being appropiated to the ceremony which makes them 
one. Immediately before Lent is the usual time for celebrat- 
ing weddings. A large dinner is served, the priest presides 
at the head of the table, and when the cloth is removed the 
couple are married. The ceremony is like that ofthe Church 
of England, but in Latin, and the priest concludes with the 
words, ‘Give your bride the kiss of peace.’ The cake is then 
cut by the priest, who blesses it, and divides it into small 
pieces, which are handed around among the guests; in taking 
a slice cach one places on the plate a donation for the priest, 
according to his ability. The entertainment ends in dancing 
and singing. The cost of the ceremony varies, of course, with 
the means of the parties married, but often the savings of 
years are devoted this object. They may have no potatoes for 
to-morrow, but they will enjoy the song and dance to-night. 
With the Irish to-morrow is nothing worth; they lay all 
thoughts of it aside to enjoy the laughter of to-day. 

Although so loth to burden themselves with provision for 
their every-day wants, there are no people who are more anx- 
ions about the respect and care which shall be taken of their 
bodies after death. If an Irishman economizes for no other 
purpose, he will for this. The formalities for a funeral begin 
immediately after death. The usual prayers being said by 
the priest, the friends collect around the body and watch by 
it until it is laid in the grave. If an adult, the body is adorned 
with black ribbons; with white, if unmarried; and with flow- 
ers, if a chiid. A quantity of salt is laid upon the corpse, 
tobacco and snuff are placed on plates near it, and lighted can- 
dies around. The women are ranged in rows on either side, 
and the ‘keen’ begins. They rise together, their arms up- 
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lifted, and moving their bodies to and fro, they continue a 
heart-rending cry, which is only interrupted at intervals to 
give the ban caointhe (the leading keener) an opportunity to 
begin. The leader is chosen, not only because of her good 
voice, but for her poetic talent. She isan improvisatrice. The 
dirge is impromptu, consisting of a recital of the pedigree, 
property, good deeds, and generosity of the deceased, which are 
recited in such heart-rending and mournful strains as to make 
the hearers sensible of their loss. She feels the pulse of her 
audience, and uses such expressions as will excite in them 
most intense emotion. At the close of every stanza of the 
dirge, the cry comes in as a refrain, which lasts for a few 
minutes, when the ban caointhe again procceds with the dirge, 
and so on to the close. The only interruption which is ever 
allowed to occur at a wake is the entrance of some relative of 
the deceased, who, living remote, or being unavoidably de- 
layed, could not be there at the beginning. In this event the 
ban caointhe ceases, the women again rise and repeat the cry 
as at first, which continues until the new-comer has no more 
voice to spare, or no more tears to shed. While the women are 
doing honor to the memory of the departed, the men are seated 
in groups, amusing themselve= in various ways, joking and 
laughing, apparently unconscious of the scene enacted before 
them. The humor of Paddy is never hushed, but sparkles out 
with school-boy glee and recklessness even in the presence of 
the grim skeleton— Death. 

Notwithstanding the bluster and importance which charac- 
terize the Irishman, he is evidently uneasy at heart about the 
position which the land he loves so well holds among strangers. 
He is so extremely sensitive, so excessively irritable at the 
least allusion to his country, that he unconsciously betrays the 
fact of being keenly alive to her defects. Shakspeare, who 
never forgets these little touches of nationality, gives a strik- 
ing instance of this peculiarity in the play of Henry V. The 
scene is before Harfleur, the interview between Fluellen, Cap- 
tain Jamy, and Captain Macmorris. 

‘ Fluellen. Cxaptain Macmorris, I think, look you, under 
your correction, there is not many of your nation—— 
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‘ Macmorris. Of my nation? What ish my nation? ish a 
villain, a bastard, and a knave, and a rascal? What ish my 
nation? Who talks of my nation ? 

‘ Fluellen. Look you, if you take the matter other than is 
meant, Captain Macmorris, peradventure I shall think you do 
not use me with that affability as in discretion you ought to 
use me, look you; being as goot a man as yourself, both in 
the disciplines of wars and in the derivation of my birth, and 
in other particularities. 

‘ Macmorris. I do not know you so good a man as myself: 
so, Chrish save me, I will cut off your head.’ 

It is in vain that the Irish strive to seem always gay and 
cheerful. There are great, rents in the quaint mask they 
assume, showing a full sense of their country’s degradation, 
and a morbid appreciation of its wretchedness. 

No one can read much’ about the nation and fail to become 
its friend. Their story melts our heart at once into sympathy. 
Their wit is racy and refreshes us, and their warm-hearted 
gencrosity and bravery stir our hearts with a fecling warmer 
than admiration. 

Like Hamlet, Ireland designs ‘ enterprises of great pith and 
moment,’ but— 


' their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.’ 





Like a blind giant, with great force of will, she gropes about 
in the darkness which has settled upon her, accomplishing 
nothing. The strings of her harp are broken, and the chance- 
notes which reach us are more of suffering than of song. 


‘ No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells, 
The chord alone that breaks at night 
Its tale of ruin tells; 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives.’ 
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Art. VII.—Jnfant Baptism. By Rev. C. W. Micurr, A.M. 
of Kentucky Conference, M. E. Church, South. St. Louis: 
Southwestern Book and Publishing Co. 1872. 


The title of this article requires a word of explanation. Tho 
reader will be convinced, unless we are very greatly mistaken, 
before this paper reaches its conclusion, that the Southern Re. 
view has been most unscrupulously and violently attacked, 
professedly on the ground of its heresies in relation to infant 
baptism. It has not been our custom to notice unfavorable 
criticisms of the Southern J2eview ; especially when they have 
appeared, as occasionally they have done, in periodicals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. We have scen several 
such criticisms, which, as we believed, could have been crushed 
as casily as an empty egg-shell; but yet, for the sake of peace, 
we have passed them over in silence. But there is ‘a point at. 
which forbearance ceases to be a virtue’; or, at least, ceases 
to be a virtue in which there is safety. We believe that this 
point has now been reached in the history of the Southern 
Review. For, if such attacks are permitted to pass with im- 
punity, there is no telling where the evil may end, or what 
mischief it may work in the fair fame of our beloved child— 
the Southern Review—the child whom, from its birth to the 
present day, we have watched over and nursed, sometimes in 
great darkness and agony of spirit, through all its desperato 
trials and struggles for existence. Hence we now intend to 
hang up ‘a scare-crow’ in the form, not of a living man, but 
only of an empty pair of old breeches, to warn off, and keep 
away, from our little enclosure, all the critical kites of the 
more rapacious kind. We mean the kites no harm; we 
mercly mean to defend, while it is yet living, the carcass of 
our beloved off:pring, that its eyes be not picked out before 
the time, nor its fiesh torn away. And besides, there are 
other reasons which, in our humble opinion, not only justify, 
bat demand, this defence of the Southern Leview. First, the 
person by whom the attack was made; secondly, the ctrcum- 
stances under which it was made; thirdly, the effects of the 
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attack ; and, fourthly, its gross misrepresentations of Scrip- 
tural truth in general, as well as of Methodist doctrine and 
teaching in particular. 

(1.) * Zhe person by whom the attack was made.” It was 
made by the Rev. ©. W. Miller, A. M., the title of whose work 
on Infant Baptism we have placed at the head of this article. 
In the Introduction to that work, a very able, learned, and 
pious Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 
said: ‘ The author, though a young man, has already attained 
to eminence in controversial writing. We regret, on more 
accounts than one, that this ‘eminent young man’ has been 
pleased to turn his batteries on the Southern ieview, and let 
fly the volleys of his ridicule, sarcasm, scorn, and contempt at 
its editor—who, for nearly the whole of a long life, has been 
an obscure but hard worker in the mines of eternal truth. Heo 
is welcome, however, and more than welcome, to all the addi- 
tional eminence, and all the fresh laurels of glory, he may win 
in this new contest of arms. 

‘For ourself,’ says he, ‘we have more than once defended 
the Southern Review on the Annual Conference floor.’ We 
thank him for past favors. ‘We have no doubt they were 
real, genuine, and enthusiastic. For, while at the late Gen- 
cral Conference, a friend of his—a young Methodist preacher 
—said to us, ‘ Why, Dr. B——, Mr. Miller was one of the 
very warmest friends of the Southern Review. When I com- 
plained that I could not afford to take the eview, he replied, 
“ You cannot afford to do without it; no Methodist preacher 
ean afford to do without the Southern Review.”’ Now 
whence, we ask, this sudden, this radical change, from an 
enthusiastic friend to a relentless foe of both the /?eview. and 
its editor? The only reason he assigns for this sudden trans- 
formation is the ettack of the Southern Leview on the sacred 
citadel of *‘ Methodist truth,’ in its article on ‘ The Ilistory of 
Infant Baptism.’ Ie says, ‘ We are frank to say that we love 
Methodist truth better than we do the Southern Teview, and 
if we are compelled to part with cither we shall not hesitate 
in our choice.’ Very well. We are glad to hear that he loves 
‘Mcthodist truth’ so dearly; for, in the fullowing paper we 
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shall treat him to more ‘ Methodist truth’ on the subject of 
infant baptism than has ever before entered into his imagina- 
tion. We shall, indced, set before him such a rich feast of this 
truth that he will have better reason than ever to love the 
Southern Teview. For, as we shall most abundantly show, 
it was not his love of ‘ Methodist truth,’ it was only his ignor. 
ance of it, and blind devoticn to the crotchets contracted by 
him in his controversy with the Campbellites,’ that raised 
such shrieks of alarm at some of our late utterances. His on- 
slaught has all the ferocity of blind passion. We can, and do, 
most cheerfully. forgive him; for he knew not what he did. 
But still, for the defence of the Southern Review, and for the 
Methodist truth which it is set to defend, we shall repel and 
roll back, in torrents of fire, the blazing thunders of his indig- 
nation. We do not wish to lessen his eminence; we only 
wish to convince him that there are more persons than one in 
the world. . 

(2.) * The circumstances under which the attack was made.’ 
It was the hour of our trial. The Southern Review wasin the 
hands of the Committee of the General Conference on ‘ Books 
and Periodicals.’ Mr. Miller, from his supposed knowledge of 
books, had been placed on that important committee. He 
was, therefore, one of our judges. For four long years, under 
circumstances of darkness, difficulty, and distress known only 
to God and to himself, the editor of the Southern Review had 
conducted, as best he could that periodical in the interests of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; looking forward, all the 
while, to the General Conference of 1874 for some sort of 
relief, or to some other dispensation of Providence. The 
General Conference assembled. We were there before its 
commencement. We watched for the signs; but we saw 
none; only a few unfavorable symptoms. The first thing in 
hand in relation to the Review was, that a motion had been 
made in the committee to start a Methodist Quarterly at 


1 We mean no disrespect by the use of this appellation. _We would call 
them ‘ Christians,’ as they desire, if this were a distinctive nan-e, and not a 
common one. We call them Campbellites for the same reason, and in the 
same spirit, that we speak of Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Wesleyans. 
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Nashville; and that, too, by the very Nestor of Southern 
Methodism, who, more than any other man, had enjoyed the 
eredit of having had his way with former General Confer- 
ences. There was not room for two such Reviews. Hence it 
was highly desirable to get the existing one out of the way: 
to kill it off and bury it out of sight. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Mr. Miller opened his fire upon us—a fire 
which, as we shall presently see, was certainly intended to be 
as deadly and destructive as possible. If, in a spirit of brotherly 
kindness, or even of common courtesy, he had consulted us, 
we could have convinced him, or any other friend, that there 
is not a word in the obnoxious article at all inconsistent with 
the perfect purity of ‘ Methodist truth.’ But he did not deign 
to give us a hearing, nor even anotice of his intended attack. 
On the contrary, instead of exercising his office of judge with 
calmress, impartiality, and dignity, he just entered the lists 
against us as accuser, prosecutor, and would-be victimizer. 
The young lion, in all the fulness of his eminence, just laid his 
controversial paws upon us, and roared out hisrage. Throngh 
five columns and a half of the Central Methodist, his ortho- 
doxy roared and raved after us. ‘The man who is meekly 
and mildly in error,’ says the good Archbishop Leighton, 
‘may be a much better man than one who is furiously or- 
thodox.’ 

All this looked decidedly hostile to our Review. ‘ What does 
all this mean,’ we said, ‘this motion to start another eview, 
and, at the same time, this attack on the one already in exist- 
tence? Is it merely a coincidence, or is it a conspiracy ?’ 
‘No,’ replied one of the most distinguished members of the 
Genera] Conference, ‘they do not mean to injure you ; they 
merely intend to benefit themselves. The object is merely to 
start another J’eview, and to give that young man a finger in 
the pie.’ Be this as it may, we have nothing to do with 
their motives, but only with the charges against the Southern 
Review. 

The design to start another Review failed utterly. A mem- 
ber of the General Conference wrote to Zhe JJolston Meth- 
odist as follows: ‘There will be an attempt to inaugurate a 
Southern Methodist Quarterly, and to ignore Bledsoc’s. I 
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hope the attempt will not succeed. Zhe Southern Methodists 
will stand by Bledsoe in any event.’ All this proved true, 
The attempt did not succeed, and the Southern Methodists 
did stand by us most nobly in the hour of trial. More than a 
hundred members of the General Conference, including its 
brightest minds and noblest hearts, gave us the warmest and 
most affecting assufances that they would, in any event, stand 
by the Southern Review. We now return them our most 
grateful acknowledgements, our most profound and heartfelt 
thanks, assuring them, at the same time, that it shall be our 
constant study to prove to them, and to the world, that their 
confidence was not misplaced. It we do not, then may ‘my 
right hand forget her cunning,’ and ‘ my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth.’ Brethren, help us, and hold up our hands 
in the work of the eview. A few more short years and our 
work will be over. Our prayer to God is that we may die in 
the harness. 

8. ‘The effects of the attack.’ It has left no trace of ill-will 
on our mind toward any human being under the sun, not even 
toward the person by whom the attempt was made ‘ to inau- 
gurate a Methodist Quarterly, and to ignore Bledsoe’s.’ There 
is only one effect of Mr. Miller’s attack which we regret, and 
which this paper is designed to remedy. It was very natural 
‘that one who had ‘already attained to eminente in contro- 
versial writing,’ and who was supposed to know all about the 
teaching of Methodism on the subject of infant baptism, should 
have raised doubts in the minds of many by his passionate 
outcry respecting the soundness of our views. We had many 
proofs of the existence of such doubts or fears. But, while 
they believed we had missed fire on the subject of infant bap- 
tism, they were disposed not to discard us, but only to say, ‘ pick 
your flint and try again’ We thank them for their generous 
forbearance. Indeed, the report of the committee contained 
the words, that they did not approve ‘ all the utterances of the 
Southern Review,’ a clause which, on the motion of Dr. Cra- 
ven, was all but unanimously stricken out by the General Con- 
ference. Many of its members, no doubt, did not approve all 
the utterances of the Southern Leview on more subjects than 
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one; but yet, in spite of this, they deemed it unkind, or un- 
called for, to signalize their disapproval by adopting the words 
of the committce to that effect. Now, we wish to convince 
these friends that there was no real ground whatever for their 
doubts or fears, so that if any critic should, in future, go off 
half-cocked, they need not be unduly alarmed. In other 
words, we wish to regain their confidence, which we feel we 
are entitled to, and which we are sure they will be more than 
willing to yield in case we should make good our claim to it. 
Ilence we shall proceed, under the following and last head, 
to show that we have not uttered a single word on the sub- 
ject of infant baptism which is in the least degree inimical to 
the absolute and perfect purity of ‘ Methodist truth.’ 

4, Mr. Miller's ‘ gross misrepresentations of Scripture truth 
in general, as well as of Methodist doctrine and teaching in 
particular” We shall, under this head, lay every word of Mr. 
Miller’s attack before the reader, in order that he may judge of 
himself respecting the wisdom, the justice, and the decency of 

‘ his utterances. Dat we shall deal it out only as we go along, in 
broken doses, lest the whole, if taken at once, should prove too 
much fur his stomach. Ere we come to the main points, how- 
ever, we must bestow a word or two on his wit, his ridicule, 
his sarcasm, his scorn, his contempt, and so forth. We shall 
not bandy epithets with him; we shall, on the contrary, simply 
let him speak for himself, and thereby show what manner of 
man he is in controversy, with only an occasional reflection of 
our own. 

Ile thus begins: 

‘In the April number of the Southern Review appears an article on the 
“History of Infant Baptism,” from the pen of Dr. Bledsoe, which, in many 
respects, is a truly remarkable production. It is remarkable that a man who 
publicly subscribes to Article 17 of our Church could announce such senti- 
ments. It is remarkable (his article) as a literary hodge-podge In about 
twenty-nine pages, under the caption of “ History of Infant Baptism,” he 
discusses “baptismal regeneration,” “adult baptism,” “ confirmation,” and, 
of course, “A}:ostolical Succession,” with an entertaining variety of smaller 
matters thrown in.’ 

No doubt about ‘the hodge-podge.” The only question is, 
whether the hodge-podge exists in Mr. Miller’s brain, or in 
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the pages of the Southern Review. Te says we have discussed 
‘baptismal regencration,’ ‘ adult baptism,’ ‘ confirmation, and, 
of course, ‘Apostolical Succession.’ Now, the truth is, we 
have not discussed, nor even pretended to discuss, any one of 
these things. We introduced them, as we have explained 
in the article itself, only on account of their Aistorical connec. 
tion with the subject of infant baptism. We have introduced 
‘adult baptism,’ because, as we said, ‘ This is so inextricably 
bound up with the history of infant baptism that it is impossi- 
ble to treat the one separately from the other. Indeed, the 
developments of the doctrine of infant baptism have, in some 
respects, been so entirely determined by those of the doctrine 
of adult baptism, that the former cannot be understvod at all 
without a consideration of the latter.’ (p. 333.) Now, is this 
simple, truthful statement, in relation to the history of infant 
baptism, anything new or strange to the Rev. Mr. Miller? If 
80, we would advise him to give some little reading and study 
to the history of infant baptism before he again presumes to 
write on the subject. We shall, in our next article on the 
same topic, have occasion to say still more respecting the inti- 
mate and inseparable connection between the historical devel- 
opments of the doctrines of adult and infaut baptism. ‘ We 
shall, however,’ as we have already promised, ‘ notice the his- 
tory of adult baptism no further than is necessary to explain 
the wonderful phenomena of the history of infant baptism.’ 
(p. 333.) We are very sorry that we cannot write to please 
Mr. Miller; but really we cannot agree to unlearn all that we 
have ever learned in our life respecting the history of infant 
baptism, in order to render our treatment of the subject suffi- 
ciently ignorant and stupid to be agreeable to his taste. He 
must excuse us. 

Again, we have introduced the subject of the Apostolical 
Succession, because, as we then and there alleged, this is the 
very root of all the errors or aberrations of the human mind re- 
specting the sacraments, especially respecting the rite of infant 
baptism. Is not this important truth known to Mr. Miller? 
We learned it many years ago, even while we were yet on our 
first legs in theology, from the great and good Dr. Sparrow— 
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now, alas! no more—at whose feet we had the high honor and 
privilege of receiving our first lessons in ‘systematic diyinity.’ 
And all our reading and reflection, from that day to this, has 
only served to confirm, expand, and illustrate this important 
truth respecting the Aestorical connection between the Apos- 
tolical Succession and false developments of the doctrine of 
infant baptism. We are sorry that it should appear so new 
and strange to Mr. Miller. 

Or would he have us to write the history of the errors relat- 
ing to infant baptism, without any notice of the root from which 
they have all sprung? If so, he must excuse us again; we 
cannot accept his dictation. Archbishop Whately, as every 
tolerably well.read theologian is aware, has directed a powerful 
blow at the errors of Rome, by tracing them to their roots in 
the corrupt principles of human nature. We have only done 
the same thing in relation to the errors respecting infant bap- 
tism. Let Mr. Miller, then, if he chooses, turn up his nose at 
the far more complex work of the learned Archbishop, and cry 
hodge-podge! ‘It is often the best way to refute an error,’ 
says Lord Coke, ‘to trace it to its source.’ Now, if we may 
be permitted to have our own way, we prefer the memorable 
aphorism of ‘my Lord Coke,’ and the example of Archbishop 
Whately, to the silly criticisms of his ‘eminence’ of the Ken- 
tucky Conference. 

The third complaint is, that we have actually considered 
confirmation in connection with the history of infant baptism, 
thereby adding another item to our ‘literary hodge-podge.’ 
Now, here again, it is evident that Mr. Miller needs a little 
piece of information, which should long ago have entered into 
the hodge-podge of his theology. Confirmation was, for long 
centurics, considered ‘as an essential part of the baptismal 
ordinance,”' especially in the case of infants. Ile evidently 
needed this information ; for, surely, he did not expect us to 
write the history of infant baptism, or of anything else, with- 
_ out any notice of what was so long considered as one of its 
essential parts. 

But the strangest, the most wonderful complaint of all is, 


1 The Eccles, Po‘ity of the N. T., by Dr. Jacob, p. 278. 
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that, in our historical sketch (which is only just begun), wo 
have mixed up the subjects of ‘ baptismal regeneration” and 
infant baptism in our ‘ literary hodge-podge.’ Now, the man 
knows absolutely nothing on the subject of our late article 
(and had, therefore, better say nothing), who docs not know 
that the history of infant baptism is, in a very great measure, 
the history of baptismal regeneration itself. An edition of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ with the part of Ilamlet omitted, 
would not be a more ridiculous production than a history of 
infant baptism without the introduction of baptismal regencra- 
tion. We fear we can never be silly enough to please Mr, 
Miller, or ridiculous enough to keep from appearing ridicu- 
lous in his eyes. 

After what has been said, we may lay before our readers, 
without any comment, the following very elegant specimen of 
Mr. Miller's very polished wit. We are, indeed, very reluctant 
to occupy any portion of our valuable space with such exhibi- 
tions of genius; but, on the whole, we have concluded to lay 
every word of his crushing attack before our readers, that there 
may be no suspicion that we have not fairly represented his 
marvellous wit and wisdom. Llere, then, is the second para- 
graph of his tirade in full : 


‘ We sat down to rea: the article with a feeling of great pleasure, because 
we felt assured the hand of a master was upon it. Our anticipation of some- 
thing new and unusually vigorous was greatly intensified by the assurance 
in the second paragraph that “ the aberrations of the human mind” which 
have been so wonderfully displayed “ in treating this question, are now to 
be cleared away, and the subject was about to receive at his hands “a more 
profound analysis and explanation than usua!.” This is certainly promising. 
Our surprise, consequently, may be guessed, when, upon the weary journey 
tirough these twenty nixe pages we found almost every diverse dogma that 
hs ever been in debate, brought forward and dilated upon, and that, too, in 
utter disregard of the title, “ Llistory of Infant Baptism.” If it is true that 
names denote character, then must “ History of Infant Baptism” place 4 
truly tangled conception in the mind of Dr. Bledsoe. While reading the 
article, we could not keep out of our mind our German friend's definition of 
conglomerate. We says that in Germany little boys carry their fathers’ din- 
neis to them in the field in small tin buckets. They g:nerally go in com- 
panies of twenties, forties, or more. On one occasion one of these little fel- 
lows stumbled and fell, and, sad to say, spilt the dinner. It was all that 
could be procured for that day, and the situation was accordingly a grave 
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one for the tired and hungry father. The distressed boy fell upon the follow- 
ing expedient. He asked exch of the boys in the company to contribute a 
spoonful to the replenishing of his empty bucket. They consented; and 
one gave a spoonful of beins; another, a spoonful of potatoes; another, of 
soup; and thus the contribution was made up from the various buckets pres- 
ent. But, alas! what a mixture it was! This, he says, is what he under- 
stands by the word conglomerate. It is certainly apropos in the present case. 
The article on the “ History of Infant Baptism” is u conglome: ute.’ 


If the reader has ever seen an elephant trying to dance a 
hornpipe—trying, with his huge, ponderous, unwieldy limbs, 
to imitate the movements of the ‘ light fantastic toe,’ he will 
have exactly our idea of the above clumsy attempt at wit. 
There is, however, one statement in the above extract which 
we wish to signalize. It represents us as having promised to 
give the subject in hand ‘a more profound analysis and ex- 
planation than usual.’ There is not one particle of truth in 
this statement. It is made out of whole cloth. We have only 
said, ‘ These aberrations of the human mind, in their historical 
connection with the rite of baptism, demand a more profound 
analysis and explanation than usual,’ and then left the reader 
to judge for himself whether our analysis is shallow or pro- 
found, ridiculous or otherwise. It is not our style to make 
boastful promisea. The only sentence in which we have 
alluded to our own analysis is in the following unostentatious 
words: ‘ We shall, of course, begin our historical sketch and 
critical analysis with the first of these periods; that is, the 
formatory period,’ ete. But this, Mr. M. has alleged, taken 
in connection with the former passage, shows that we intended 
to give ‘a more profound analysis.’ What a sorry dodge! 
IIe did not tell the reader what we intended, but what we had 
promised, to do. Suppose we had dived into his mind, and, 
judging from his supposed intentions, had told the reader that 
he had promised to extinguish ‘ the great and good Dr. Dled- 
soe,’ and cover himself with renown, would he not have felt 
the gross injustice of such a falsehood? He first besmears us 
with the coarse colors of his misrepresentation, and then con- 
tinnally sneers, from the beginning to the end of the article, 
at the ridiculous attitude and light in which he himself has 
placed us! We can respect the man who deals in wit, ridi- 
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cule, irony, sarcasm, or indignant scorn, but not the man who 
sneers, much less the man who makes his own falschood tho 
medium of his sneers. We do hope that Mr. Miller will con. 
fine all such mean tricks of controversy to his attacks on 
Methodists, and not practice them in his debates with tho 
Campbellites. Otherwise he will inevitably bring our cause 
into contempt with every impartial lover of fair-dealing and 
decorum in debate. With these reflections we dismiss tho 
paragraph before us, and proceed to the consideration of tho 
third, which is in the following words: 


‘ But even this is not its most remarkable feature. The most remarkable 
feature of the matter is, that a gentleman who sits down to give us “a more 
profound analysis and explanation than usual,” should get up after sitting 
through twenty-nine pages, and Icave this as the result of the profounder 
sas analysis” : “But yet with all our searching we have been unable to find, 
in the New Testament, a single express declaration, or word, in favor of 
Infant Baptism,” p. 334; and again: “ Before the time of Tertullian (A. D, 
200), the practice of Infant Baptism is nowhere distinctly mentioned by any 
writer of the Church.” (p. 336) Now, just where the more profound 
analysis and explanation than usual is to be found in these positions, which 
coustitute the soul and body of his “‘ History of Infant Baptism,” we confess 
ourselves at a loss to determine. The fact is, Dr. Bledsoe in this simply fell 
full length into the extended arms of all the anti-pedobaptists from the saintly 
Munsterites to the present, and instead of making “a more profound analysis 
and explanation than usual,” he only repeated insane ravings which have 
been refuted a thousand timcs. This seems to be in accordance with the 
intellectual exploits of the distinguished editor of the Southern Review. It 
has not been long since he triumphantly announced himself as the discoverer 
of the great truth, that God cannot coerce the conversion of a sinner, when 
the fact is known to every tyro in theology that all Arminian writers and 
teachers have taught this doctrine from the beginning. We seriously advise 
Dr. Bledsoe to take out a pxtent on his discoveries in theological science, 
and he will be able then to distinguish his from other people's.’ 


Let us now, deliberately, take this passage to pieces, and 
sce if it is not a ‘literary hodge-podge’—a miserable mon- 
strosity—a gross medley of ignorance, injustice, misrepresenta- 
tion, and bigotry—-a fantastic fanfaronade of conceit and blus- 
ter, fuss and feathers, coarseness and vulgarity. Let us follow 
it, item by item, and sce if it is not a conglomerate of some 
thing worse than Dutch beans, soup, and sauer kraut. 

Item first. We have said, and we still say, that the rite of 
infant baptism is enjoined, or made a duty, by no express com- 
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mand of the New Testament. This is the head and front of our 
offending. ILaving asserted this, we then added the following 
sentence: ‘ We justify the rite, zherefore, solely on the ground of 
logical inference, and not on any express word of Christ or his 
Apostles.’ Now, if Mr. M. had copied this sentence, which 
immediately follows the one copied by him, it would show ‘the 
grounds on which we really believe in the doctrine of infant 
baptism. IIence he kept thia eentence out of sight, and has 
repeatedly represented us, most untruly, as contending that 
the New Testament furnishes no ground for such a: belief. 
IIc has afterward, it is true, copied this sentence, but, tken, 
he has been careful to leave out the words underscored by us, 
which show that ‘ we justify the rite’... . ‘on the ground 
of logical inference. Now, we submit to the candid reader, 
if this is not a suppressio vert. Is such a concealment of ths 
truth in relation to our position fair? is it ingenuous? is it 
honest ? 

In our speech tefore the committee we declared it as our 
opinion, that there was not a Pedobaptist writer of any note in 
the world who does not concede the same thing—namely, that 
infant baptism is not enjoined by any express command of the 
New Testament. Mr. Miller asked us to repeat the assertion, 
which we did emphatically, and he took the words down in 
his memorandum. The next day he repeated them correctly, 
and produced the Jnstitutes of Mr. Watson to overturn our 
broad and bold assertion, that there was not a Pedobaptist, 
etc. He read the following words from the Jnstitutes: ‘In 
favor of infant baptism, the following arguments may be ad- 
duced. Some of them are more direct than others, but the 
reader will judge whether, taken altogether, they do not estab- 
lish this practice of the Church, continued to us from the earli- 
est ages, upon the strongest basis of scrIrPTCRAL AUTHORITY.’ 
Now, every word of this we most firmly and implicitly believe; 
but what does it assert? Why this, and this only, ‘In favor 
of infant baptism, the following arguments may be adduced.’ 
Our ‘arguments’ from Scripture, however clear and conclu- 
sive, are not commands of Scripture. Our inferences from 
the words of Christ, however irresistible in point of logic, aro 
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not the words of Christ. We, too, justify the right of infant 
baptism, on ‘the ground of logical inference’ from § ripture, 
and insist that it rests on an immovable ‘ basis of scriptural 
authority.’ But where is the express command? Show ug 
this, and we have no further need of ‘ arguments,’ or ‘ logical 
inferences.’ A simple ‘thus saith the Lord’ would settle the 
controversy. Dut it has not been found. In the whole dis. 
cussion by Mr. Watson, there is nowhere the mention or notice 
of any express command to baptize infants. He gives us argu. 
ments, and arguments only, or logical inferences. Ilis high 
authority is, therefore, not to the point. It is a complete flash 
in the pan. If he will show us the express word, or command, 
we may dispense with his long array of arguments. But Mr. 
Watson was far too fair and candid, in the controversy with 
our Baptist brethren, to pretend that there is any express com- 
mand in favor of our side of the question. 

On the contrary, he expressly admits that there is no such 
command or injunction. Ile says: ‘ The impugners of infant 
baptism are pleased to argue much from the absence of all 
express mention of the baptism of infants in the New Testa- 
ment. Zhis, however, is easily accounted for, ete. Thus he 
admits that there is no express mention of infant baptism in 
the New Testament, cither by command or otherwise, and pro- 
ceeds to account for the ‘ absence of all express mention of the 
baptism of infants in the New Testament.’ This is precisely 
the ground we have taken, and we are are happy to find that 
we have only trod in the footsteps of Richard Watson. The 
only authority adduced by Mr. Miller to crush really confirms 
our position. 

John Wesley admits the same thing—namcly, that there is 
no command in Scripture for infant baptism. Ile says: ‘It 
4s objected, thirdly, “ There is no command for it [infant bap- 
tism] in Scripture. Now God was angry with his people, be- 
cause they did that which he said, ‘ I commanded them not.’ 
(Jer. vii. 31.) One plain text would end all the dispute.”’?: 
In reply to this objection Mr. Wesley does net pretend that 
there is any command for infant baptism in Scripture; he 
1 Wesley's Works, Vol. IX. A Treatise on Baptism, p. 164. 
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only insists that one plain text would not settle the dis- 
pute, even if it were given; and also that it is unreasonable 
to oppose the practice of infant baptism, because it rests on 
the ground of inference only. Thus Wesley, no less than 
Watson, admits, just as we have done, that there is no express 
command for infant baptism in the New Testament. 

Professor McClintock, in his Lncyclopedia of Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical Literature, virtually makes the same admission 
with Wesley and Watson. Ie argues the question of infant 
baptism, without pretending to find in the New Testament 
any command for the practice. If he could have found such 
a command, would he not have produced it, or at least made 
some allusion to its existence? It was certainly his duty to 
have done so. Instead of this-he says: ‘Although there are 
no express examples in the New Testament of Christ and his 
Apostles baptizing infants, there is no proof that they were ex- 
eluded.’ ‘No proof that they were excluded,’ and no ‘express’ 
proof that they were included. This is our ground exactly. 
But we still hold, with Dr. McClintock, and Watson, and Wes- 
ley, that the indirect proof, by inference from Scripture, in 
favor of infant baptism, is unanswerable. Where, then, is our 
heresy? Are all Methodists, whether past or present, guilty 
of heresy on the subject of infant baptism, except Mr. C. W. 
Miller? 

Our old friend, William Nast, D. D., is another authority to 
the same effect. In his learned and valuble Commentary on 
Matthew he has an essay on infant baptism, in which he says: 
‘Impartial men [that does not include Mr. Miller] on both 
sides will concede that ¢here are no passages in the New Testa- 
ment from which we can draw any direct. and positive proof 
either for or against the practice of infant baptism by the A pos- 
tles. While Baptists rely on the silence of the New Testa- 
ment concerning the baptism of infants, Pedobaptists appeal to 
the mention of whole households as implying it, urging, more- 
over, that the very silence of the New Testament is a proof for 
infant baptism, because infants had been incorporated into the 
Jewish Church by circumcision, and a change of their relation 
to the New Testament Church would have required a positive 
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declaration on the part of Christ and his apostles. But al] 
arguments for or against infant baptism having been practiced 
by the apostles are more or less conjectural, and can only be 
used as collateral evidence.’ Now here Dr. Nast, with al] 
other impartial Pedobaptists, allows the Baptists to make the 
most of ‘the silence of the New Testament concerning the 
baptism of infants’; and, conceding that there are ‘no express 
passages in the New Testament’ to decide the question either 
way, appeals to those arguments, or inferences, which we find 
in all the celebrated Methodists who have gone before him in 
the same controversy. ' 

We might, if necessary, multiply authorities to the same 
effect almost indefinitely. We have, in fact, at least twenty 
more already sclected, marked, and lying around us, cither 
on our desk or table. But surely the above four, consisting of 
‘John Wesley and his followers, are sufficient for our present — 
purpose. Ifthe authority of Wesley, and Watson, and McClin- 
tock, and Nast are not sufficient to outweigh the simple cpse 
dixit of the Rev. C. W. Miller, A. M., they are, we trust, at 
least sufficient to shield us from the wrath of his pig-headed 
Pedobaptism. He has written a little book, the same whose 
title is at the head of this article, in which he has made the 
grand discovery of an express command for infant baptism in 
the New Testament; but it was his blindness, and not his im 
telligence, which enabled him to make this wonderful dis 
covery. Le need not, however, take out a patent for this, 
‘his great discovery in theology’; as there is no likelihood 
whatever that any other human being will ever have the least 
desire to appropriate it. For it is, as we shall have occasion 
to show, an abortion of mental imbecility and weakness, which 
betrays an unacquaintance with our whole theological teach- 
ing on the subject of infant baptism, that would be abso- 
lutely incredible to us if we did not know it to be a fact. 

IIc has undertaken to teach us the true doctrine of Method- 
ists on the subject of infant baptism. Ile must certainly look 
upon us as mere neophytes in Methodism. We can assure 
him, that we possessed the writings of Wesley, Watson, and 
Adam Clarke, as well as of other celebrated Methodists, and 
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were au fait in their doctrinal views, long before he was born. 
We do not object, however, to his instructions. Perhaps they 
will be followed by several good effects. When Gil Percy 
undertook to teach Gil Blas the letters of the alphabet of his 
own language, he had the good fortune to learn them himself. 
Perhaps something of the same kind may happen to Mr. Mil- 
ler, in coneequence of his attempt to give us our jirst lessons 
in the teachings of Methodisin. Perhaps, too, the inconve- 
niences attending the methods adopted by him in giving his 
first lessons, may lead him to moderate the violence of his 
temper, the haughtincss of his tone, and the rudeness of his 
manners. 

Ic has identified us with the Munsterites of the sixteenth 
century, who are known in history as among the most fanati- 
cal of rebels, the most lawless of incendiaries, and the most 
diabolical of wholesale murderers. Now, why has he done 
this? It can only be because we have admitted, what we 
have always belicved, that there is no express command for 
infant baptism in the New Testament; for the Munsterites 
knew nothing, and cared less, about the writings of Ilermas, or 
Justin Martyr, or Ireneus. It is for this grave offence, then, 
that he uses the following language: ‘ Dr. Bledsoe, in this, 
simply fell full-length into the extended arms of all the anti- 
pedobaptists, from the saintly Munsterites to the present, and 
instead of making “amore profound analysis and explana- 
tion than usual,” he only repeated insane ravings which have 
been refuted a thousand times. Zhis seems to be in accord- 
ance with the intellectual exploits of the editor of the Southern 
Review,’ 

Now, the use of such langage, we venture to suggest to Mr. 
Miller, is no evidence that he has any conception of the 
courtesy of a Christian, or even the good-breeding of a gentle- 
man. For this outrage on the decencics of controversy, the 
Rev. Mr. Miller owes his Baptist brethren a most profound 
and humble apology. ‘ Before we conclude this article,’ says 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘it must be remarked, that 
the Baptists and Mennonites in England and Holland are to 
be considered in a very different light from the enthusiasts we 
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have been describing [the Munsterites]; and a appears equally 
uncandid and invidious to trace up their distinguishing tenet, 
as some of their adversaries have done, to these obnoxious 
characters, and there stop, in order as it were to associate with 
at ideas of turbulence and fanaticism, with which ut certainly 
has no connection.’ (Art. Baptism.) Mr. Miller does even 
more than this; he imputes to us ‘ the insane ravings’! of the 
anti-pedobaptists and Munsterites, which have been refuted 
a thousand times. For this outrage, we repeat, he owes the 
Baptists of the present day a thousand humble apologies, to 
say nothing of the disgrace which such language reflects on the 
cause he advocates. 

As for ourselves, we desire no apology, and need none. Nor 
shall we attempt to refute such language; for we know of no ° 
arguments by which any sort of raving, whether insane or 
rational, may be ‘refuted.’ We simply notice the fact, in 
passing, that it falls on the head of John Wesley, as well as 
upon our own. Ie intended to annihilate, as a sham Method- 
ist, the editor of the Southern Review ; but, unfortunately for 
himself, the blow fell on a host of true Methodists, with John | 
Wesley at their head. It hurts nobody, therefore, but him- 
self. We once saw a young man, blind with the rage of pas 
sion, mistake a tree for his adversary, and so get the skin of 
his knuckles ta‘en off, the bark of the tree proving too hard for 
the bark of his fist. We have seen another young man, like- 
wise, in the blindness of his zeal, throw himself against the 
great founder of Methodism, whose name is more firmly 
planted than a tree, and get himself very badly hurt. But he 
ought to be grateful, very grateful indeed, if all the skin of 
his body be not taken off, and his carcass well salted and pep- 
pered into the bargain. The disaster is very much deplored ; 
but he has no one to blame but himself. It is thought by his 
friends, by a great many of them at least, that it would have 
been far better for him if he had stayed at home, and nursed 
his young reputation for prowess in debate. 

1 Mr. Miller did seem a little ashamed of this language, when it was read 
before the Committee, and said he thought it must be a misprint. Ie 


believed, in fact, if his manuscript could be found, it would be seen that he 
had written ‘ inane ravings’ instead of ‘ insane ravings.’ 
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Item Second. Mr. Miller scts forth the simple statement of 
the fact, that there is no express command for infant baptism 
in the New Testament, as the result of our ‘more profound 
analysis.’ It is the result of no analysis whatever, sha'low or 
profound, and it is not given by us as any such thing. Really, 
if Mr. Miller intends to be the editor of a Quarterly Review, 
he ought to be able see so obvious a difference as that which 
exists between the simple statement of a fact and record, and 
the result of any kind of analysis. We simply see the one; 
we have to work out the other. The one is a postulate, a 
simple datum; the other is the solution of a problem, often 
complicated and intricate. In ascribing such a statement to 
us, as the result of our ‘more profound analysis,’ we should 
think Mr. Miller regarded us as a fool, if we did not know 
that it was merely a blunder of his own want of mental eye- 
sight. 

Ife may well confess himself ‘ at a loss to determine’ where 
the ‘more profound analysis’ is ‘in these positions’ or simple 
statements of fact. Ie cannot find it, because it is not there, 
and no sane man would look there for it. If he would find a 
bird, he must look in the air, and not under the sea; or if he 
would find a fish, he must search the waters, not the atmos- 
phere. So, in like manner, if he would find our analysis, such as 
it is, he must look where every reasonable being would expect 
to find it, and not in the bare facts, or data, or postulates, with 
which we set out. The truth is, that our analysis is hardly 
begun as yet, and may be fairly seen only in our second arti- 
cle on ‘The History of Infant Baptism ’—that is to say, if a 
man has eyes tosee with. But we have no hope that the man 
who judges and condemns our analysis before it is produced, 
will judge it fairly and candidly after it is laid before him. But 
is it not, after all, a very little thing to be judzed by a very 
little man ? 

Item third. Mr. Miller says, ‘he triumphantly announced 
himself as the discoverer of the great truth,’ ete. There is not 
one particle of truth in this. The truth here referred to is a 
hundred years old at least, if not a thousand. We defy Mr. 
Miller, or any other man, to produce the passage in which wo 
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claim to be the discoverer of any such truth; and if he docs 
not produce the passage, we shall pronounce him a false ac. 
cuser. 

Item fourth. ‘Ie triumphantly announced himself as the 
great truth, .... and yet ‘the fact is known to every tyro 
tn theovogy that all Arminian writers and teachers have taught 
this doctrine [or truth] from the beginning.’ What an igno- 
rant, idle, vain, conceited boaster must. Dr. Bledsoe then be! 
If this ‘ fact is known to every tyro in theology, then it is, of 
course, known to Mr. Miller. But Mr. Miller does not know 
at. There is in this little world of ours, as all history testifies, 
such a thing as ‘ the conccit of knowledge without the reality.’ 
Such, precisely, is the knowledge of ‘every tyro in theology’ 
who assumes to know ‘ the fact’ imputed to him by Mr. Miller. 
It is only ‘the conceit of knowledge without the reality.’ 
Every real theologian, who has studied the history of his 
science, absolutely and certainly knows that ‘the fact,’ eo- 
called, is a sheer fiction. We defy Mr. Miller, or any other 
man, to show where ‘the great truth’ in question was ever 
held or tanght by cither Mr. Watson or Mr. Wesley. We have 
now marked in the writings of both Watson and Wesley—and 
we have had them marked ever since before Mr. Miller was 
born—the very passages in which ‘the great truth,’ falsely 
ascribed to ‘all Arminian writers,’ is expressly repudiated by 
them. The ‘tyro in theology,’ then, who declares that this 
‘great truth’ has been taught by ‘all Arminian writers’ from 
the beginning, dnly proclaims his own ignorance in the very 
matter which he so confidently affirms. Ie has no reason to 
glory, as he does, in the fancied superiority of his knowledge. 
This ‘ conceit of knowledge without the reality’ is, indeed, one 
of the sorest evils of a fallen world. It is the most fatal of 
all the obstacles among men to progress in real knowledge, 
and has, everywhere and always, disturbed the order, harmony, 
tranquility, and peace of society. It is the mother of heresies, 
and the very soul of schisms; the source of discord, and the 
calamity of science. It built ‘the tower of Babel,’ and erected 
‘the more perfect Union’ of 1787. In fine, this ‘conceit of 
knowledge without the reality’ mistakes the true road to 
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heaven, and leads down to hell. The pit is peopled with its 
victims. 

Item fifth, and last. ‘We scriously advise Dr. Bledsoe to 

’ take out a patent on his discoveries in theological science, and 
he will be able then to distinguish his from other people’s.’ 
We simply dismiss this silly gibe, this low, gratuitous insult, 
as utterly unworthy of every tyro in theology we have ever 
known, except Mr. Miller. 

We find that we must cconomize our space. Tence, in- 
stead of giving the next paragraph in full, and then repeating 
it in the form of items, we shall divide it into items as we go 
along, and thus give his words only once. The following 
items, then, comprise the next paragraph of the writer’s viru- 
lent attack : 

Par. [V.—Item first: ‘But how can he believe, as he pro‘esses to, that 
“the baptism of young children is to be retained in the Church,” when, after 
his “ more profound analysis and explanation,” he is “ unable to find in the 
New Testament a single express declaration or word in favor of” it? and 
does not find a trace of it “ before the time of Tertullian”? How can a man 
believe in and practice as a divine thing that for whic’ he finds no sypport in 
the New Testament [the italics are ours], and still retain a conscience void of 
offence? - Will the distinguished editor infurm us?’ 

We have already informed him, in our article on ‘ The Ilis- 
tory of Infant Baptism.’ But he who is informed against his 
will is of the same opinion still. lence, without hoping to 
set Mr. Miller right, we will inform our readers, and convict 
him of a gross, perverse, and willful misrepresentation of oar 
views. . 

He seems determined to represent us as finding ‘no support 
in the New Testament’ for infant baptism, and that, too, di- 
rectly in the face of our most positive and explicit declarations 
to the contrary. IIe overlooks our positive declarations and 
proofs, and then, with the arts of a sophist, secks to hold us 
responsible for our quotation from Neander, to the effect that 
there is no Scriptural authority for infant baptism. After 
quoting the words of Neander, we say (Art. Ilist. of Inf. Bap., 

p. 335), ‘We might, if necessary, adduce the admission of 

many other learned Pedobaptists, that their doctrine is not 
found in the New Testament, either in express terms, or by 
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implication from any portion of its language.’ Now, Mr, 
Miller underscored these words, in deep black lines, and en. 
deavored to hold us responsible for them before the Committee 
on Buoks and Periodicals. Now, we ask, is it fair, is it honest, 
to hold us responsible for every quotation in our historical 
sketch of infant baptism, unless we quote it with approbation} 
It is especially unfair and dishonest, in the case under consid- 
cration, for two very good reasons: First, because we have 
expressly disclaimed responsibility for the logic of Neander, 
and for the conclus‘on to which it leads. ‘ We quote this pas 
sage,’ we say, p. 335, ‘not because its logic does, in any respect, 
carry conviction to our mind, but simply to show how com- 
pletely Neander concedes the point that infant baptism is not 
an apostolical ordinance.’ Simply to show, in our historical 
sketch, what Neander held and taught. Did we assent to 
this? Did we assert that infant baptism is not an apostolical 
ordinance? No. And if we had done so we would have be: 
lied the conviction of our whole life, as well as the express 
and positive utterances of the article under consideration. 
Secondly, because, instead of approving the conclusion, that 
infant baptism ‘is not found in the New Testament ... . by 
implication from any portion of its language,’ we proceed to 
refute this very conclusion, by giving the clearly and unequivo- 
cally inspired authority of the New Testament for infant bap- 
tism. Yet, in spite of the fact, that we have combated this 
conclusion, we are held responsible for it! Could anything 
be more unfair or unjust ? 

We now lay bef»re our readers our reply to the conclusion 
of Neander and others. After stating their conclusion, we 
proceed, in the very next centence, as follows: What evidence 
have we, then, that infant baptism should be retained in the 
Church as most agreeable to the institution of Christ? The 
arguments which, to our minds, establish this point as probate, 
may be found in an infinity of authors. Dut we are not con- 
cerned with these arguments in this paper, which is intended 
fur those, and those only, who believe in the doctrine of infant 
baptism. 
Yes, ‘ for those, and those only, who believe in the doctrine 
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of infant baptism,’ as we ourselves do, and always have done. 
We add, in passing, if we had been concerned, in that article, 
with the arguments in favor of infant baptism, we should cer- 
tainly have reproduced the unanswerable arguments of Wat- 
son and Wesley, and of an ‘ infinity of authors’ besides. It is 
wonderful to us that Mr. Miller, who has undertaken to fur- 
nish a treatise on infant baptism for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, should have utterly ignored some of the very 
best of those arguments, and substituted, in their place, sophis- 
tical trash of his own. Determined to find in the New Testa- 
ment, what neither Watson nor Wesley could find, an express 
command in support of infant baptism, he has treated us to 
‘the abortion of imbecility and weakness’ already alluded to, 
and, relying on this as sufficient, he has neglected and despised 
the great arguments, or inferences from Scripture, on which 
they planted the cause of infant baptism. We are abundantly 
prepared to show this; and, for the sake of ‘ Methodist truth’ 
and sound logic, we will show this. Did not Mr. Miller ‘ wake 
up the wrong passenger’? No? He waked up the right pas- 
senger. For it is high time, in the good providence of God, 
that the sophistical trash of Mr. Miller should be swept away, 
and the unanswerable arguments of Wesley and Watson re- 
stored to their rightful place in the theological literature of 
Methodism. 

‘ But, to return from this short digression, we did not stop 
with the above extract from the article on the history of infant 
baptism. We feared, indeed, if we stopped there, some weak- 
minded brother might conclude, that we did not believe that 
infant baptism ‘is an apostolic ordinance.’ Hence, to prevent 
the possibility of such an inference, we immediately added the 
following words: ‘ There is one of those arguments, however, 
which falls in with our present design (namely, the design to 
prevent all misconception of our views). It is found in 
Knapp’s Theology (which, by the way, contains an admirable 
summary of all of them), and it is in these words: ‘ The most 
decisive reason is the following: “ Christ did not indeed ordain 
infant baptism expressly [Watson and Wesley, as we have 
seen, both say the same thing]; but if in the command to bap- 
11 
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tize all, he had wished children to be excepted, he must have 
expressly said this.” (Matt. xxviii.) Since the first disciples 
of Christ, as native Jews, never doubted that children were 
to be introduced into the Israelitish Church by circumcision, 
it was natural that they should include children also in bap. 
tism, if Christ did not expressly forbid it. Had he, there. 
fore, wished that this should be done, he would have said 80 in 
definite terms. 

Now, Mr. Miller, with his usual fairness, quotes only the 
first sentence of the above argument from Knapp. The two 
following sentences, which are indispensably necessary to the 
validity of the argument, he entirely omits, and then proceeds 
to tear the argument (previously mangled in his extract) into 
shreds, by a method of maltreatment peculiar to himself. If 
he had laid the whole argument before his readers, perhaps 
some of them, more clear-sighted or fair-minded than himself, 
might have seen and appreciated its force. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that the argument, as mutilated by Mr. Miller, 
is deprived of its clearness and force, and, consequently, more 
easily exposed to the ridicule and scorn he pours upon it. 
How little he was aware—poor man !—that the ridicule and 
scorn which he thus poured upon Knapp and the Southern 
Review, also fell on the heads of Watson and Wesley, as well 
as on other great lights of Methodism! This, to his great 
shame and sorrow, he will be presently made to-see. 

But this is not all. He has been careful to conceal, also, the 
very emphatic and significant words which we added to the 
extract from Knapp. If these words had been quoted by Mr. 
Miller they would have shown our true position, and put to 
the blush his unscrupulous assertion, that ‘ he [Dr. Bledsoe] 
finds no support in the New Testament’ for Infant Baptism. 
We beg leave, therefore, to lay these decisive words before our 
readers, and then leave them to determine if Mr. Miller ought 
not to blush all the way down to his boots. Here they are: 
‘It was not only natural [repeating the words of Knapp] that 
they should, it was absolutely certain that they would, include 
children in baptism, as the event has shown. [The italics are 
in Art. on Hist. of Infant Baptism.] Yet Christ, foreseeing 
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the event, did not forbid it (i. e., infant baptism). Hence it 
(infant baptism) MUST HAVE BEEN AGREEABLE TO HIS WILL.’ 
(p. 336.) Now, here it is expressly affirmed that Christ knew 
his disciples would understand him to include infant baptism 
in his command to ‘ baptize all,’ and that he so allowed them 
to understand him. It is affirmed, moreover, that his disciples 
did so understand him, as the event (or practice of infant bap- 
tism) hasshown. ‘ Hence’ [the inevitable conclusion is drawn] 
the practice of infant baptism ‘must HAVE BEEN AGREEABLE 
To HIs WILL.’ Now who, we ask, can look this language in 
the face, and yet assert, as Mr. Miller does, that Dr. Bledsoe 
‘finds no support in the New Testament’ for the practice of 
infant baptism? How can he so boldly assert this, we ask, 
and ‘still retain a conscience void of offence’? In only one 
way, we humbly apprehend, and that is, by having no con- 
science at all. 

It is remarkable that the argument from Knapp in the 
Southern Review, on which Mr. Miller pours his contempt, is 
the first great argument Mr. Watson himself uses in favor of 
infant baptism. After asserting that the arguments in favor 
of infant baptism show that it rests ‘ upon the strongest basis 
of SorrprurAL autuority,’ Mr. Watson proceeds to give the 
following as his first great argument in proof of the truth of 
his assertion: ‘ As it has been established that baptism was 
put by our Lord himself and his apostles in the room of cir- 
cumcision, as an initiatory rite into the covenant of grace, and 
as the infant children believers under the Old Testament were 
entitled to the covenant benefits of the latter ordinance, and 
the children of Christian believers are not expressly excluded 
from entering into the same covenant by baptism, the absence 
of such an explicit exclusion is sufficient proof of their title to 
baptism.’ ! 

Now, here is precisely the same ‘ argument from silence,’ 
or from ‘ the absence’ of any ‘explicit exclusion’ of infants 
from the rite of baptism, which Mr. Miller deems so ineffably 
weak in the great work of Knapp and in the Southern Review. 
Will he ridicule it in Mr. Watson? Or will the authority of 
1 Institutes. Part IV. Chap. III. 
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Mr. Watson so clear up his mental vision, and so brighten hig 
logical faculties, as to enable him to see the force of the same 
argument in him which appeared so weak in Dr. Knapp ? 

Again, says Mr. Watson, ‘ If it had been intended to exelnde 
infants from entering into the new covenant by baptism, the 
absence of every expression to this effect in the New Testa- 
ment, must have been misleading to all men, and especially to 
the Jewish believers.’ What shall we say, then? Shall we 
say that Christ intended to mislead all men by his silence, 
especially the Jewish believers, or his immediate disciples; or 
that he intended them to baptize infants? Shall we say that 
he meant to mislead his Apostles, and other Jewish disciples, 
or that he meant them to practice infant baptism? Most 
assuredly, that he meant them to practice infant baptism, as 
they did, in consequence of his command to baptize all, with- 
out any express exclusion of infants. 

What says Mr. Millernow? Is not his crest a little fallen? 
Or is he still as full of fight as ever, and his feathers as fierce? 
Not knowing exactly how this is, we will first corroborate 
the argument of Knapp, and the Southern Jéeview, and Mr. 
Watson, by the authority of Mr. Wesley. For, in dealing 
with those whose mental eye-sight is dim, and whose logical 
faculty is weak, we must needs call in the aid of authority. 
If Mr. Miller, for example, cannot see the force of an argu- 
ment in Knapp, or in the Southern Review, we must show 
him the same argument in Wesley. In other words, if he 
cannot see for himself, and walk alone in the clear light of 
logic, come from what source it may, then we must restore 
the use of leading-strings, just to help his unsteady, tottering 
steps-a little. Hear, then, the words of Mr. Wesley: ‘If it 
was the custom of the Jews [as it was], when they gathered 
proselytes out of all nations, to admit children into the Church 
by circumcision, though they could actually believe the law and 
obey it, then the Apostles, making proselytea to Christianity 
by baptism, could never think of excluding children, whom 
the Jews always admitted (the reason for admission being the 
same), unless our Lord had expressly forbidden it. It follows, 
the Apostles baptized infants. Therefore, they are the proper 
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subjects of baptism.’ Admirable logic, this; far better for 
some minds, no doubt, than the logic of Knapp, because it is 
found in Wesley. But in no other respect is it better than 
Knapp’s, for tt ts essentially the same. 

Every other Methodist, we believe, who has written on the 
subject of infant baptism, has approved this argument, except 
Mr. Miller. Thus says Professor McClintock: ‘ But although 
there are no express examples of Christ and his Apostles bap- 
tizing infants, there as no proof they were excluded. ... . Be- 
sides, if children were not to be baptized, it is reasonable to 
expect that they would have been expressly forbidden.’ Most 
assuredly, considering all the circumstances, if Christ did not 
intend infants to be baptized, it ‘ would have been expressly 
forbidden.’ But it was not expressly forbidden, either by him 
or his Apostles, and, therefore, he intended them to be baptized. 
Such is the argument of Professor McClintock, as well as of 
Knapp and the Southern Review. 

Adam Clarke also says: The Apostles ‘now received the 
command to teach and proselyte all the nations, and baptize 
them in the name of the Trinity, they must necessarily under- 
stand that ¢nfants were included; nor could they, the custom 
of the country beng considered, have understood our Lord 
differently, wnless he had, in the most express terms, said that 
they were not to baptize children, which neither he nor his 
Apostles did.’ (Matt. xxviii. 19.) 

In like manner, our old friend, Dr. Nast, as we have already 
seen in the quotation from him, uses these words: ‘ Infants 
had been incorporated into the Jewish Church by circumcision, 
and a changé of their relation to the New Testament Church 
would have required a positive declaration on the part of 
Christ and his Apostles.’ But as it is universally conceded 
that there is no such positive declaration, it follows that infants 
should be baptized. Thus Dr. Nast, as well as Adam Clarke, 
McClintock, Wesley, and Watson, uses precisely the same argu- 
ment as Knapp and the Southern Review. 

What will Mr. Miller do now? Will he still insist that we 
should be excluded from our office of teacher of ‘ Methodist 
truth,’ because it is unknown to us? Will he still contend 
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that he is the true exponent of ‘ Methodist truth, and that all 
other Methodists, with John Wesley at their head, are in the 
wrong? If so, we can only liken him to the soldier, who wag 
put in an awkward squad, either because he could not, or 
would not, keep step with the rest of the company, and who 
thereupon complained bitterly that he was the only man in the 
whole company that did keep the step. Or to the French girl, 
mentioned by Dr. Franklin, who expressed to her mother very 
great wonder at the strange fact, that she was always right, 
while other people were always wrong whenever she differed 
from them. But even if he is right, that is no reason why he 
should denounce us, and seek to disgrace the Southern Review, 
as unfit to represent ‘ Methodist truth’ (of which he seems to 
claim a monopoly), simply on account of views which we hold 
in common with stch Methodists as Wesley, and Watson, and 
Clarke, and McClintock, and Nast, not to mention a host of 
others. Hence, if every one is to be discredited and denounced 
because he does not agree with Methodist teachings, then, in 
the name of truth and justice, let Mr. Miller be discredited 
and denounced, for, in regard to such teachings, he is at war 
with Wesley, and Watson, and Clarke, and McClintock, and 
Nast, and others, while we do most perfectly agree with them. 

Item second: ‘It is unworthy of the man and of his cause for him to tell 
us, half apologetically, that “ hundreds of learned Pedobaptists have come 
to the same conclusion.” It may be answered truly, that “hundreds of 
learned Pedobaptists” believe all the monstrous things that the harlot of 
Rome teaches; “ hundreds of learned Pedobaptists ” believe all the errors of 
the Greek Church, and of the Luthern Church, etc.; but is that any justifi- 
cation for a Methodist preacher, who, at his ordination, solemnly promised 
“to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange docfrines contrary to 
God’s word,” to teach and practice what he cannot find one “express word 
of Christ or his Apostles” to support? Many of “ the learned Pedobaptists” 
who comfort Dr. B., by declaring that there is nothing in the New Testament to 
warrant infant baptism, were German rationalists, notwithstanding they were 
nominal members of the Lutheran Church, and their writings are replete 
with positions and sentiments abhorrent to our standard of faith.’ 

Now, we want no comfort or suppor: in the declaration, 
‘that there zs nothing in the New Testament to warrant infant 
baptism,’ for, as we have seen, we have made no such declara- 
tion. On the contrary, we have found much in‘the New 
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Testament to warrant infant baptism ’—as much, indeed, as 
either Watson or Wesley has ever found there. We only 
assert that we can find no ‘express command’ for infant bap- 
tism in the New Testament, and in this position, which is so 
obnoxious to Mr. Miller, we have the support and comfort of 
all the great authorities of the Methodist Church, as well as of 
writers on Pedobaptism. 

Nor have we quoted a single ‘ German rationalist’ in favor 
of our real positions. We have only quoted Knapp and 
Neander: the one for the position, that there is no express 
command for infant baptism in the New Testament ; and the 
other for the historical fact, that Tertullian is the first writer 
who makes any distinct mention of infant baptism. Every 
tyro in theology, or in the history of the Church, does know, 
or ought to know, that they were not ‘ German rationalists.’ 
On the contrary, when Strauss, the great ‘German rational- 
ist,’ sent forth his Lzfe of Christ, Neander was the first great 
leader of German thought who, by his Life of Christ, assailed 
that giant of rationalism, and laid him low. Nor was any 
theologian in all Germany freer from the taint of rational- 
ism than was George Christian Knapp. We can assure Mr. 
Miller that, whether he is aware of it or not, these great men 
are entitled to a little respect and deference, even from him. 
We are happy, indeed, in being associated with such names, 
and are willing to take our share of the spite and venom 
which he is pleased to spit upon their venerable names. He 
may identify, if he pleases, their simple and sober statement 
of facts with ‘the raving insanities of the Munsterites’; but 
they were, none the less, great evangelical divines, as remark- 
able for the simplicity and fervor of their piety, as for the 
vast extent of their erudition. But, whatever Mr. Miller may 
be pleased to think of us, we insist that he should not be so 
terrifically hard on them, as they never had the benefit of his 
instructions, and could not have foreseen the positions he 
would be pleased to assume on the subject of infant bap- 
tim. They could not, therefore, have intended to insult 
him. 

We beg leave, in conclusion, to read Mr. Miller a lesson 
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of moderation, candor, and good manners out of a work which 
he has repeatedly quoted, and which he is pleased to call 
‘great History of the Church.’? Dr. Schaff, in the work 
referred to, uses the following words in relation to the ques- 
tion whether infants were baptized in the primitive Church: 
‘This question we must answer in the affirmative [as we our. 
selves have done], though we have encountered not only the 
Baptists, but also the authoré aty of many celebrated Pedobap. 
tist divines, and among them the venerable Dr. Neander, who 
denies [as we do not] the existence of infant baptism in the 
apostolic Church.’* Now, this is, in substance if not in form, 
precisely the same statement made by ourselves, and which 
has kindled the wrath of Mr. Miller. But, in a foot-note, 
Dr. Schaff points out the great difference between the posi- 
tion of ‘ the venerable Neander,’ and that of the Baptists, in 
order, as it would seem, to shield his great name from the 
aspersions of pig-headed Pedobaptists. Not so, Mr. Miller. 
He not only identifies the position of Neander with that of 
the Pedobaptists, but also rails at him as guilty of ‘ the raving 
insanities of the Munsterites’! Nay, he includes us in the 
same category and the same railing, though we have con- 
tended, in opposition to Neander, that infant baptism was in 
existence in the Apostolic Church, and endeavored to establish 
our opposition! Having done all this, Mr. Miller then towers 
in the rage of his righteous indignation, as if he were deter- 
mined to annihilate the poor, insignificant editor of the 
Southern Review. Only hear him, gentle reader, and then 
judge for yourself. 


Item the third: ‘May a preacher among us embrace any absurd fancy of 
these theological Don Quixotes, and justify himself by coolly telling us, 
“ Hundreds of learned”? etc. And, more than this, shall we publish his 
dreams thus justified “ wnder the auspices of the M. H. Church, South” (see 
first cover of the Southern Review), and so become a party to the dream? 
For ourselves, we have more than once defended the Southern Review on the 
Annual Conference floor, not because we believed it perfectly faultless, but 
because we hoped that after the astute editor got through reviewing “The 
Theodicy,” and explaining his reasons for becoming a Methodist, the Review 
would become a medium for our higher literature.’ 


1 Miller on Infant Baptism, p. 46. 
2 History ‘of the Apostolic Church, 2 148. 
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Absurd fancy of these theological Don Quixotes! Neander 
asserts, as we have seen, that Tertullian is the first writer who 
speaks of infant baptism. And in onr article on the History 
of Infant Baptism we said, and we now repeat, that ‘ Tertul- 
lian is the first writer in the Church who makes any express 
mention of the custom of infant baptism.’ Now, this is our 
candid opinion. We should, if possible, be glad to find this 
custom mentioned by all the early writers of the Church—by 
Hermas, by Justin Martyr, by Irenzus and all the rest. But 
after the most careful and conscientious investigation, we have 
been able to find no such corroboration of the views we hold, 
nor do we need it. We stand on the Word of God. If Mr. 
Miller is right, and we are wrong, as to the testimony of 
Hermas, Justin Martyr, and Irenzus to the practice of infant 
baptism, in which we both believe, it is our misfortune, and 
not our fault. As to this s¢mple matter of fact, the greatest 
of Ecclesiastical Historians may be wrong, and Mr. Miller may 
be right; but is such difference of opinion, we ask the reader, 
sufficient to justify a young man in pronouncing the sober and 
mature decision of Neander an ‘ absurd fancy,’ and Neander 
himself a ‘ theological Don Quixote’? But, as we shall pre- 
sently see, the great Ecclesiastical Historian is right, and the 
young man is wrong. He is only puffed up ‘ with the conceit 
of knowledge without the reality.’ 

But that which seems to have kindled his orthodoxy into 
its fercest flames, is the admission made by us, that ‘there is 
no express command for infant baptism in the New Testa- 
ment.” For this we have quoted the authority of George 
Christian Knapp, and of the Rev. .G. A. Jacob, D. D.—a 
learned evangelical divine of the Church of England—and no 
German rationalist whatever. ‘Is this, too, an ‘absurd fancy’? 
and are these learned divines, known all over the world, ex- 
cept in Mr. Miller’s neighborhood, as possessing great, calm, 
judicial minds; are they, we ask, only crack brained ‘theo- 
logical Don Quixotes’? As we have already seen, this ‘ ab- 
surd fancy,’ as Mr. Miller is pleased to call it, is also found in 
Wesley and Watson, as well as in Knapp and Jacob. Are 
they, too, ‘ theological Don Quixotes’? Ah! gentle reader, 
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is it not a shame, is it not an ineffaceable disgrace to the Meth. 
odism of the present day, that the obsolete ‘dream’ of a Wes. 
ley and a Watson should be published ‘ under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South’? And is it not high 
time that the Southern Review, in which this obsolete ‘ dream,’ 
this old, ‘ absurd fancy,’ is proclaimed to the brilliant young 
men of the rising generation, should be blotted out of exist. 
ence, to make way for a better Methodist Quarterly, With a 
more promising editor at its head ? 

After ‘the astute editor’ gets ‘through reviewing the 
Theodicy. Another proof of the writer’s petty spite. We 
have not reviewed a Zheodicy nor any other of the works 
written by us. When our Zheodicy first appeared, it was vio- 
lently attacked in a Southern Quarterly, and the unknown 
author was assailed by misrepresentations and sophistries 
almost half as bad as those of Mr. Miller now under eon- 
sideration. We made no reply. For nearly twenty years we 
patiently waited, believing that time would rectify the unjust 
epithets and misrepresentations of the reviewer. It was only 
after we had a Review of our own that we replied to that 
attack, and this is what Mr. Miller is pleased to call, with his 
usual fairness and candor, the ‘ reviewing of the Theodicy.’ 

He seems to be very much shocked, too, that we should 
have undertaken to give an account of ‘ Why and How I Be. 
came a Methodist’; or, as it might have been more properly 
worded, How I Discovered that I was a Methodist from the 
Beginning. It is true that we did, at the instance and request 
of many of our Methodist friends, begin such an explanation 
of the genesis of our religious opinions, and, by the grace of 
God, we mean to finish it. We expected, of course, to encoun- 
ter the sneers of those enemies of Methodism, whose vanity 
sees vanity in almost everything done by others; but we did 
not anticipate, we confess, any such sneer from any man call- 
ing himself a Methodist. But for ‘The Cummins Movement,’ 
our explanation would liave been continued in the April num- 
ber of the Southern Leview; and but for the Miller move- 
ment it would have been resumed in the present issue. We 
do hope, however, when it shall have been completed (if that 
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should ever be) to furnish the readers of the Southern Review 
with almost as good a literature as the lucubration of Mr. 
Miller in the Central Methodist. 

‘If we are compelled to part with either, we shall not 
hesitate in our choice.’ He need part with neither. If Mr. 
Miller will just be so good as to exchange Ais Methodism for 
Wesley’s or Watson’s, he will no longer have any ee with 
the Southern Review. 

But, to speak the plain truth, all this talk and hubbub 
about Methodism 2s childish. We have not assailed Meth- 
odism, nor any doctrine of Methodism, much less the doctrine 
of infant baptism. On the contrary, we have, from the be- 
ginving, expressed our belief in this doctrine as clearly and 
distinctly as possible. But this does not satisfy Mr. Miller. 
We must not only believe the doctrine, but also believe in the 
very grounds or arguments he is pleased to prescribe to us. 
He does us no wrong in ridiculing and rejecting our positions 
and arguments, though they are precisely those of Wesley, 
Watson, and other distinguished Methodists; but if we only 
neglect to use one of the arguments of his precious little book, 
he is all fire and tow. The question is, then, not about Meth- 
odism, nor any doctrine of Methodism, but about M7. Miller’s 
supremacy im the realms of Methodism. We must stand on 
his grounds, or we shall not stand at all. We must see with 
__ his eyes, or we shall not see at all. We may believe in the 
doctrine of infant baptism, and in all the arguments by Wesley, 
Watson, and others in its favor, but all this shall go for noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, unless we also adopt Azs crotchets. in 
support of the doctrine! In other words, we must desert the 
old, beaten track of the founder and fathers of Methodism, 
and tread most implicitly in his footsteps, or we shall not be 
considered Methodists at all. On the contrary, we shall be 
classed with the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century, and found 
guilty of ‘the insane ravings’ of the fanatical Munsterites. 
We cannot easily submit to such claims, nor acknowledge the 
ineffable, sublime superiority of Mr. Miller’s wisdom, learn- 
ing, and logic, on which they are founded. For, if we know 
what a Methodist is, he 7s a@ free man; and we have yet to 
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learn that there is in the Methodist Church any logical Lord, 
Dictator, or infallible Pope, to whom all minds must look for 
direction, or else be denounced as insane, raving, fanatical 
Munsterites. We have yet to learn, in other words, that all 
Methodists, old or young, wise or foolish, learned or ignorant, 
must watch Mr. Miller’s debate with the Campbellites, and 
learn how to argue from him, or else come under the ban of 
heresy. Whois this young man, we ask, who thus sets himself 
up—but we forbear. 

Par. V.—As we do not intend to take this paragraph to 
pieces, or to notice it any further than we have already done, 
so we might refuse to spread on our pages such an exuberant 
farrago of bad rhetoric and worse logic, had we not promised 
to lay every word of this most extraordinary production before 
ourreaders. So here it is; the reader can peruse, it and make 
his own reflections: 


‘Dr. Bledsoe’s “more profound analysis and explanation,” by which he 
satisfies himself on the matter of infant baptism, strikes us as wonderful. E, 
g., he says, quoting from Knapp’s Theology, ‘The most decisive reason is 
the following: Christ did not, indeed, ordain infant baptism expressly; buts 
if, in his command to baptize al/ he had wished children to be excepted, he 
must have expressly said this.” (p. 335.) Dr. B. says this “falls in with 
our [his] present design.” He accordingly takes this as “‘ the most decisive 
reason” for infant baptism! We never knew before that absolute silence 
upon a subject, especially when that subject had never been mentioned, could 
be a “ decisive reason” fur it. Let us apply this style of reasoning (?) to 
adult baptism. Suppose Christ had never “ordained” adult baptism. Dr. 
B. says he “did not indeed ordain infant baptism expressly.” Again, sup- 
pose “no express word of the Apostles” had ever been spoken for it. Dr. 
B. says, “ We justify the rite . . . . not on any express word of Christ or his 
Apostles.” Now, we say, suppose this absolute silence reigned through the 
New Testament with reference to baptizing men and women, would any 
man of ordinary sanity imagine that this silence is a “decisive reason” for 
baptizing men and women? This only places adult baptism where Dr. B. 
places infant baptism. The fact is, the argument ez stlentio is not worth a 
fig, except as a purely collateral or presumptive process. If Christ never 
ordained the baptism of infants, and if his Apostles never uttered a word in 
favor of it, then their silence cannot he taken as “ a decisive reason for it,” 
any more than their silence cun be taken as “a decisive reason” for the Ro- 
man hierarchy, concerning which they uttered no word of approval.’ 


We shall barely notice, in passing, two things in this re 
markable extract. First, the mutilation of our extract from 
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Knapp, by omitting its last two and most conclusive sentences, 
and also our own words immediately following that extract, 
and which end with the emphatic words: ‘JZence it [infant 
baptism] must have been agreeable to his [Christ's] will.’ And, 
secondly, the suppression of the grounds of our belief in infant 
baptism by the very convenient use of the points.... He 
seems determined that his readers should not see any evidence 
of our belief in the rite of infant baptism. 

Par. VI.—In this paragraph the writer proceeds to find an 
express command for infant baptism in the New Testament. 
Has he found it? If so, all that we have to say is, it is a great 
pity that he came so late in the history of Methodism; other- 
wise he might have saved Wesley, Watson, and other great 
lights of our Church, from having made the fatal admission 
(as he esteems it), that there 1s no such command in the New 
Testament. But we shall follow him, item by item, that we 
may see and understand the nature of this new and wonderful 
discovery of the young Methodist. 

Item first: ‘But is it a fact that the New Testament does not contain 
“a single express declaration, or word, in favor of infant baptism”? Dr. 
B., who believes “the baptism of young children is to be retained in the 
Church,” so affirms. We have neither time nor inclination to enter into an 
elaborate refutation of this opinion. Indeed, it is not necessary that we 
should; because the absurd and seif-annihilating and contradictory att:tude 
of a man who deliberately administers a rite in the name of Jesus Christ, for 
which Chrish never uttered one word, renders that opinion, in this case, sim- 
ply nugatory. And yet it must lie upon the surface to every unbiased reader, 
that if the great commission given by Jesus Christ docs not “ordain infant 
baptism,” then it does not ordain anything. Matthew xxviii. 19—“ Go ye, 
therefore, and disciple (matheteusate) all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” etc., is the only authority 
we have for administering baptism to any one. Now, according to Article 
17 of our religion (which can be abundantly sustained by an appeal to the 


Bible), baptism is a sign that the party receiving it has been made a child of 
God.’ 


Now, on this remarkable passage we have several reflections, 
to offer, which, if we are not greatly mistaken, will justify the 
assertion already made by us, that it is ‘an abortion of mental 
imbecility and weakness.’ First, the question is, not whether 
the great commission ‘ ordains infant baptism,’ but how it or- 
dains it. That is to say, whether it ordains infant baptism 
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expressly, or only by necessary implication. We have asserted, 
from the beginning, that, considering the customs of the age, 
and the persons to whom these words were addressed by our 
Lord, he intended them to understand him as intending infant 
baptism, and that they did so understand him. But this in. 
ference does not satisfy Mr. Miller. Nay, he ridicules and 
rejects this view of Knapp, Jacob, Wesley, Watson and a host 
of other Pedobaptists, and undertakes to show, in opposition 
to their admission, that the words of the commission are an ez- 
press command to ordain infant baptism. 

But how does he show this? Does he show that, in the 
words of the commission, infants are even mentioned? No. 
He does not even pretend to show any such thing. Christ 
merely commands his disciples to baptize all nations, but 
whether these words include infants or not is a matter of in- 
Jerence. Let him show us, we say, an express command for 
infant baptism. He has, as we shall presently see, attempted 
to show by logic that this is an express command! But if he 
will show us an express command, we promise him that we 
will see it, without the aid of his logic, by the use of our eyes 
alone. There was an ‘express command’ for the circumcision 
of infants, which all men could, and did see without the aid 
of logic. Thus, in Genesis xvii. 10 it is said: ‘ Every man- 
child among you shall be circumcised.’ This is express. But 
where, we ask, is there any similar command for the baptism 
of infants? Where, in other words, is it said, the infants 
among you shall be baptized ? Till he can show us some such 
words, or command, we must still adhere to the admission of 
the great Pedobaptists of the past, that the New Testament 
does not expressly enjoin the duty of baptizing infants. 

In his little work on Jnfant Baptism, Mr. Miller attempts 
to show, by logic, that the great commission is a command to 
baptize infants. Thus he says: ‘ We propose to show a com- 
mand (the italics are his) for infant baptism. Now, to deter- 
mine to whom a command extends it is not necessary to fix or 
determine the age, or sex, or name of the party contemplated. 
The only thing necessary to be determined in order to ascer- 
tain whether the command extends to this, that, or the other 
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case, is to determine whether they belong to the class contem- 
plated in the command. . . . . We shall apply this method of 
proof to infant baptism, thus: In Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, we are 
commanded, “ Go ye, therefore, and teach (disciple) all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,’ etc. Now, the only thing to be deter- 
mined is, do infants belong to the class contemplated in the 
command? The class is “ al/ nations.” Are infants any part 
of that class? Ifso, then the command to baptize them is as 
imperative as it is to baptize any others belonging to that 
class.’ (pp. 18,14.) Thus, having undertaken to show ‘a com- 
mand,’ in which infant baptism is expressly enjoined, he pro- 
duces the words of a command, and then proves, by a logical 
inference, that they do extend to infants as well as to any 
others! Why, have we not done the same thing, -and that, 
too, in company with many of the best logicians in the world ? 
Not liking our logical inference, however, he must have one 
of hisown. But admitting, for the sake of argument, that his 
logical inference is better than any ever seen or heard of before, 
and entirely eclipses the reasoning faculty of the Pedobaptist 
world, still it is, nevertheless, a logical inference, which he 
uses to show that his ‘command’ to baptize infants is really a 
command to baptize them! 


This is not all. This precious bit of logic of his is a sheer 
sophism. It is perpetrated in direct violation, if not in pro- 
found ignorance, of one of the very first and most universally 
recogrized canons, or rules, of hermeneutical science. The 
language of the Bible is that of every-day, common life; and 
it is addressed to men whom it supposes will use their reason 
or common sense in the understanding of its import ; a suppo- 
sition, alas! which is not always realized, even among the 
students and teachers of Biblical theology. For, instead of 
applying the well-known laws of language to the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, they too often come with their dry, abstract, 
chop-logic to pervert its meaning, and debase its sublime 
teaching. * No style of logic ever invented by the art of man 
would make wilder work with the Word of God than that 
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adopted and applied by Mr. Miller. Let us, then, see a few of 
the conclusions to which it would inevitably lead. 

Take this command, for example, ‘ Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. (Mark xvi. 15.) 
Now, here ‘the class is’ every creature. But stocks, and 
stones, and dumb brutes are ‘ a part of this class.’ Shall we, 
then, in obedience to Mr. Miller’s logic, preach the Gospel to 
stocks, and stones, and dumb brutes? Reason and common 
sense forbid. These compel us, in spite of his logic, to limit 
the preaching of the Gospel, first to human beings, and then 
to that portion of the class, thus limited, who are capable of 
hearing and understanding the Gospel. Again, it is written, 
‘ The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God.’ (Ps. ix. 1%.) ‘The class is’ all nations. Are 
infants ‘any part of that class’? Most assuredly they are. 
Shall we, then, conclude that all the infants of those nations 
shall be turned into hell? How does Mr. Miller like this 
application of his logic? Again, it is said, ‘ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.’ (Mark xv. 16.) Now, all the heathen nations, 
who have never heard of Christ or his Gospel, belong to the 
class here specified: they do not believe. Hence the logic of 
Mr. Miller not only may be, but often has been, applied ‘to 
consign all such nations, old and young, to the outer darkness. 
But does not reason and humanity, we ask, recoil with horror 
from such a result of the application of his style of logic. It 
is certain that the reason and humanity of Wesley, and of the 
Methodist Church, reject such an inference with horror. But, 
not to multiply similar instances, as we might do almost ad 
infinitum, we shall conclude with this one: ‘The Lord said 
unto Joshua, ‘ Make thee sharp knives, and circumcise again 
the children of Israel the second time.’ (Joshua v. 2.) Here 
‘the class is’ the children of Israel. But yet, instead of ap- 
plying this command to ‘all the children of Israel,’ every 
reader of the Bible liniits it to male children, in conformity 
with the well-known custom of the Jews. Thus, custom as 
well as reason and common sense, must be considered in the 
interpretation of the language of the Bible. 
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In like manner, we interpret the command to baptize ‘ all 
nations,’ in conformity with the well-known custom of the 
Jews. As it was their custom to receive infants into the 
Israelitish Church, and, for that purpose, to administer to them 
the initiatory rite, so we have no doubt that Christ intended, 
by the words of his new commission, that his disciples should 
receive infants into the new dispensation of his Church by the 
ordinance of baptism. This is our logic. Nay, this is the logic 
of Wesley and Watson,,and of all other Pedobaptist writers 
on the subject of infant baptism, except Mr. Miller. He stands 
alone in his glory. We infinitely prefer the good, old-fashioned 
logic of the Fathers of the Church, to the new fangled logic of 
her most promising son. 

In the second place, we cbject to the bold statement of 
Mr. Miller, that Matt. xxviii. 19 ‘is the only authority 
we have for administering baptism to any one.’ For if so, 


then we have no authority whatever for administering bap-. 


tism to infants, since Matt. xxviii. 19 does not say one 
word about infants, and cannot be extended to infants, un- 
less we look beyond the words themselves for our authority 
todoso. Hence, in confining our authority for baptism to 
these words alone, he has betrayed the cause of infant baptism 
into the hands of its enemies. Are not the numerous—we had 
almost said the innumerable—instances of baptism recorded in 
the New Testament some authority for the adininistration of 
the rite? (See Cruden’s Concordance.) Are not the words of 
Mark xvi. 16, ‘He that believeth and 7s baptized shall be 
saved,’ some authority for the importance, as well as for the 
existence, of the rite of baptism? In fact, one of the very 
best works ever written in favor of infant baptism—namely, 
the work of Dr. Samuel Miller, of Princeton, does not draw 
a single argument from Matt. xxviii. 19. 

In' the third place, Mr. Miller is unduly alarmed at our 
honest admission, that there is no express command for infant 
baptism in the New Testament. He seems to think, indeed, 
that this admission ruins the cause of infant baptism. If 80, 
then it was ruined by Watson, and Wesley, and Knapp, and 
Jacob, long before we ever alluded to the subject. Nor is this 
12 
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all; for almost all writers in favor of infant baptism have 
made precisely the same admission. Thus Mr. Edwards, in 
his admirably-reasoned book in favor of Pedobaptism, admits 
the assertion of the Baptists, that ‘There is no express com- 
mand or example for i fant baptism’; and proceeds to refute 
the inference which they seek to draw from the admission of 
this fact! In like manner, Mr. Baker says: ‘It is said that 
there is no precept in all the Bible for infant baptism, and, 
therefore, “infants should not be baptized.” I answer, there 
is no precept in all the Bible for female communion, and, 
therefore, on the same principle, females must not be permitted 
to commune.’? He thus admits the fact, and then refutes the 
inference. The Rev. William Hodge, also, concedes the fact 
that there is no express command in the New Testament for 
infant baptism, and then replies in the words of the illustrious 
Lightfoot: ‘The Anabaptists object (says Lightfoot) that it is 
not commanded to baptize infants, therefore they are not to 
be baptized. To whom I answer: It is not forbidden to bap- 
tize infants, therefore they are to be baptized. And the reason 
is plain; fur when Pedobaptism, in the Jewish Church, was 
so known, usual and frequent in the admission of proselytes, 
that scarcely anything was more known, usual, and frequent, 
there was no need to strengthen it with any precept when 
baptism was now passed into an evangelical] sacrament.’*® 
Equally explicit is the admission, and equally conclusive is 
the reply, of the Rev. Alexander Hay.* The pious and elo- 
quent Mr. Bickersteth, not only admits the absence of an 
express command for infant baptism, but calls on his readers 
to ‘admire the wisdom of God in not more positively and dis- 
tinctly ordering the baptism of infants.’®> The Baptist objects, 
says the Rev. Mr. Shaffer, ‘If the Savior and his Apostles had 
designed to teach the doctrine of infant baptism, they would 
have given an express or positive command,’ etc. He admits 
there is no such command, and proceeds to answer the objec- 
tion founded thereon as usual. In like manner, the Rev. F. 
1 Edwards on Baptism, p. 17. 2 Baker on Baptism, p. 45. 


3 Hodges on Baptism, p. 168. 4 Treatise on Baptism, p. 46. 
5 Bickersteth on Baptism, p. 118. 
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G. Hibbard concedes there is no such command for infant 
baptism, and gives in substance the same reply.* The Rev. 
John Livingston says: ‘Anabaptists say there is no command 
to baptize infants, therefore they should not be baptized.’* 
He admits the fact, that there is no such command, and then 
conclusively refutes the objection founded thereon by the Bap- 
tists. Indeed, we cannot go amiss for such authorities, unless 
we travel beyond the writers on infant baptism. Even Bishop 
Burnet, the companion of our boyhood, bears testimony, clear 
and explicit, that we were right in the position, that there is 
no express command for infant baptism in the New Testament. 
To quote his own words, he says: ‘Upon these reasons we 
conclude, that though there is no express precept or rule given 
in the New Testament for the baptism of infants, yet it is 
most agreeable to the institution of Christ,’ * ete.. Thus sur- 
rounded and supported by the Pedobaptist world—Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians—we just let the anathema of 
Mr. M., the young knight-errant of Kentucky, pass on with the 
idle wind. Fierce and malignant, truly, it does sound in our 
ears; but yet, as being only empty wind, it must soon whistle 
itself to rest. How any man could study—nay, actually write 
a book on the subject of infant baptism, and yet contrive to 
remain so profoundly ignorant of the whole literature pertain- 
ing to infant baptism, is utterly inconceivable to us. 

But nowhere, in the whole range of our reading, have we 
seen the objection, that there is ‘ no express command for infant 
baptism in the New Testament,’ more completely crushed into 
nothingness than by Dr. Miller, the late Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in Princeton College, New Jersey. If we only 
had the room, we would lay the whole of this masterly reply 
before our readers. As it is, however, we can only call the 
attention of Mr. Miller to the following words of his great 
namesake. 

‘The ‘first (objection) is,’ says he, that we have no direct 
warrant in the New Testament, in so many words, for infant 

1 Hibbard on Baptism, p. 78. Twenty-third edition. 


2 Livingston on Christian Baptism, p. 83. 
8 Burnet’s Exposition of the XX XIX Articles, p. 366. 
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baptism.’ .. . . ‘This objection has been urged a thousand 
times, with great confidence, and with no inconsiderable effect, 
on the minds of some serious persons of small knowledge and 
superficial thought. But when thoroughly examined, it will, 
I am persuaded, appear destitute of any solid foundation, 
Why, then, should this objection have had such an effect on the 
mind of Mr. Miller, whose knowledge is so vast, and whose 
thought is so profound? We beg him to read the triumphant 
reply of Dr. Miller, and be convinced that, even granting that 
there is no command for infant baptism in the New Testa- 
ment, his Methodism is in no danger, and he need not be at all 
ruffied or alarmed. Dr. Miller thus concludes in his unap- 
swerable reply: ‘So much on the supposition assumed by our 
Baptist brethren, that there is no direct warrant in the New 
Testament for infant membership, and, of course, for infant 
baptism. Admitting that the New Testament is silent on the 
subject, their cause is ruined.’ (p: 35.) Read, then, O young 
man! and be comforted. Be not so dreadfully alarmed, nor 
ery out so lustily, at the very innocent and harmless admis- 
sion, that there is, in the New Testament, no express command 
for infant baptism. Our cause is not ruined. Nay, it is not 
even hurt, except in the estimation of ‘ persons of small knowl- 
edge and superficial thought.’ Be content, therefore, with the 
word of God, exactly as he has given it, and do not try to 
improve it for the sake of victory in debate. Be persuaded 
that in every silence of God, as well as in every utterance of 
his word, there is a divine wisdom, and that we, poor, blind, 
denizens of earth, should bow in adoring wonder at the mys- 
tery of his silence, no less than at the thunder'of his voice. 
Remember the awful woe denounced against those who shall 
dare to add unto the testimony of God (Rev. xxii. 18), and 
seek not to put thy feeble words, or thy foolish logic, into his 
holy mouth. Take his word exactly as it is, —_ a true, 
child-like faith, and then fear nothing. 
Item second: ‘Baptism does not make him a child of God, in whole or in 


part; it has nothing whatever to do with the making of a child of God. That 
is the absurd dream of those who prefer to follow “ hundreds of learned” 


1 Dr. Samuel Miller, D. D., on Infant Baptism, pp. 32-33. 
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guides rather than God's truth. But when one is made a child of God, then 
baptism is intended to represent that fact. So teach the inspired penmen, 


and so teach all our standard writers. Now, wherever a child of God is . 


found, he has an immediate and indefeasible right to baptism. One is not 

entitled to baptism upon the ground of avoirdupois, or length of bones, or 

number of years, or mental development. The right rests alone upon “ being 
in Christ” as a present realization of a prospective fact. _Hence, the commis- 
sion does not fix age, mental development, or anything of the kind. It 
simply sent the Apostles to “all nations” to baptize all that God had, or is 

to have, in those nations. Well, already he had a numerous family among 
“all nations.” The divine Master had already said to the Apostles, “ suffer 
the little children [ta paidia] to come unto me, and forbid them not; FOR OF 
SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF GoD.” Here the fact is unequivocally stated that 
“little children” occupy precisely the relation to Jesus Christ which a re- 
generated, justified, sanctified adult sustains. They are 1n the kingdom of 
God. Dr. B. knows that the New Testament is replete with statements of 
the fact that children are catalogued by the will of God with “ believers,” 

“ saints,” “ family of God,” “ fold,’ etc. Well, does Dr. B. believe that Jesus 
Christ uttered “a single express declaration, or word, in favor of baptizing 
a grown up man who has been made God’s child, and brought into “ the 
kingdom of God”? Unquestionably he does. Then, either he must show 
that the commission to baptize makes size of body, number of years, and a 
given extent of mental development qualifications for baptism (which is ab- 
surd), or he must admit that the commission ordains the baptism of infants 
as well as adults. Baptism is intended to signify relation—the relation of one 
who is “in Christ.” Infants have that relation—“ of such is the kingdom of 
God”—and are entitled to baptism for the same reason that a regenerated 
adult is entitled to it. The Apostles so understood the commission.’ 


We shail notice only one thing in this very brilliant effu- 
sion of wit, wisdom, fairness, and candor. We are gravely 
informed, that ‘ baptism does not make a child of God’; and 
also that this is ‘the absurd dream of those who [like our- 
selves] prefer to follow “ hundreds of learned” guides rather 
than God’s Word.’ Now, this is a very singular passage, and 
presents a very curious problem in the study of mental char- 
acter. The problem is this: How was it possible for Mr. 
Miller to impute such an ‘absurd dream’ to us without one 
particle of evidence, or shadow of authority ? 

If he had searched the record of our whole life, he could not 
have found one doctrine, absurd or otherwise, which we have 
more uniformly and constantly repudiated, than the one here 
imputed to us by him. It was our opposition to this doctrine, 
or dream, which, more than thirty-five years ago, drove us 
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from the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
sent us forth into the wilderness of the world in search of 
bread for self and family. And when, in consequence of the 
loss of our profession, we were as poor as any church mouse, 
or any churchless Christian, the same opposition to this doe- 
trine, or dream, compelled us to reject a most advantageous 
offer of a lucrative situation. ‘ Bledsoe,’ said an old friend, 
the Rector of one of the richest churches in New York, ‘ if 
you will only take charge of the Church School in connection 
with my parish, I will guarantee your fortune. You can have 
your own prices, and just as many children as you please.’ 
‘ You are very kind, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ but I cannot teach a 
Church School.’ ‘ Why? what in the world is the difficuly’? 
‘The difficulty is this, I cannot teach the Catechism, because 
I cannot say it myself.’ ‘Is it possible? and what part of it 
do you object to’? ‘ The first part ; I should break down utterly 
at the very second question and answer. The words would 
stick in my throat, if I should attempt to say, “ Who gave 
you this name? Answer: My sponsors in baptism; wherein 
I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an in- 
heritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ And from that day to 
this, we have borne our testimony, however feeble, against 
this doctrine, or dream, of Baptismal Regeneration. Both by 
word and deed, by sacrifice and sufferings, in private and in 
public, in our conversation and in our writings, we have never 
ceased to repudiate the very ‘ absurd dream,’ which Mr. Miller 
has so coolly and deliberately imputed to us! Now, the ques- 
tion is, How was such a thing possible? This question has 
suggested to our mind several queries and answers, as fol- 
lows : 

Was it on the part of Mr. Miller merely a stupid misappre- 
hension, or a wilful perversion of the truth? It looks very 
much, at first view, as if it must have been the one or the 
other; but we must not judge from first appearances. We do 
not believe, for our part, that he is either such a foo!, or knave, 
as this view of the case would show him to be. His design 
appears to us to have been very different; and, however un- 
conscious to himself, deserves the attention of a philosopher. 
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What is, then, the real reason of the course pursued by him ? 
Is there no truth, no life, no thought, no shame, or no decency 
in the man, that he should thus, without one particle of evi- 
dence or authority, impute to us the very absurdity which we 
have always most particularly abhorred and repudiated ? The 
reader may judge for himself; but, for our part, we do not 
think any of these queries suggest the true solution of the 
question. Mr. Miller is no fool. He may not always know 
what he is about; but he is always about something. Even 
in his most egregious blunders there is a purpose. 

The truth seems to be that he had some fine rhetoric to let 
off on the occasion, and he only required a suitable mark, or 
target, at which to let it fly. Hence, in opposition to the 
whole record of our life, it was necessary to represent us as 
High-Church-Baptismal-Regenerationists. He meant, in other 
words, to extinguish the editor of the Southern Review, and to 
distinguish himself. If this hypothesis be true, he has cer- 
tainly succeeded in one part of his design ; he has made a most 
admirable display of himself. If he has not extinguished us, 
he has certainly distinguished himself. If he has not exalted, 
he has certainly displayed in striking colors, his great ‘ emi- 
nence in controversial writing.’ 

The reader may, perhaps, object to this solution, that it is 
possible for a man, much less a preacher of the Gospel, to be 
so bent on an egotistical display of himself as to lose sight of 
all considerations of truth, fairness, and decency. But we 
have good reason to believe that such a thing is not only pos- 
sible, but is, in fact, no new thing under the sun. We have 
known a young preacher, who, after having expressed his ab- 
horrence and detestation of the doctrine of the eternity of 
future punishment, let fly from the pulpit some of his most 
tremendous rhetoric, his most flaming fire-works, in the en- 
forcement of that doctrine. When asked, ‘ How he could do 
such a thing—how he could preach what he did not believe’? 
he coolly replied, ‘ Why, I have some of my best rhetoric on 
that side of the question, and vannot afford to lose it’? In 
like manner, Mr. Miller, it would seem, could not afford to 
lose some of his best rhetoric ; and, therefore, he first made a 
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man of straw, and then shot his blazing words into the eom- 
bustible materials of which it was composed. How great, how 
brilliant, how glorious the achievement! . 

{t is certain that Mr. Miller was perfectly aware of our 
opposition to the doctrine of ‘ baptismal regeneration, and 
lost sight of the fact only in the moment of his intense, egotisti- 
cal passion for self-display. For, in the last sentence of his 
attack, he expresses the belief, that Dr. Bledsoe ‘ has got such 
a “ big scare” at “ baptismal regeneration,” .. . . thatin 
fleeing from Babylon he has run past Jerusalem.’ Thus, he 
mow represents us as holding the ‘absurd drean’ of bap 
tismal regeneration, and anon fleeing from it in abject terror! 

He evidently thinks us very scary. For, after having tailed 
to break down the Southern Review, he advised us, or warned 
us, not to notice his attack. Otherwise, he said, it would fare 
badly with the Review. ‘Iam not afraid to meet the issue, 
he continued, ‘ but for the sake of the Review, etc. We did 
not exactly understand, we confess, this new-born concern for 
the success of the Southern Review ; but we made every pos- 
sible allowance, knowing that human nature is full of tncon.- 
sistencies, which are apt to be mistaken for hypocrisies. 

Now, we have asked ourselves, what did this young man 
mean by his warning, or advice? Did he mean to intimidate 
us, or awe us into silence? We do not deny that we were 
dreadfully scared; but then, as the reader has discovered, we 
have not been exactly awed into silence. We know that these 
Kentuckians, some of them at least, are terrible creatures. 
We were born and brought up among them, and, from our 
earliest childhood, we have heard of the ‘ half-horse, half-alli- 
gator, and a little touch of the snapping-turtle.’ Now, for all 
we know, Mr. Miller may be all this—nay, more; he may be 
all horse, all alligator, and all snapping-turtle. But even if he 
is all horse, or all donkey, is this any reason why he should run 
over us rough-shod, and trample us in the dust, simply because, 
in pleading the cause of Methodism as best we can, every word 
we utter does not happen to have the right ring in his lofty 
ears? Does this justify his horrible brayings, that we have 
learned our ‘ absurd dreams’ from the ‘ theological Don Quix- 
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otes’ of Germany, and that our views are one and the same 
with ‘the insane ravings of the Munsterites’? Maybe the 
fault is in his ears, and not in our words. It is certain, as we 
have seen, that they are the words of Wesley and Watson, as 
well as of Knapp and Jacob. 

Or, again, suppose he is all alligator, is this any reason why 
he should denounce every Methodist, old and young, who does 
rot see exactly as he sees? On the contrary, is it not a good 
reason, gentle reader, why some one, less timid than ourselves, 
should just march right up to his expanded jaws, and, for the 
peace of the Church, pull out his teeth for him? Or, finally, 
suppose he is all snapping turtle (which seems to come nearer 
the truth), is this any reason he should go about snapping off 
the heads of Methodists, simply because they are so unfortunate 
as to agree with John Wesley and Richard Watson? Is it 
not, on the contrary, a far better reason why his own head 
should be snapped off, or else set right on his shoulders? We 
humbly venture to think so, for if anything in this world is 
worse than a ‘theological Don Quixote,’ it is a theological 
snapping turtle. 

This article is already too long. We regret, exceedingly, 
that we cannot, at present, notice the rest of Mr. Miller’s tirade, 
especially his darling arguments from Hermas, Justin Martyr, 
and Irenzeus. These poor sophisms are not even mentioned 
by Dr. Samuel Miller, the ecclesiastical historian, and yet his 
argument from history suffers nothing frora their omission. 
We should, indeed, have been sorry to find them in his work,’ 
because they really weaken the cause of infant baptism. In 
our article on ‘The History of Infant Baptism,’ we say, ‘ We 
do not deny [we assert] that infant baptism was the common 
practice of the Church in the time of Justin Martyr, but we do 
contend that such an argument as the one above advanced by 
the learned Bishop [the Bishop of Ely] ¢s calculated to do any 
cause more harm than good.’ This is still more emphatically 
true in regard to the poor arguments from Hermas, and Iren- 
seus. Believing, as we do, that infant baptism is founded in 


1 Dr. Miller’s work on Infant Baptism is, by Dr. McClintock, pronounced 
one of the best ever written. See Art. Bap. in En. Bib. and Theo. Lit. 
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the word of God, we repudiate those false arguments, which 
may be so easily refuted by the weakest of our adversaries, 
They not only can, but they do refute them, and then claim g 
victory, as if they had stormed the citadel; whereas, in fact, 
they have reduced a few of our worse than worthless outposts, 
which our ill-advised friends have built of wood, hay, and 
stubble. 





Art. VIII.—1. Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face’ 
By Charles Kingsley, Jun., Rector of Eversley. Boston’ 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1854. 


2. Alexandria and her Schools. By the Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, Canon of Middleham, and Rector of Eversley. Cam- 
bridge (England): Macmillan & Co. 1854. 


In the year 331 B. C. was laid the foundation of the mighty 
city which was to bear down to posterity the name of Alex- 
ander the Great. Egypt had yielded an easy conquest to the 
Macedonian army, exchanging with small reluctance the su- 
premacy of the Persian for that of the Greek. In the hasty 
progress which Alexander made through his new dominions, 
he must have noted the peculiar advantages of the site after- 
ward selected, for he never again visited the spot. The village 
of Rhacotis was situated on the westernmost mouth of the 
Nile; the waters of the Mediterranean washed its northern bor- 
der, while on the southern side it rested upon Lake Mareotis, 
On this spot Alexander determined to found the future metro- 
polis of his empire; here should be the point of union of the 
three worlds united under his sway, the mighty reservoir into 
which Europe, Asia, and Africa should pour the accumulated 
treasures of their wisdom, their civilization, and their com- 
merce. 

Alexandria communicates easily with Europe and the Le 
vant by means of the Mediterranean, and with India by the 
Red Sea. ‘It is certain of boundless supplies of food from the 
desert-guarded valley of the Nile,’ says Kingsley, ‘to which it 
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formed the only key, thus keeping all Egypt, as it were, for | 


its own private farm.’? The only unguarded avenue of ap- 
proach lay through the fertile valleys of Judea; the only ene- 
mies from which it had anything to fear occupied the mountain 
fastnesses of Palestine. But the wisdom which had seen at a 
glance every advantage in the geographical position of the 
new city did not overlook this danger. Alexander, instead of 
trying to defend himself against the dogged courage and sullen 
ferocity which had grown up in the Jewish nation as the result 
of centuries of bitter suffering and galling subjection, made 
them his allies. He took into his own hand the intractable 
material and moulded it to his purposes; he enlisted in his own 
behalf, and against his enemies, those very qualities from which 
he had most to fear; he entrusted to the Jews the defence of 
their own beloved land, as well as the protection of his new 
dominion. The Jews remained loyal for several centuries, 
and, so guarded, Alexandria grew into the fulness of her power 
and her beauty. 

The city was laid out according to the ideas of Alexander 
himself, under the direction of the great architect Dinocrates, 
the same who restored the temple of Diana at Ephesus. The 
city was crossed by two streets at right angles to each other, 
the one measuring seven miles and the other three; a harbor 
was formed by the erection of a massive mole, three-quarters 
of a mile in length, which connected the island of Pharos with 
the main land. It was adorned with magnificent buildings 
for the advance of science and philosophy. The Museum and 
the Serapeum divided between them the honor of holding the 
far-famed Alexandrian Library, containing seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes, which perished under the successive incursions 
of Romans, Christians, and Mohammedans; and it was made 
sacred, in Greek eyes, by the possession of the remains, or, a8 
they were called, the body of Alexander. 

By the statute of its founder the trade of Egypt was removed 
from Canopus to Alexandria. This latter city, according to 
Sharpe, possessed the advantage of commanding the only 
mouth of the Nile navigable by vessels of the greatest size. 


1 Alexandria and her Schools, by Rev. Charles Kingsley, p. 7. 
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Not only was every stimulus given to trade and commerce, 
but no efforts were spared in making the city attractive to the 
wise men of all nations. The ideas conceived by Alexander 
found full development under the beneficent rule of his favorite 
general, Ptolemy. At the division of the overgrown and 
cumbrous empire, which had been aggregated into one, by the 
successive conquests of Alexander, Egypt fell to the share of 
Ptolemy. The sagacity with which he drew to the metropolis 
of his empire the learning and talent of the world is beyond 
all praise, and made Alexandria what it was in the fifth cen- 
tury—an epitome of the world, and the battle-field upon which 
Philosophy, Idealism, and Christianity were to meet in a hand- 
to-hand grapple, and fight out the question of their final su- 
premacy. 

Ptolemy saw that the means by which the Greek had con- 
quered the world was intellectual superiority. He saw that 
in a contest between mind and brute force mind must win 
the day, and so he laid under contribution the whole civilized 
world, that he might garner in himself and his city the all- 
conquering force of intellect wisely directed. And yet this 
policy, though it produced a general literary culture, failed 
utterly in the objects for which it was instituted. Poets and 
philosophers and mathematicians were attracted toward the 
great capital of Egypt, and the Ptolemaic era was bright with 
the light of genius drawn to it-from other lands, but native 
genius of a high order did not flourish. The unnatural, hot-bed 
system of Ptolemy induced a luxuriant growth of something ; 
it did not at all insure its being of the desired kind. The genius 
which throve in the sunshine of. his favor had attained its 
maturity under sterner conditions; we do not find it produc- 
tive anywhere of a fine, indigenous growth. Not one of the 
great names which figure in the Ptolemaic era belongs to 
native-born Alexandrians. Archimedes, Hipparchus, Euclid, 
Aristarchus, and Eratosthenes, as well as the lovely pastoral 
poet, Theocritus, were all natives of other lands, drawn by the 
royal patronage of letters to the new Egyptian court. 

The unmixed prosperity, which was the portion of literary 
men during the reigns of the Ptolemies, produced, as pros- 
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perity is almost sure to do, a set of formalists, perfectly au 

ait in the posturing and millinery of their art, but wanting 
its vitality and power. Alexandria was a new combination of 
old elements—a mechanical mixture rather than a chemical 
union of these elements, and as such entered on no new life 
of its own, producing, as many another effete civilization has 
done, a collection of false and artificial schools. No stronger 
evidence need be adduced of flacidity of thought during this 
period than the mere mention of the fact, that while for cen- 
turies philosophers and commentators swarmed, not one of 
them all thought it worth his while to bestow his precious 
time upon the great life-work of Hipparchus, and there it lay 
untouched, for three hundred years, till Ptolemy Philadelphus 
revised his system of the universe, and made it known under 
the title of the Ptolemaic System. 

The whole tendency of the Alexandrian school was to utter 
selfishness. Epicurean and stoic alike held himself aloof from 
his kind, seeking only to defend himself, as best he might, 
against the pains and penalties entailed upon him by his social 
and individual life. Every man was seeking that philosophic 
calm which, in the aggregate, produced only social stagnation 
and its inevitable concomitant, social rottenness. The world 
was fast sinking into that awful darkness which preceded the 
coming day. Dawn had not yet sent over the old and sorrow- 
ful earth the promise of that morning, when the Son of Right- 
eousness should arise with healing in his wings. The earth 
was full of forgetfulness of God. In the words with which 
the Apostle to the Gentiles winds up his awful description of 
the apostacy of the world: ‘And even as they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind to do those things which are not convenient; 
being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
coveteousness, maliciousness; full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, de 
spiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient 
to parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.’? (Rom. i. 28-31.) 
‘ The old light was lost,’ says Kingsley, ‘ the old faiths extinct, 
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the old reverence for the laws of family and national life de. 
stroyed, yea, even the natural instincts themselves perverted ; 
we see that chaos whose darkness Juvenal and Petronius and 
Tacitus have proved in their faithful pages not to have been 
exaggerated by the more compassionate though more right. 
ous Jew. 

‘Woe to the nation or the society in which this individu. 
alizing and separating process is going on in the human mind. 
Whether it take the form of a religion, or of a philosophy, it 
is at once the sign and the cause of senility, decay, and death. 
If a man begins to forget that he is a social being, a member 
of a body, and that the only truths which can avail him any- 
thing, the only truths which are the objects of his philosophic 
search, are those which are equally true for every man, which 
will equally avail every man, which he must proclaim as far 
as he can to every man, from the proudest sage to the meanest 
outcast, he enters, I believe, into a lie, and helps forward the 
dissolution of that society of which he is a member. I care 
little whether what he holds be true or not. If it be true he 
has made it a lie by appropriating it proudly and selfishly to 
himself, and by excluding others from it.’' ‘But he that 
hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, 
and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath 
blinded his eyes.’ (1 John ii. 11.) 

One cannot avoid noting a singular parallelism between the 
civilization of Alexandria immediately before, and for some 
centuries after, the Christian era, and that of our much- 
vaunted nineteenth century. The same composite elements 
of older nationalities, struggling for a national life of its own; 
the same divorce of the natural and the supernatural which 
results in mysticism on the one hand and rationalism on the 
other; the same phenomena which have astonished our age— 
clairvoyance, mesmerism, spiritual manifestations, even the 
same scourge of strong-minded women, are to be found in both. 
The latter class, says Kingsley, were ‘ but too common in the 
later days of Greece, as they always will be in civilizations 
which are decaying and crumbling to pieces, leaving their 

1 Alexandria and her Schools, pp. 63-64. 
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members to seek in bewilderment what they are and what 
bonds connect them with their fellow-beings.’ 

The powerful sonnet of Dante Rossetti, ‘ Upon the Refusal 
of Aid between Nations,’ is as true of the life which stirred in 
those old cities of the past as it is of our own: 

‘ Not that the earth is changing, O my God! 
Not that the seasons totter in their walk, 
Not that the virulent ill of art and talk 

Seethes ever as a wine-press ever trod. 

Not therefore are we certain that the rod 
Weighs in thy hand to smite thy world; though now 
Beneath thy hands so many nations bow 

So many kings :—Not therefore, O my God! 

But becanse man is parcelled out in men ~ 
Even thus: because for any wrongful blow 

No man not smitten asks, “I would be told 

Why thou dost strike:” but his heart whispers 

“He is he, Iam I.” By this we know 
That the earth falls asunder, being old.’ 

But there existed in Alexandrian society an element of 
which we have, as yet, taken no account, and in which we 
should hardly have looked for the germ of a new school of 
thought. Ptolemy, as has been already mentioned, adopted 
from the beginning a conciliatory policy toward the Jews. 
The royal protection and the new field opened for the com- 
mercial transactions of this people drew large numbers of them 
to Alexandria, where they established themselves as a power- 
ful and respectable element of its political life. ‘The Alex- 
andrian Rabbis, or Lights of Israel, as they were called,’ says 
Kingsley, ‘ may be fairly considered as the centre of Jewish 
thought and learning for several centuries.’ 

The noble monotheism of the Israelitish creed, its essential 
difference from all heathen religions in the possession of a 
beneficent, personal God, who was the Creator and Preserver, 
not only of themselves, but of the human race, had been almost 
smothered under the mass of Rabbinical lore with which it was 
overgrown. Through generation after generation the idea of 
this universal, beneficent Ruler of the world was narrowed 
down to meet the requirements of their intense national pride. 
1 Alexandria and her Schools, p. 69. 
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As he became, in their eyes, not the Father of the race, but 
their own peculiar Deity, they lost their living, loving hold 
on him. As they tried to appropriate him as exclusively their 
own, they grasped only the shadow and missed the substance; 
he became to them a Being of the past, not their own God; 
he was the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, not the 
Guide and Friend to whom they could cry in their need. 
‘ Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, art our 
Father, our Redeemer; thy name is from everlasting.’ (Isa. 
lxiii. 16.) All the old fervor of love, all the sweet depend- 
ence upon divine aid was lost to them. As they tried to 
appropriate him exclusively to their own nation, they lost the 
Presence which had guided and sustained them; they found 
in their eager grasp only the garment in which he had clothed 
himself. The word which had been to them the bread of life 
became a magical sign, the object of their superstitious wor- 
ship. Yet even out of this evil good arose; the authenticity 
of the Scriptural writings, the time when the divine guidance 
ceased, became the object of critical study. They recognized 
the awful fact that the Holy Spirit, which had taught and 
inspired them in the olden time, was no more present among 
them. They became mere commentators and dialecticians, 
and were no longer seekers after God. Even the inspired 
books which they acknowledged were ‘to them no more the 
words of living human beings who had sought for the Abso- 
lute Wisdom, and found it after many sins, and doubts, and 
sorrows,’ they were but cabalistic signs, each word and letter 
of which possessed some mysterious, recondite power, to be 
used for exorcising evil, or evoking good spirits, as the case 
might be. This exclusive appropriation of their Deity made 
them deny the existence of good outside their own faith. 
Much that was moral, and upright, and lovely, they could 
not deny, existed among the Gentiles; therefore, holiness must 
be degraded from its place, as an eternal principle, the expres- 
sion of the will of God, into a mere formalism, a rigid obedi- 
ence to the ceremonial law. As this deteriorating process 
went on, everything sacred went down before it; the inspired 
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word of the Almighty was made tribute to this selfish and 
ignoble philosophy. Every prophecy was twisted and inter- 
preted to mean a coming triumph of the Jewish people. ‘ But 
even they,’ says Kingsley, ‘were happily preserved by their 
sacred books from the notion that deliverance was to be 
found for them, or for any man, in an abstraction or notion 
ending in ation or “ality.” They still held to a personal 
Messiah who was to redeem them, but as the time went on, 
and with it the steady demoralization of the race, the ideal 
Christ became merely an embodiment of power, and his salva- 
tion meant for them only political freedom and national glory. 
‘On that fearful day, on which for a moment they cast away 
even their last dream and cried, “ We have no king but 
Cesar,” they spoke the secret of their hearts. It was Cesar, a 
Jewish Ceesar, for whom they had been longing for centuries. 
And if they could not have such a deliverer they would have 
none; they would take up with the best embodiment of brute 
Titanic power which they could find, and crucify the embodi- 
ment of Righteousness and Love.’* 

Among the enlightened Alexandrian Jews of the first cen- 
tury, one is conspicuous as the founder of a new philosophy. 
Philo, the Jew, was born about the same time with our Lord; 
side by side with the new-born Christianity lay the infant eclec- 
ticism, which was to grow up into such a sort of antagonist. 
Philo, thongh not, strictly speaking, the founder of Neo Pla- 
tonism, gave, by his speculations, the impulse to thought which 
resulted finally in that system of philosophy. Philo was not 
only a Jew, he was also a Platonic philosopher. In following 
the noble reasonings of his master, on life, and death, and im- 
mortality, he found corroboration of the divine teachings of 
his religion ; he held the belief, which however was far from 
being original with him, that Platonism and Judaism might 
be harmonized into one system. This he tried to do by the 
‘evaporization of the objective, historical element in both.’ 
He allegorized Plato and Moses, alike, to make them har- 
monize; the meaning of both were warped and twisted to 
1 Alexandria and her Schools, p. 77. 

2 Ibid, p. 78. 
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effect the combination. The human lives, of which such 
touching narratives are given in the Hebrew Scriptures, were 
perverted into mere symbols of abstract truth; the tender, 
beantiful stories, ‘written aforetime for our learning,’ lost 
their divine significancy, and became ‘ the baseless fabric of a 
dream.’ The personal God, watching over, guarding, and 
guiding his chosen people, as well as the divine Logos of 
Plato, were swept away, and in its place we find a vague 
mysticism. 

From the earliest ages the longing of the human soul has 
been for a personal manifestation of the Deity. The request 
of Philip, ‘Show us the Father and it sufficeth us,’ is only one 
voice given to the cry which has gone up from our common 
humanity for thousands of years—the cry whose human an- 
swer has been given again and again in the theogonies of 
heathendom, but the divine answer to which only came in the 
fulness of time, when the ‘ Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.’ In him all the thought of the Creator toward his 
sorrowing creatures, all the love of the Father toward his 
erring children, found voice. This belief in an incarnation 
does not seem to have been borrowed or stolen by one nation 
from another; it was but the answer to an instinctive need 
common to man; and so Philo’s symbolism, the allegories 
and fine-spun theories of the eclectic philosophy, failed to take 
permanent root, even in the speculative oriental mind. At 
the close of the second century a new school of philosophy 
was opened at Alexandria by Ammonius Saccas, which was 
clearly a modification of the electic method. This man was 
born and bred a Christian, and is supposed by some to have 
remained a Christian all his life. ‘ Being possessed,’ says 
Mosheim, ‘ of great fecundity of genius as well as eloquence, 
he undertook to bring all systems of philosophy and rel:gion 
into harmony; or, in other words, to teach a philosophy by 
which all philosophers and the men of all religions, the Chria- 
tian not excepted, might unite together and have fellowship. 
And here especially lies the difference between the new sect 
and the eclectic philosophy which had before flourished in 
Egypt. For the Zelectics held that there was a mixture of 
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good and bad, true and false, in all the systems, and there- 
fore they selected out of all what appeared to them consonant 
with reason, and rejected the rest. But Ammonius held that 
all sects professed one and the same system of truth, with only 
some difference in the mode of stating it, and some minute 
difference in their conceptions, so that by means of suitable 
explanations they might with little difliculty be brought into 
the same body.’' Every impediment was swept away which 
hindered his plan of harmonizing al] faiths; the fables of 
pagan priest and the record of Christian disciple were treated 
with the same contempt by the founder of Neo-Platonism. He 
chose this title, because he considerod Plato, of all the Gre- 
cian philosophers, to have approximated most nearly to the 
truth. 

Though Christianity claims with such peculiar emphasis to 
be the truth, given by divine inspiration, it was yet greatly 
affected by the new philosophy. The Eastern mode of thought 
is best illustrated in the works of Clement of Alexandria in 
the second century, and Origen in the third. The views of 
Clement were strongly tinctured with the eclecticism of Philo 
and his school; he held that philosophy, especially the phi- 
losophy of Plato, like Judaism, served as a schoolmaster, to 
lead finally to Christ. He was persuaded ‘that true philoso- 
phy, the great and most salutary gift of God, lay in scattered 
fragments among all sects of philosophers, and therefore that it 
was the duty of every wise man, and especially of a Christian 
teacher, to collect those fragments from all quarters, and to 
use them for the defence of religion and the confutation of 
impiety.** 

Origen shows the effect of the same influence ; his Chris- 
tianity is thoroughly interpenetrated with Neo-Platonism. 
‘It seems to us.evident,’ says Pressensé, ‘that if he was right 
in recognizing, with Clement, the providential mission of the 
ancient philosophy, he nevertheless gave too large a place to 
it in his system. The mantle of the Platonist philosopher too 
often conceals the Christian, and he bears too plainly the 


1 Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I, pp. 111-112. 
2 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 111. 
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marks of the disciple of Ammonius Saccas. The great re- 
proach to be brought against him, as against the Platonic 
philosophy in all its forms, is an undue depreciation of the 
real, the tendency to an excessive idealism, which distorts that 
which it seeks to disfigure, and which, starting from the rejec- 
tion or condemnation of the corporeal elements, concludes with 
despising all realities—all facts, that is to say—and substitut- 
ing for them chimeras or dreams. The ideal world, peopled 
with the phantoms of a speculative imagination, is preferred 
to the divine creation, in which the true ideal appears clothed 
in the vesture of the real.’' Out of this disposition to alle- 
gorize arose a system of scriptural interpretation scarcely less 
pernicious than that of Philo; the historical facts of Scripture 
were climinated at pleasure, or made to bear some abstruse 
mystical signification. The life of Christianity was gone, not 
in Origen himself, because he was saved from the fatal effects 
of his own system by the earnestness of his beliefs, but in the 
interpretation of his followers. 


We cannot wholly condemn this philosophic method, though 
it was undoubtedly fraught with great evils. There is much 
to be said both for and against the influence exerted upon the 
Christianity of the early Church by the Alexandrian philoso- 
phy; while, on the one hand, it produced broader and more 
catholic views, on the other, it involved in obscurity and mys- 
ticism the clear-cut, practical teachings of the Gospel. While 
it helped men to see that God had been governing the world 
and not merely the Jews, it lost sight of the essential truth of 
Christ's religion. ‘He that hath the Son hath life, and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life’ We turn from 
the vague, mystical symbolism of Clement and Origen, with 
almost a sense of satisfaction, to the stern practicality of the 
Western Fathers, only to be turned back again sickened by the 
fierce vindictiveness of Tertullian, and chilled by the dogmatic 
spirit of Augustine. Finally, we are forced to conclude that 
the Fathers had a large amount of human nature in them, 
and that in this world the sun never shines without casting a 


1 Pressens~’s Early Years of Christianity, pp. 327-S. 
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shadow on the reverse side—a shadow not ereated by the sun, 
but only made manifest by contact with his light. 

The adoption of the philosophic method by the Alexandrian 
Christians caused a split among the Neo-Platonists — the one 
party making the religion of Christ the base of their philoso- 
phizing, the other rejecting it as unworthy a place among the 
systems to be harmonized. 

The essential difference between the Christian and the 
Philosophic schools lay in the fact that the former believed all 
men to be capable of receiving divine truth, while the latter 
limited the receptive power to the wise and initiated. The 
main idea of Christianity was the inéarnation of God, that 
of Neo-Platonism the apotheosis of man. Christ taught that 
the Divine Love was to reach down and lift the fallen and the 
ignorant to purity and knowledge of heavenly things; the 
philosopher taught that man, by his own efforts, was to appre- 
hend the divine, and lift himself above the evil in the world. 
And just here is the element in Christianity which sets it apart 
from all the religions of human origin. The practical maxims, 
the moral sentiments to be found in the canons of Confucius, 
of Buddha, and of Plato, are, in many instances, identical in 
spirit with the practical teachings of Christ, though in all sys- 
tems but the Christian some huge flaws and defects may be 
found, even in morals. The difference is, however, a vital 
one: Christianity is, and professes to be, a new life, while 
each and every other system of religion is a code of morals, 
bearing with it no promise of divine aid for its fulfilment, or 
production of a new life. 

It is to the result of these doctrines, however, in moulding 
the life of Alexandria, rather than to their definition, that we 
are now looking. The two schools, heathen and Christian, 
springing from a common root, diverged more and more 
widely ; the antagonism between the two showed all the bit- 
terness peculiar to internecine war or family feud. The hea- 
then Neo-Platonist, holding that God revealed himself only 
to the seeker after truth, and not to the vile and ignorant 
who especially needed the revelation, of course found it neces- 
tary to predicate of the Divine Being a goodness utterly differ- 
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ent from that to be esteemed among men. It became a quer 
tion with them whether any virtue, such as we understand it, 
could be considered as an element in the Divine Nature. 
Could courage be a virtue in one who has nothing to fear, or 
self-control in one who has nothing to desire? A different 
standard of divine and human nature was thus assumed, 
which finally led to the doctrine that virtue is not an end, but 
a means; that it is not the name by which God reveals him- 
self in his legislative capacity, but only a process of purifica- 
tion by which man is to reach heaven. 

The state of future existence, and the nature which was 
finally to be attained by this process of purification, was the 
ultimate end of the new philosophy, ‘in searching for which 
it wearied itself out, generation after generation, till tired 
equally of seeking and speaking, it fairly lay down and died. 
In proportion as it refused to acknowledge a common divine 
nature with the degraded mass, it deserted its first healthy 
instinct, which told it that the spiritual is identical with the 
moral world—with right, love, justice; it tried to find new 
definitions of the spiritual, it conceived it to be identical with 
the intellectual.’' The union of spirituality with morality, 
the indissoluble bond which connects communion with God 
and a pure and holy life, as cause and effect, was broken ; the 
marriage on which the divine seal had been set was dissolved ; 
that which God had joined together eternally the impious 
hand of man was striving to put asunder, and only evil could 
result from the unnatural contest. 

This spiritualism, which made intellectual power rather than 
holiness the highest attribute of God, must resort to some 
means of manifesting its approach to the dwine. The Chris- 
tian, according to his theory, offered as proof of his communion 
with God the evidence of a holy life; the Neo-Platonist, de- 
nying the identity of. divine and human virtue, set to work to 
perform wonders as evidence of his ‘ higher life.’ It is with a 
heart-sick sense of weariness that we read the records of the 
strivinga of the unaided intellect after God; the same ‘ spirit- 
ual manifestions’ which have shaken the religious life of our 


1 Alexandria and her Schools, pp. 103-4, 
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own country and our own time to its very foundations, are 
recorded of those old seekers after God. It cannot but touch 
the heart with sorrowful emotions to see the world returning 
upon itself; to hear the same questions, wrung out of the 
heart of humanity, answered by the same lying spirit, leading 
it to emptiness and disappointment. The temptation recorded 
in the first chapter of human history is a temptation common 
to man; the words which wrought such fearful evil then are 
only a terrible refrain, sounding out again and again in the 
world’s history. Again and again has the spirit of evil whis- 
pered, ‘ Ye shall not surely die, for God doth know that on the 
day ye eat thereof then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ How many times the 
voice has charmed listening humanity into the fatal preference 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, when the Tree of Life 
is standing hard by, ‘ whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations.” How slowly man learns the lesson, that‘ the world by 
wisdom knew not God,’ and that by mere human wisdom shall 
never know him. 

Though it is time that, in the fullest sense, God can never 
be approached by the intellect, that it is only the loving, rev- 
erent, faithful heart which can know him, yet every gleam of 
light which, in all the ages, has brightened the world, is only 
a reflection of the divine glory. In Christ ‘there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free’; because in Christ is garnered up 
each grain of truth which exists in all; because he is not only 
the fulfilment of the law and the prophets, but also of all the 
truth taught in the philosophies, and shadowed forth in the 
symbolisms of the heathen world. Every truth which glim- 
mered on the darkened mind of the barbarian, as well as the 
tull radiance of the Platonic philosophy, came from no inherent 
shining of their own; they were only so many rays flashed 
back to that divine source and centre of light, ‘ which enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world.’ 

These strange spiritual phenomena, into which the truth 
had been so willfully perverted, were a mere ignis fatuus, 
leading men away from the heavenly light into misery and 
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error. The whole system led not ¢o God, but away from 
him. It led those who followed it from the contemplation of 
the serene heights where dwelt the divine Zogos, down to the 
seething cauldrons where spells were wrought and incantations 
sung. Mind, which constituted their divinity, came finally to 
be, in their theory, an essence differing from matter only 
in being less gross and dense—‘a function of the brain’ per- 
haps they would have called it; and so the cycle was per- 
formed, the restless asking had come around to its starting- 
point again. This sorrowful culmination was not reached till 
the days when Proclus filled the chair of philosophy in Alex- 
andria; the gradual change was in progress during its occupa- 
tion by Hypatia. 


Platonism, with all its lofty conceptions of truth, never 
wrought a deliverance, social or political, for any one of the 
many peoples who have adopted its teachings. No people, 
not inspired by the animus of Christianity, ever compassed 
the idea of freedom, national or individual. Plato who ap- 
proached more nearly to it than any heathen thinker, still fell 
very far short of it. ‘Thus much,’ says Ackerman, ‘is clear 
in respect to the Platonic and the Christian anthropology, that 
the gain in human dignity is, in the former, only an apparent 
one, the loss a real one; in the latter, on the other hand, the 
loss is apparent, and the gain real. How, indeed, did it hap- 
pen that classic heathendom, with all its high estimation, yea, 
almost deification of human nature, was yet unable to furm or 
apprehend any proper conception of freedom and personality, 
while Christianity, which seems to degrade man almost en- 
tirely, denying throughout to his virtue any merit before God, 
is the only religion on earth from which the doctrine of human 
dignity, personality, and freedom has been most gloriously de- 
veloped? How is it that the heathen philosophy, even in the 
excellent Plato, in spite of all its struggling and soaring, could 
never get entirely free’from a miserable fatalism; and, conse- 
quently, took back with the religious left hand what of bear- 
ing and dignity it gave to man with the moral right hand. 
Plato presents to us the picture of a man suffused with the 
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eplendor of the Godhead, but, alas! he bears the sullen chains 
of absolute, irrational necessity.’ ! 

The idea of freedom inculcated in the Christian ethics is 
different from any other freedom taught on earth; it is the 
very antipodes of that license with which the world’s idea of 
freedom is constantly confounded. In its fullest development 
it is a liberty like that of God; it is a life above law, not be- 
cause it is antagonistic to law, but because it is in perfect har- 
mony with the eternal principles upon which law rests; it 
possesses a vital conformity with the right which makes every 
growth only a development into fuller beauty and perfection, 
and which, in consequence, needs no formal guidance here 
and restriction there. It would be as necessary and as wise 
to construct grooves in which the planets should roll in their 
God-appointed paths around the sun, as to construct « system 
of laws for a world where Christ’s freedom was fully taught and 
fally practiced. In so tar as a nation departs from the idea 
of an individual and political freedom, which has its roots in 
a willing submission to the divine supremacy, it loses all 
that deserves to be called liberty, and becomes involved in 
anarchy. 

Only once in the history of the world have the peculiar doc- 
trines of Plato, as modified by his Alexandrian followers—the 
Neo-Platonists—-found a healthy development, and then it was 
only as a small and unimportant element among many others, 
and brought a sweetening and softening influence to bear on 
the strong English nature. Neo-Platonism once found a home 
in the healthy, practical English mind, and that in the days 
of its fullest vigor. Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, all drank at 
the wells of Neo-Platonism ; the writings of each are tinc- 
tured with the symbolism, the idealism, the speculation of the 
Greek and Alexandrian schools; but that was a day when the 
blood of the nation coursed through its veins with a power 
and a passion which opened, for valiant deeds and lovely 
dreams, a home in the same heart, a place in the same life. 
The spell had not been wrought upon society which drove the 
natural and supernatural elements asunder; in the vigor of 
1 Ackerman’s Christian Element in Plato, p. 263. 
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its youth England cast off the magnetic influence, and held 
herself free. As a national life grows older and feebler this 
phenomenon is apt to manifest itself; subtle force is at work 
which seems to leave the integral portions of which society is 
formed unaltered, while a real, vital change has been effected. 
It has been magnetized, and, in some mysterious way, as in 
the polarity of the steel bar, we see the supernatural element 
driven to one extreme, manifesting itself as an irreligions 
spiritualism, or a religious symbolism, while the natural ele- 
ment, left uncompensated, expresses itself as rationalism, or 
gross materialism. But Neo-Platonism, even in its modified 
form, ran its course to its appointed end no less surely in 
England than elsewhere. 

The real distinction between the Christian and the heathen 
schools of Alexandria, as elsewhere, lay in the relative posi- 
tion given to the moral and the intellectual. With the Neo- 
Platonic the kernel was reserved for the favorite few, and the 
husks cast to the multitude; with the Christian philosophers 
the kernel of divine truth was for all; God himself was the 
portion of his creatures, and he was to be reached by that love 
and faith which were within the reach of the child and the 
slave as entirely as they were of the wisest philosopher. 

The Christian school, for a long period, manifested: the 
divine element which mingled with and vitalized its philoso- 
phy by the good and true men which it produced. The specu- 
lative tendency of the Eastern mind, however, finally did its 
work of demoralization in the school of Christian philosophy, 
as it had already done in the heathen. Its leaders became 
theorists and dogmatists rather than men who were living 
epistles to be known and read of all men. While they admit- 
ted into their creed the tenet that there was something in the 
most ignorant human heart to which God could appeal, they 
practically denied it. They asserted the articles of their be- 
lief with a persistency and a fierceness which, as a general rule, 
is utterly inconsistent with its being a vitalizing principle. 
They practically ignored the central fact of the Christian reli- 
gion—the personality and incarnation of their God. As Christ 
became to them an abstraction, they lost all sense of a personal 
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relation and personal responsibility to him, and they were not 
ashamed to defend their abstract doctrines and dogmas by 
deeds of violence, cruelty, and murder. With them, as with 
their brother philosophers, the true worship of the living God 
was arrogantly pushed farther and farther away, and the void 
filled up with idolatrous rites paid to images, that reduced them 
finally to the condition in which their Mohammedan conquerors 
found them some centuries later—a religious condition which 
made their fierce monotheistic conquerors confound them with 
the polytheists whom they so abhorred. 

In every religion the same phenomena may be observed ; 
the Christian faith, as held by men, is not free from the dis- 
ease which is so much deadlier in the heathen religion; the 
distinction seems to be in the fact that Christianity possesses, 
even in its most corrupt and languishing state, an innate vitality 
which causes it to rise up, shake off its lethargy, cast aside the 
bonds which held it, and begin a new life, while the faiths of 
heathen lands, though they hold within themselves some ele- 
ments of truth, yet lack that vital force, that recuperative 
power. If a Julian had given to corrupt Christianity the 
power of mind, the earnestness of devotion, and the singleness 
of purpose, which he so uselessly gave to rouse, vitalize, and 
transfigure the lifeless religion of Greece, he would, no doubt, 
have left a name glorious in the annals of history, instead of 
one which stirs only a smile of sorrowful pity. 

Brahminism, in its corrupt and formal condition, was stirred 
to its very foundation by the earnestness of one man; and 
Buddhism arose, pure and lofty in a morality, taught, not by 
precept alone, but by the noble, self-forgetful life of its 
founder. But Buddhism was in no sense a returning to the 
principles of the religion out of which it rose. All the ‘ bright 
Aryan gods’ were swept away, and a calm, cold, atheistic 
morality took its place. Judaism, in the latter days, brought 
forth Christianity; and now Brahminism and Judaism, alike, lie 
lifeless corpses, bound and swathed, surrounded with gorgeous 
ceremonial, but hopelessly dead. Buddhism yielded to the 
demand of the human heart, and, rejecting the cold morality 
of its founder, lifted him to the throne of a god, and went on its 
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way to decay, demoralization, and death. Christianity, alone, 
comes out from apparently hopeless corruption into a new life 
of its own. Every time, however, that it becomes thus cor. 
rupt the process is much the same. The desire to glorify the 
divine nature of Christ has led to a neglect of his human na- 
ture; the glory of the incarnation is veiled. Christ is pushed 
so far away into the infinite that the void must be filled by 
innumerable intercessors: in Judaism, in Platonism, in Ro- 
manism, the process has been the same; the hungry longing 
of the human heart, whose divine fulfilment is in Christ, en. 
deavors to satisfy itself with demonologies and hosts of saints, 
till the burden of its superstition and its formalism becomes 
intolerable, and the reaction comes as a cold and heartless 
atheism, which denies the very existence of God. 


Besides the corruption brought into the Church, by this ex- 
aggerated view of the glory of Christ’s divinity, at the expense 
of his humanity, there was another bitter and grievous error 
which ate into the very heart of human life, and polluted the 
very fountain-head of social purity. ‘I cannot,’ says Kings 
ley, ‘ but believe them, moreover, to have been untrue to the 
teachings of Clement and his school, in that coarse and mate- 
rialistic admiration of celibacy, which ruined Alexandrian 
society, as their dogmatic ferocity had ruined Alexandrian 
thought. The creed which taught them that, in the person of 
the Incarnate Logos, that which was most divine had been 
proved to be most human, that which was most human had 
been proved to be most divine, might truly have given them, as 
it has given modern Europe, nobler, clearer, and simpler views 
of the relations of the sexes, . . . . the very ideas of family 
and national life; those two divine roots of the Church, sev- 
ered from which she is certain to wither away into that most 
cruel and most godless of spectacles, a religious world, had 
perished in the East..... Like the old Adam, the selfish, 
cowardly brute nature in every man and every age, were shift- 
ing the blame of sin from their own consciences to human 
relationships and duties, and therein to the God who had 
appointed them, and saying, as of old, “ The woman whom 
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thon gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did 
eat.” bd 

It was not merely in Alexandria in the latter days as it had 
been in the first, that monk and nun had felt themselves called 
to come out from the world and give themselves to the special 
work of prayer and self-abnegation, but that theirs was, in their 
own eyes, the only service acceptable to God. They looked 
upon the married population, says Kingsley, ‘ with a coarse con- 
tempt and disgust which is hardly credible, did not the foul 
records of it stand written to this day in Rosweyde’s extraor- 
dinary Vitw Patrum Eremiticorum.’ The decay of national, 
social, and religious life begins in the family. In every nation 
which has perished from off the earth, so far as we know, 
there was a long, underground work of death in process before 
the failure in the production of fruit and foliage gave unmis- 
takable sigus of death to the whole. Unless the muddy stream 
of public life be fed by innumerable rivulets of pure, fresh 
material, it will be choked up into a stagnant mass of corrup- 
tion. It is not luxury which kills a nation and disintegrates 
a people, it is the slight hold which home has upon its men; 
it is that ¢here, instead of being tanght to believe in purity, 
and truth, and honor, the conviction of the universal reign of 
sin, and falsity, and corruption is branded upon the very soul. 

In Egypt, during the fifth century, the authorities give us 
this astounding fact, that the monastic population constituted 
one-half of the entire population of the country. Not only 
was one-half the population of that vast country withdrawn 
from active service, for the benefit of the community at large, 
but the loss could not be made good in future generations. 
This great body of men, removed from the attrition of social 
life, were utterly ignorant of the interests at stake in every 
social and political movement; they were without. the practi- 
eal experience which could direct their judgment; they were 
enthusiasts, full of an unreasoning faith in the absolute purity 


of their own Church, and a belief in the absolute evil of all. 


which opposed it. With a weapon of such temper as this, 
what might not a haughty prelate effect against the civil au- 
thorities. 
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The lay population, despised by their brethren in the Church, 
came to look upon themselves as outcasts and reprobates. All 
the sweet sanctities of home were invaded, its life was polluted, 
its ties were ignored. Such a process of demoralization, per- 
haps, the world has never seen before or since. It was not 
simply that society was going to decay because the life wag 
dying out of it, but that the very organization which should 
have purified it from its corruptions, and imparted new 
strength to its weakness, was deliberately undermining and 
destroying it. The Church, forgetful of her high and holy 
trust, had become careless of purity and truth, and was 
stretching out her hands, strong with lustful ambition, to 
despoil life of the little sweetness which sin and ignorance 
had left to it. 

Such was the condition to which the corruption of Church 
and State, by their mutual interaction and reciprocal influ- 
ence, had brought Egypt when, in the seventh century, it fell 
an easy prey to the conquering Mohammedan army. At the 
time when Cyril was Patriarch of Alexandria, and Hypatia 
taught in her philosophic schools, this process of demoraliza- 
tion was in progress; it had not yet reached the awful depths 
to which it was hastening. At that time, about the year 414 
A.'D., as Kingsley says, in the preface to Hypatia, ‘ While the 
sins of the Church, however heinous, were still such as admit 
of being expressed in words, the sins of the heathen world 
were indescribable, and the Christian apologist is thus com- 
pelled, for the sake of decency, to state the Church’s case far 
more weakly than the facts deserve. 

‘Not, be it ever remembered, that the slightest suspicion of 
immorality attaches either to the heroine of this book, or to the 
leading philosophers of her school, for several centuries. How- 
ever base and profligate their disciples, or the Manichees may 
have been, the great Neo-Platonists were, as Manes himself 
was, persons of the most rigid and ascetic virtue. 

‘For a time had arrived in which no teacher who did not 
put forth the most lofty pretensions to righteousness could ex- 
pect a hearing. The Divine Word, who is “the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” had awakened 
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in the heart of mankind a moral craving never before felt in 
any strength, except by a few isolated philosophers or prophets. 
The spirit had been poured out on all flesh, and from one end 
of the empire to the other, from the slave in the mill to the 
emperor on his throne, all hearts were either hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, or learning to do homage to those 
who did so. And He who excited the craving was also fur- 
nishing that which would satisfy it, and was teaching mankind, 
by a long and painful education, to distinguish the truth from 
the innumerable counterfeits, and to find for the first time, in 
the world’s life, a good news, not merely for the select few, 
but for all mankind without respect of rank or race.’ ? 

For four hundred years the great Roman Empire had been 
growing up beside Christianity. The mighty force of enor- 
mous physical resources and vast numbers, welded into an 
almost irresistible power, by the ‘genius for organization’ 
which so preéminently characterized the Roman people, had 
been brought to bear upon a feeble, struggling faith, given to 
the world by a lowly carpenter of one of Rome’s despised 
dependencies, taught by fishermen and publicans, carrying 
with it no promise of earthly good, bearing in its creed no 
appeal to human pride or human cupidity. For four hundred 
years the unequal contest had been carried on, and Rome 
stood vanquished, Christianity victor. This fight had been 
carried on with weapons which seemed as disproportionate as 
were the resources of the two powers engaged. Christianity 
held in its hand only the message, ‘ Peace on earth, good will 
toward men’; her embassadors’ credentials bore the divine seal 
of pure and self-forgetful lives; very inadequate weapons they 
seemed with which to conquer the proud conqueror of the 
world, and yet, before these alone, all the mighty force gar- 
nered in Imperial Rome went down. ‘And now,’ says Kings- 
ley, ‘the Church had conquered. The weak things of this 
world had confounded the strong. In spite of the devilish 
cruelties of persecutors; in spite of the contaminating atmos- 
phere of sin which surrounded her; in epite of having to form 
herself, not out of a race of pure and separate creatures, but 


1 Hypatia, pp. vii, viii. 
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by a most literal “ new bulk,” out of those very fallen masses 
who insulted and persecuted her; in spite of having to endure 
within herself continual outbursts of the evil passions in which 
her members had once indulged without check; in spite of a 
thousand counterfeits which sprung up around her and within 
her, claiming to be part of her, and alluring men to them. 
selves by that very exclusiveness and party arrogance which 
disproved their claim ; in spite of all she had conquered. The 
very emperors had arrayed themselves on her side. Julian’s 
last attempt to restore paganism by imperial influence had 
only proved that the old faith had lost all hold upon the hearts 
of the masses; and at his death the great tide-wave of new 
opinion rolled on unchecked, and the rulers of earth were fain 
to swim with the stream ; to accept, in words at least, the 
Church’s laws as theirs; to acknowledge a King of kings, to 
whom even they owed homage and obedience; and to call 
their own slaves their “ poorer brethren,” and often, too, their 
“ spiritual superiors.” ’* 

The early Church, like that of later days, loses its purity, 
earnestness, and fidelity, in proportion as it gains polttical 
power and social standing In days of calamity only those 
repair to her standards who hold the truth of God dearer than | 
life, or the earthly possessions which make life desirable. In 
days of prosperity and power she is at the mercy, not of foe 
and persecutor, but of the traitors within herown camp. The 
Empire had nominally yielded to the Church, but it was only 
that it might, in the end, bring her under that baleful influ- 
ence by which it had made every other form of existence suc- 
cumb to its power. 

We have attempted to bring under review some of the 
causes which had been at work moulding Alexandrian life 
and Alexandrian society into the form in which we find it in 
the early years of the fifth century. From the day when the 
future city lay as a thought in the mind of her founder, till 
that on which she attained her full maturity and glory, she 
was subjected to peculiar influences. Our sketch has been 
1 Hypatia, pp. x, xi. 

2 We hope all Methodists will mark these words.—Epb. 
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necessarily hasty and imperfect; it gives inadequate notion 
of her life, and it yet is sufficient to throw some light upon 
the strange medley into which Mr. Kingsley’s romance intro- 
duces us. 

A great artist chooses his subject rather for the scope it 
affords him in bringing out grand scenic effects, than for its 
inherent beauty and loveliness; if he be a true artist of the 
highest type, he will hold beauty of form and color to be 
but the visible representation of a higher and nobler spiritual 
beauty, and he will choose his subject with especial reference 
to the field it may afford him for bringing out moral and 
religious truths with new emphasis by their antithetical ar- 
rangement. 

This era has been chosen by our author, rather for the rea- 
son that the lights and shadows of social and religious life are 
so clearly defined, so broad and deep, than because of its in- 
trinsic beauty and tenderness. The whole book is full of the 
highest and noblest moral teachings, so skillfully inwrought 
into the texture of the story that it cannot be called its moral, 
but rather its soud. Though moral teaching is not the direct 
object of any ari, still there is no art which is not ennobled 
and spiritualized by the recognition of the supreme dignity of 
moral truth. The loveliest creation of fancy is but a capri- 
cious, soulless Undine, until the immortal is breathed through 
all its exquisite outline by the development within itself of 
that divine love which beats out through the world in ever- 
widening circles, but which finds its fullest and truest expres- 
sion only God-ward. 

A direct, expressed, moral purpose, in any creation of the 
imagination, is felt to involve a violation of the principles of 
true art. That which should pervade it as the vital principle, 
controlling its development and growth from within, cannot 
be separated from it and appended to the dead form of art as 
a mere addendum. There is an impertinence in the verbal 
enunciation of a moral which is sure to meet with uncom- 
promising rejection; but a moral warp into which the color 
and form of the artistic conception is woven, and upon which 
it depends, is wholly consonant with the truest and the highest 
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art. It is the very condition upon which creative art must 
exist. Back of all the infinite modifications under which the 
divine power manifests itself lie great immutable principles 
of right, which are but the expressions of the Omnipotent 
will, but in harmony with which all the divine love that glad- 
dens the universe, all the wealth of the divine imagination 
that fills the visible world with its glory, are forever at work. 
The will, the heart, the imagination of God are at one; the 
expression of himself is only full where all the attributes of 
divinity find voice. Every creative artist is, in his small, 
human way, working after the divine plan. It is at his own 
peril that he leaves out of his slightest work the element 
which gives the noblest beauty, the truest significance to it all. 

In our opinion there are not, in the whole range of English 
fiction, half a dozen works into which the moral element has 
been so powerfully and skillfully inwrought asin Mr. Kingsley’s 
Hypatia. We hardly suspect the moral, till we can stand 
aside and look on the picture as a whole. As we read each 
page, the transcendent skill of the artist in his treatment of 
the subject is duly appreciated; the gorgeous coloring, the 
descriptions of oriental manners and customs, the touches of 
nature in the delineation of character, arouse a new wonder 
at each new perusal; but it is only as we stand apart, and 
look upon it as a finished work, that its true signiticancy 
flashes upon us, and we see, in the picture given us by the 
master of the pen, as we do in that of the master of the pen- 
cil, starting out in every jagged tree and wind-swept cloud, 
the mystic symbol of the cross. 

The rising upon the world of ‘The Sun of Righteousness’ 
is the great central fact of history. It stands alone, shedding 
its light upon the strange mysteries and darkness of -the night 
it came to dispel ; touching into new meaning the insoluble 
problems of life, and death, and eternity ; bringing life to all 
that is turned toward it, leaving in shadow only that which 
turns away from it. It is the full recognition of this fact that 
gives to Kingsley’s picture of the world of the fifth century its 
artistic truth and unity. Here we find no misguided shadows 
falling in the wrong direction, simply because the sun does 
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not make mistakes, and our artist has drawn from the life. 
Here we find no impossible embodiments of good or evil, be- 
cause he has gone down beneath the superficial differences, 
which are the result of circumstances, and laid hold upon the 
great principles of human nature. He has closely, accurately 
studied the genus homo, and, with that foundation of knowl- 
edge, can scientifically discuss the species. It is not the mere 
knowledge of facts, however full and accurate that knowledge 
may be, which insures a man against mistakes and anachron- 
isms. He must take into his mind every fact of which he 
ean lay hold; he must fairly saturate himself with his subject, 
and then, leaving the organization of all these elements to the 
divine power of his imagination, he need fear little from the 
result. What Ackerman so eloquently says of Plato may be 
said of our author. The organic character of his works ‘ has 
its ground far more in his creative genius than in the paltry 
measurings of cool deliberation. All genuine productions of 
true genius bear the profound unity of the author within them, 
and hence may be easily presented together as an organic 
WHOM. oc oe One does not feel its value and beauty till he 
perceives it as a symphony in its entire fulness of life; single 
sections, presented by single instruments, not only remain 
usnally not understood, but frequently make also a disagreeable 
impression, because one does not see and feel the significancy 
which they have in and for the whole. Is it otherwise with 
the greatest of all symphonies, the history of the world? The 
eye of Him who surveys the universe of things rests with sat- 
isfaction on the morning picture, of which the cropping out 
details confuse and wound us short-sighted mortals.” 


Alexandria, as we have already seen, was an epitome of the 
world. On this small stage were gathered the representatives 
of all the great religious and political powers then in exist- 
ence. Here Jew and Gentile, European and Oriental, Goth, 
and Grecian met; here Christianity, Philosophy, and Judaism 
were to settle their points of difference. The artistic concep- 
tion which shows us this strange medley, through the medium 


1 Ackerman’s Christian Element in Plato, pp. 126-7. 
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of eager, curious, young eyes, and a fresh, untainted young 
heart, is worthy of all praise. 

A powerful argument is advanced by Bushnell in favor of 
man’s being born into the world a helpless unit in family life, 
even though it involve the hereditary transmission of a fallen 
nature. It is easy to conceive that the human race would 
soon die out if each child came into the world utterly help- 
less, and did not bring with it the instinctive maternal love 
which provides for, and guards the feeble, little life. We can 
scarcely imagine birth by generation without a transmission 
of qualities and nature; the alternative then would be the 
introduction of each soul into the snares and temptations of 
life, with powers full-grown, but still wanting the wisdom to 
recognize the snares and the hardness of moral fibre attained 
only by exposure to temptation. He shows that the heritage 
of evil tendencies, in combination with the love, tenderness, 
and care which surrounds a growing soul (in its relations as 
one of a family) more than compensates for the absence of any 
full-grown, inexperienced, untrained sinlessness, such as that 
of Adam in the garden.’ 

One would think that Kingsley had in mind this very 
thought when he drew the character of Philammon, the young 
monk who comes, from the secluded Zawra in the desert, into 
the full rush of Alexandrian life. He is an illustration, as 
near as the conditions of our human existence will permit, of 
this point. He had been removed in early childhood from all 
knowledge of the evil in the world; had been trained in the 
stern asceticism of an Egyptian Laura; had been taught by 
precept and example all the beauty of holiness; had felt the 
sweetness of a life where love was the controlling principle; 
one would think that the evil, the self-indulgent tendercies of 
human nature, had been almost neutralized by such a life and 
such training. His young, ardent, passionate soul reached 
out beyond the limitations of his meagre life to the great 
world, where sin was to be conquered,;where corruption and 
sorrow were to find healing in the divine touch. Strong in 


1 Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell. 
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the confidence of his own untried virtue, full of faith in his 
own power to meet and resist temptation, armed, as he 
thought, with the sword of the Spirit, and protected by the 
shield of faith, he went out into the world only to fall. Like 
David, he had not ‘ proved his armor,’ but, unlike David, he 
knew not where his strength lay; and so, instead of slaying 
his Goliath, ‘in the name of the Lord,’ he himself was wounded 
and vanquished. All the claims put forth in favor of monaé- 
tic life are admitted in his case. He was pure and fervent, 
eager to give his life for the truth, and ready to submit to 
authority, and yet the avenues for the approach of temptation 
were open; he had never learned to distrust his own strength, 
and to look to Him who is ready to help, and so he failed. 
Philammon, whether from the mtention of the author or from 
the necessities of the case, never assumes the dignity of a char- 
acter. His life makes an admirable plea on une side or the 
other of various arguments; but the chief purpose which he 
falfills is something different from this. He is the eye-piece 
to that magical glass through which we look down the vista 
of the ages; through his inexperienced vision we see the 
wonderful world, so far away in the obscurity of the past, 
flash out into vivid nearness. As he sees it, the strange com- 
mingling of different elements in Alexandrian life assumes a 
picturesqueness which an ordinary description could never 
have given. All through the story of his life he performs for 
us this service. As he sits, in its opening chapter, ‘On the 
edge of a low range of inland cliffs, crested with drifting sand,’ 
we see the desolate solitude of the desert with eyes touched to 
new clearness of vision: ‘behind him the desert sand-waste 
stretched, lifeless, interminable, reflecting its lurid glare on 
the horizon of the cloudless vault-of blue. At his feet the sand 
dripped and trickled, in yellow rivulets tron crack to crack, 
and ledge to ledge, or whirled past him in tiny jets of yellow 
smoke, before the fitful summer airs. Here and there, upon 
the face of the cliffs which walled in the opposite side of the 
narrow glen below, were cavernous tombs, huge old quarries, 
with obelisks and half-cut pillars, standing as the workmen 
_had left them centuries before; the sand was slipping down 
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and piling up around them; their heads were frosted with 
snow; everywhere was silence, desolation—the grave of a dead 
nation in a dying land.’‘ As he wandered on, in search of the 
scanty fuel for their simple needs, another picture is brought 
before the mind’s eye, too full of picturesque beauty to be 
marred by the omission of one word. 

‘Suddenly, at the turn of the glen, he came upon a sight 
new to him, . . . . a temple carven in the sandstone cliff, and 
in front a smooth platform, strewn with beams and moulder- 
ing tools, and here and there a skull bleaching among the 
sands, perhaps of some workman slaughtered at, his labor in 
one of the thousand wars of old.’* He had been strictly for- 
bidden to look at any of these relics of ancient idolatry. ‘ But 
he was young, and youth is éurious, and the devil, at least 
in the fifth century, busy with young brains. Now, Philam- 
mon believed most utterly in the devil, and night and day 
devoutly prayed to be delivered from him; so he crossed him- 
self, and ejaculated, honestly enough, “ Lord, turn away mine 
eyes, lest they behold vanity!’ . . . . and yet he looked, never- 
theless. 

‘And who could have helped looking at those four colossal 
kings, who sat there grim and motionless, their huge hands 
laid upon their knees in everlasting, self-assured repose, seem- 
ing to bear up the mountain on their stately heads? A sense 
of awe, weakness, all but fear, came over him. He dared not 
stoop to take up the wood at their feet, their great, stern eyes 
watched him so steadily. 

‘Round their knees and round their thrones were mystic 
characters engraven, symbol after symbol, line below line— 
the ancient wisdom of the Egyptians, wherein Moses, the man 
of God, was learned of old. Why should he not know it, too? 
. . . - He looked past them into the temple halls, into a lus- 
trous abyss of cool, green shade, deepening on and inward, 
pillar after pillar, vista after vista, into deepest night. And 
dimly through the gloom he could descry, on every wall and 
column, gorgeous arabesques; long lines of pictured story; 
triumphs and labors; rows of captives in foreign and fantas- 


1 Hepatia, p. 25. 2 Ibid., p. 26. 
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tic dresses, leading strange animals, bearing the tributes of 
anknown lands; rows of ladies at feasts, their heads crowned 
with garlands, the fragrant lotus flower in every hand, while 
slaves brought in wine and perfumes, and children sat upon 
their knees, and husbands by their side; and dancing girls, in 
transparent robes, and golden girdles, tossed their tawny limbs 
wildly among the throng.... . What was the meaning of it 
all? Why bad it all been? Why had it gone on thus, the 
great world, century after century, millennium after millen- 
nium, eating and drinking, and marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, and knowing nothing better? . . . . How could they 
know anything better? Their forefathers had lost the light 
ages and ages before they were born. And Christ had not come 
for ages and ages after they were dead... . . How could they 
know? .... And yet they were all in hell,.... every 
one of them. Every one of these ladies who sat there, with 
her bushy locks, and garlands, and jewelled collars, and lotus- 
flowers, and gauzy dress, displaying all her slender !imbs—who, 
perhaps, when she was alive, smiled so sweetly, and went so 
gayly, and had children, and friends, and never once thought 
what was going to happen to her—what must happen to her. 
. . . She wasin hell. . . . Burning forever, and ever, and ever, 
there below beneath his feet. He stared down on the rocky 
floors. If he could but see through them, . . . and the eye of 
faith could see through it, . . . heshould behold her writhing 
and twisting among the flickering flames, scorched, glowing 

. in everlasting agony, such as the thought of enduring 
for a moment made him shudder. He had burnt his hands 
once when a palm-leaf had caught fire. He recollected what 
that was like. .... She was enduring ten thousand times 
more than that forever. . .. . He could hear her shrieking in 
vain for a drop of water to cool her tongue.... . He had 
never heard a human being shriek but once, .... a boy, 
bathing on the opposite Nile bank, whom a crocodile had 
dragged down; .. . . and that scream, faint and distant as 
it came across the mighty tide, had rung intolerable in his ears 
for days; . . . and to think of all which echoed through those 
vaults of fire—forever! Was the thought bearable? Was it 
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possible? Millions upon millions burning forever for Adam’s 
eee Could God be just in that ?’? 

Could any picture be more graphic, or any argument more 
powerful, than the mere seeing and feeling of the untutored 
monk as it is here given? Could the symbols of a life, long 
past, in any other way be recalled with such weirdness? Could 
the awful problems of life and death, of the Almighty’s wrath 
at sin, and the expression of that wrath in future punishment, 
be stated in more powerful terms? Could the hard, coarse, 
monkish conception of eternal suffering, as the punishment of 
inherited evil, be given in more startling terms than this solilo- 
quy? Wherever Philammon appears his function is the same. 
What is true of him always, is especially true in that awful 
scene where the turbulent ambition, unscrupulousness, and bru- 
tality, so characteristic of the Church in that day, reached its 
culmination in the martyrdom of Hypatia. Philammon, while 
still devoted to Hypatia, had forfeited her confidence through 
no fault of his own; he tried to warn her of her danger in 
going to her lecture that day; he wrote to her, and finally 
made a personal appeal to her, but it was all in vain. She 
turned away from him in disdain. 

‘She believed him guilty then! .... It was the will of 
God! 

‘The plumes of her horses were waving far down the street 
before he recovered himself and rushed after her, shouting he 
knew not what. 

‘It was too late! A dark wave of men rushed from the 
ambuscade, surged up round the car, ... . swept forward. 
.... She had disappeared, and, as Philammon followed 
breathless, the horses galloped past him madly homeward 
with the empty carriage. 

‘ Whither were they dragging her? To the Cesareum, the 
Church of God himself? Impossible! Why thither of all 
places on earth? Why did the mob, increasing momentarily 
by hundreds, pour down upon the beach, and return brandish- 
ing flints, shells, fragments of pottery ? 


1 Hypatia, pp. 27-29. 
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‘She was upon the church steps before he caught them up, 
invisible among the crowd, but he could track her by the frag- 
ments of her dress. 

‘Where were her gay pupils now? Alas!{they had barri- 
caded themselves shamefully in the Museum, 'at tke first rush 
which swept her from the door of the lecture-room. Cowards, 
he would save her. 

“And he struggled in vain to pierce the dense mass of Para- 
bolani and monks, who, mingled with the fish-wives and dock- 
workers, leaped and yelled around their victim. But what he 
could not do another and a weaker did, even the little porter. 
Furiously, no one knew how or whence, he burst up as if from 
the ground, in the thickest of the crowd, with knife, teeth, 
and nails, like a venomous wild-cat, tearing his way toward 
his idol. Alas! he was torn down himself, rolled over the 
steps, and lay there half-dead, in an agony of weeping, as 
Philammon sprung up past him into the church. 

‘Yes! on into the church itself! Into the cool, dim shadow, 
with its fretted pillars, and lowering domes, and candles, and 
incense, and blazing altar, and great pictures looking from 
the walls, athwart the gorgeous gloom. And right in front, 
above the altar, the colossa] Christ watching unmoved from 
off the wall, his right hand raised to give a blessing, or a 
curse ¢ 

‘On, up the nave, fresh shreds of her dress strewing the 
holy pavement—up the chancel steps themselves—up to the 
altar—right underneath the great, still Christ—and there even 
those hell-hounds paused. ... . 

‘She shook herself free from her tormentors, and, springing 
back, rose for one moment to her full height, naked, snow- 
white against the dusky mass around, shame and indignation 
in those wide, clear eyes, but not a stain of fear. With one 
hand she clasped her golden locks around her, the other long, 
white arm was stretched upward, toward the great, still Christ, 
appealing—and who dare say in vain’—from man to God. 
Her lips were opened to speak, but the words that should 
have come from them reached God’s ear alone, for, in an 1n- 
stant, Peter struck her down, the dark mass closed over her 
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again, ... . and then wail on wail, long, wild, ear-piercing, 
rang along the vaulted roofs, and thrilled, like the trumpets 
of avenging angels, through Philammon’s ears. 

‘Crushed against a pillar, unable to move in the dense mass, 
he pressed his hands over his ears. He could not shut out 
those shrieks! When would they end? What, in the name 
of the God of mercy, were they doing? Tearing her piece- 
meal? Yes, and worse than that. And still the shrieks rang 
on, and still the great Christ looked down on Philammon with 
that calm, intolerable eye, and would not turn away. And 
over his head was written in the rainbow, “I am the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever!” The same as he was in 
Judea of old, Philammon? Then what are these, and in whose 
temple? And he covered his face with his hands, and longed 
to die. 

‘It was over. The shrieks had died away into moans, the 
moans into silence. How long had he been there? An hour 
or an eternity? Thank God it was over!’ 

The wonderful power in this scene lies quite as much in 
what is left unsaid as in the written words. The horror of the 
murder assumes greater vividness when it comes to us as it smote 
the quivering, throbbing heart of her devoted pupil; the sug- 
gestion of detail is fuller of awe than the most minute descrip- 
tion of the barbarities could be. The pen which knew how to 
cast around the simple words in the ballads— Zhe Sands of 
Dee, and The Three Fishers—a weird and powerful beauty, 
due only to the power of suggestion, was never wielded with 
a nobler or more poetic effect than in the story of Hypatia’s 
last days. . 

There is something infinitely pathetic in her longing for a 
manifestation of the God she had tried to serve. Even her 
appeal to the old Jewess is natural. The woman, with her 
womanly needs and longings, is never so exquisite as then, 
when she forgets that she is a philosopher. There is a pathos 
deeper than words in the cry that is wrung from her soul,as 
‘ she finds herself deceived and tricked, and that, as she natur- 
ally believes, by Philammon whom she had trusted. Her last 


1 Hypatia, pp. 283-5. 
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interview with her beloved pupil, Raphael Aben-Ezra, on the 
morning of the day she died, is full of tenderness and beauty ; 
the manner of the skeptical, witty, unbelieving young Jew, 
now converted and striving to lead his beloved teacher to the 
Galilean she had scorned, is solemn and touching. It is alla 
fitting prelude to the last scene of her life, and finds in that 
its significance. 

It is impossible to discuss the peculiar merits of this book, 
the delineation of character, the graphic pictures of Eastern 
life, which make it one of the very few romances treating of 
foreign modes of thought, of distant countries and distant 
times, in which we never lose a sense of kinship to the actors. 
Every history of those times, philosophical, ecclesiastical, or 
profane, only reveals the truth and accuracy of the delinea- 
tions to be found in this romance. That which bore its own 
credentials on its face in the air of verisimilitude it wore, has 
a new seal set to its truth by each author we consult. 

We must not linger over details; the only criticism which 
it is within the scope of the present article to make is one 
upon the noble design of the work as a whole. The character 
of Hypatia ie, undoubtedly, a creation of the imagination. 
Though there is not a word in history which does not sustain 
Kingsley in his delineation, still history gives but the meager- 
est outline of the pure, living, breathing woman as we find 
her here. For the sake of the argument, she is allowed to be 
all that the purest, loftiest, human philosophy ever claimed for 
its ideal. Her humanity is without a flaw orstain. She repre- 
sents a faith which is forever reaching toward high and lofty 
things. She is the priestess of a religion whose maxims are so 
pure that Christ has been charged with borrowing from it. 
She is allowed to live up fully to her profession; and yet 
what is her perfection in this sorrowful, sin-stricken world, 
beside the pitying love which is not afraid of soiling its gar- 
ments, if it can only rescue one soul from the slough of sin and 
despair? She holds herself aloof from the sinful, repentant, 
beautiful woman, who comes to her for help to lead a nobler 
life. She recognizes no tie between the philosopher and pro- 
fligate. She acknowledges no claim upon her which had its 
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ground in the need of a fellow-being. In her haughty pride 
she feels that she, the philosopher, is the child of God in a 
sense in which her erring sister can never be. She has no 
‘glad tidings of great joy’ for those who are too weak, too 
ignorant, too sinful, to help themselves. She wraps herself 
proudly in the mantle of her own purity, and looks out with a 
scornful and pitying wonder at the needs of her rival, poor, 
little, ignorant, sinful, pleasure-loving Pelagia. 

No maxim, inculeating kindliness, forgiveness, or generosity, 
can bear any fruit, in practical life, if it has its roots in a phi- 
losophy which makes man his own Savior. No religion posses- 
sing a God who sits supreme in his own perfections, indiffer- 
ent to the sorrows, the temptations, the struggles, the sins of his 
creatures, and is approachable only by those who approximate 
to him, can be worshipped by his followers in deeds of loving 
pity for sinners. No disciple ever went beyond the ideal of 
his God in the practice of virtue. Human nature possesses 
instincts of tenderness which will sometimes manifest them- 
sel ves in spite of a stern, unloving creed, but these acts of kind- 
ness do not assume to be religious service. 


The most perfect of human philosophies, that which reaches 
out farthest in its kindly human sympathies, and holds most 
firmly to divine truth, differs radically from Christianity, in 
that its centre is self. However high-sounding its maxims 
may be, it is, after all, only a refined, far-seeing, organized 
selfishness. God‘ has revealed himeelf to his world in many 
ways, as Creator, as Preserver, as Judge; he has manifested 
himself to many nations and peoples in the sterner attributes 
of his nature, in justice and avenging power, but it is only to 
those who are especially his children, his children by birth, by 


adoption, by the close ties of friendship and faith, that he has 
revealed himself by his name of Zove. 
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Arr. IX.—WOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. InrantT Baptism. By Rev.C. W. Miller, A.M. St. Louis: Southwestern 
Book and Publishing Company. 1872. 

This work was, some two years ago, placed in our hands for 
notice, and we should have noticed it at the time, if we could 
have praised it without doing violence to the convictions of our 
mind. There were several reasons why we should have done 
so with pleasure. In the first place, it was written by a Meth- 
odist minister, and a good book from such a source will always 
be hailed by us with delight. Its merits will be gladly recog- 
nized by us, and proclaimed as far and wide as the Southern 
Review may be heard. In the second place, it was published 
by the same house from which our Review issued, and whose in- 
terests we wished to subserve, as far as possible, ir conformity 
with the higher claims of duty to the literature of our Church. 
But yet, after an examination of the work, a feeling of kind- 
| ness toward its author constrained us to pass it over in silence. 
We did not wish to signalize its manifold imperfections and 
defects. This act of mercy seems to have been misconstrued 
by the author. He has certainly attacked us (as we have 
shown in Art. VII) with a degree of acrimony and bitterness, 
vituperation and abuse, greater than we have ever experienced 
from any other man, old or young, friend or foe, Methodist, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Roman Catholic. 

We have, in the article just referred to, exposed his want of 
fairness and candor, as well as his gross misrepresen tations of 
our views and sentiments. We had intended in that article, 
at whose head the title of the book before usjis placed, to pass 
it in review, and should have done so, if the article had not 
grown to a much greater length than we had anticipated. 
Hence we have concluded to notice it in this place, and show 
why, as-we have said, we were compelled to form an unfavor- 
able opinion of it. It may be our fault, we admit, that we 
formed so poor an opinion of Mr. Miller’s iittle work on In- 
fant Baptism, as well as of his other little work’on the Apostoli- 
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cal Succession; but since, in point of fact, we could not bring 
ourselves to praise or to commend such productions, he onght to 
have been satisfied with our silence. We did the very best we 
could for him under the circumstances, and if we erred at all 
it was, as we shall proceed to show, on the side of mercy. Or, 
more properly speaking, we shall lay before the reader the 
grounds of our disapproval of the work in question, and then 
leave him to judge for himself. 

The first thing in Mr. Miller’s little work on Infant Baptism 
which struck us as exceedingly objectionable, is the contempt 
with which he treats those who have gone before him in the 
same line of investigation. His contempt, whether real or 
affected, is shown for other writers on infant baptism, not only 
by his general silence as to their merits, but also by his out- 
spoken estimate of their utter worthlessness. ‘I shall occupy 
the present paper,’ says he, ‘with a statement of my methods 
of proof, and thus indicate in advance the line of argument to 
be developed. The numerous works which I have examined 
on this subject are very faulty in this regard. No definite 
aim [italics his] seems to be before the writers. The reader 
finds himself, consequently, beating about in a vast sea of mate- 
rials, uncertainZas to what port he is to reach. Some writers 
begin at one end of the argument, others at the other end, and 
still others in the middle. Some open with objections to in- 
fant baptism, others with objections to the theory that opposes 
infant baptism. The result of this rudderless, compassless 
{the italics his] effort to navigate this sea of facts is, that the 
reader soon loses sight of the author and interest in his sub- 
ject, and then lays down the book, indifferent whether he goes 
down amid the icebergs of the Arctic seas, or strands upon 
Cimmerian shores.’ (p. 12.) 

We are? sincerely and truly sorry that this passage was 
penned by a Methodist minister. It is utterly destitute of 
candor, and truthfulness, and justice to writers on the subject 
of infant baptism. ‘ No definite aim,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘seems 
to be before the,writers.’ Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Every one, knows what is meant by the practice of 
infant baptism, and hence every writer who attempts to prove 
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or to disprove this practice has a clear, definite, and precise issue 
or aim before his mind, which no reader with a modicum of 
sense can possibly mistake. Hence, if any ‘ reader finds him- 
self, as our author affirms, ‘beating about in a vast sea of 
materials,’ uncertain as to what port he is expected to reach, 
the fault is in-himself, and not in the writers on infant bap- 
tism. The admdless darkness and confusion, so eloquently com- 
plained of, is in his own mind only, and not in the celebrated 
writers—euch as Watson, Wesley, Samuel Miller, and a host 
of others—who have discussed the subject of infant baptism. 
The Rev. OC. W. Miller is not, we earnestly insist, the first 
writer who, in the history of the Church, introduced order and 
light into the doctrine of infant baptism. 

‘Some writers,’ he says, ‘ begin at one end of the argument, 
others at the other end, and still others in the middle.’ Where, 
then, would he have them to begin? Would he have them 
to begin, neither at the one end, nor at the other end, not yet 
in the middle? Some few writers have, as it seems to us, be- 
gun at the wrong end of the argument, and Mr. Miller is, as 
we shall presently see, a conspicuous instance of this sort of 
blundering in the logical treatment of his subject. It seems 
strange that, after pointing out this diversity in the method 
of treatment, Mr. Miller does not inform us at which end, if 
either, we should begin, or whether, deserting both ends, we 
should begin in the middle. It is certain that we must begin 
somewhere, or else not begin at all; and it is our very decided 
opinion, that if Mr. Miller had never begun at all, it would 
have been no very great loss to the literature of the Church. 

‘Some open with objections to infant baptism, others with 
objections to the theory that opposes infant baptism.’ That 
is to say, there have been writers on both sides of the question 
who have actually begun with objecting to the theory of their 
opponents! How very wonderful! Why did they not begin 
with objections to their own theory ? 

But the result of all this absurdity and confusion has been 
most deplorable. In the sublime language of our anthor, ‘The 
result of this rudderless, compassless effort to navigate this 
sea of facts is, that the reader soon loses sight of the author 
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and interest in the subject, and then lays down the book, wvw- 
FERENT WHETHER HE GOES DOWN AMID THE ICEBERGS OF THE 
ARCTIC SEAS, OR STRANDS UPON CIMMERIAN SHORES.’ (p. 12.) 

Alas! how great the pity, then, that Mr. Miller did not 
make his appearance a little sooner in this dark, sublunary 
world of ours, in order to guide, with clearness and safety, so 
many poor, inquiring souls struggling and ‘ beating about in 
a vast sea of materials,’ without any visible port or bay to 
save them from despair! Alas! that he did not come a little 
sooner, with Azs rudder and Azs compass, to ‘ navigate the sea 
of facts,’ on which so many luckless mariners have been tossed, 
and save them from the despairing, the desperate state of 
mind, which rendered them indifferent whether they went 
‘down amid the icebergs of the Arctic Seas,’ or were stranded 
on dark ‘ Cimmerian shores.’ May we not, then, on a some- 
what diminished scale, apply to Mr. Miller the well-known 
lines of Pope— 

‘ Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night; 

, » ‘God Said, let Nature be, and all was light’? 

Or, in other words, may we not say: 


Infants, and Infant rights, lay hid from sight; 
God said, let Miller be, and all was right? 


There have been giants in other days as well as in our ewn. 
Bacon, for instance, as every one knows, introduced a new era 
of light into the state of human kuowledge by his ‘ Method.’ 
In like manner, Mr. Miller inaugurates a new era of tight in 
the learning and literature of infant baptism, by Azs ‘ Method.’ 
In his own words, it is by ‘my Methods of Proof’ that he 
banishes the darkness of past ages, and, instead of the rudder- 
less, and compassless effort [of others] to navigate the sea of 
facts,’ he guides all those who, in former times, had been 
vainly ‘ beating about in a vast sea of materials,’ into the safe 
harbor, into the bright and shining bay of eternal truth. No 
more danger now—thanks to our illustrious young hero !—no 
more danger now of ‘ the icebergs of the Arctic Seas,’ or of the 
dark‘ Cimmerian shores.’ No more ‘beating about in vast 
eeas’ now; and no ‘ rudderless, compassless efforts’ at navi- 
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gation; for now, by this young Columbus of Kentucky, all 
are safely landed, with a new world under their feet, and a 
sweet, smiling heaven over their heads! 

Let us, then, examine what he is pleased to call ‘my Methods 
of Proof,’ and see, if we can, to what it is that we are so 
greatly indebted for this wonderful revolution in the state of 
our knowledge. Descartes was justly proud of his Method, 
despising, in comparison, all the particular results to which it 
had conducted him, or to which it might conduct others. 
Lord Bacon, in like manner, considered his method the great 
thing, the new organ of science (the Novum Organum), by 
which the whole realm of nature would be made to put on a ncw 
and a glorified face. Let us see, then, if Mr. Miller has not, 
as well as Bacon and Descartes, good reason to be proud 
of his ‘ Methods of Proof.’ 

In order to establish the doctrine, and justify the prac- 
tice, of infant baptism, he employs ‘three methods:’ (1.) ‘A 
command ; (2.) An authoritative example; (3.) An induction.’ 
‘ We shall,’ he continues, ‘ employ these methods of proof in 
this investigation. We, therefore, proceed to an explanation 
of these methods of proof, and to indicate how we shall apply 
them.’ 

(1.) ‘A command. Thus: “ Do this orthat.” This is our 
first method. We propose to show a command for infant bap- 
tism.’ (p. 12.) Then follows a page and a half, in which the 
writer shows what a command is, and how we may know ‘to 
whom it extends.’ 

Now all this may, to the superficial reader, appear as old 
and simple as the a, b,c of his alphabet. But it is, in fact, 
in the handling of Mr. Miller, very original, if not very 
profound. Any man could, perhaps, know a command for 
infant baptism, if he were to see it ; but then it is not every 
man who can see the command discovered by Mr. Miller. On 
the contrary, the very greatest expositors of Scripture have, 
from time immemorial, failed to see that it is a command for 
infant baptism at all; and no one would have suspected it 
was 80, if the fact had not been revealed by the light of his 
logic. When we first read his words, ‘ We propose to show a 
15 
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command for infant baptism,’ we were startled by the novelty 
of the declaration ; for, though we had read many writers on 
the subject of infant baptism, it was the first time we had ever 
seen such a proposal. On the contrary, we had always seen it 
admitted by Pedobaptists themselves, that there is no com- 
mand for infant baptism in the New Testament. Mr. Miller’s 
great discovery is certainly original. Let us look at it, and 
see what it is. 

It is found in Matt. xxviii. 19. ‘Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ Now, no one can, 
at first sight, see any command for infant baptism in these 
words ; for they contain no mention whatever of infants, or of 
infant baptism. These words are, in fact, so far from ex- 
.pressly commanding infant baptism, that they form one of the 
chief proof-texts of those by whom the baptism of infants is 
opposed. ‘ From these terms,’ says Mr. Fowles, in his admir- 
able work on baptism, ‘he [the Baptist] infers, with great 
popular effect, that only those capable of being taught are fit 
to be baptized.’ (p. 73.) The Baptist, then, not only fails to 
see that this is a command for infant baptism, but he infers 
from it,‘ with great popular effect, that it disproves infant 
baptism. Logic must be used, then, to open the eyes of the 
popular mind, as well as of our Baptist brethren, in order to 
enable them to see that Matt. xxviii. 19 is ‘a command for 
infant baptism.’ We should rejoice, of course, if Mr. Miller’s 
logic could only open the eyes of our Baptist brethren, and 
make them see his discovery, for they would then come over 
to us. But we can have very little hope, indeed, that his 
logic will open their eyes to his great discovery until it is 
made to perform the same office for Pedobaptists. Let him 
begin at.home, and first convince the great lights of Pedobap- 
tiem that he has found ‘a command for infant baptism,’ and 
then we may entertain some better hopes of his success 
abroad. But until then we fear that his discovery, however 
original, will only be laughed at by pur adversaries, and his 
exploits deemed a little Quixotical. 

John Calvin was certainly a great master of logic. Grant 
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his premises, and he is a match for the world. Yet his logic, 
clear and strong as it was, did not enable him to see, in Matt. 
xxviii. 19, anything like a command for infant baptism. Nay, 
he even admits that those words, in themselves considered, 
relate to adults only, and have no reference to infants. So far 
from seeing in them ‘ a command for infant baptism,’ he does 
not even consider them any evidence of the truth of the doc- 
trine. ‘It will be impossible for them’ [the Baptists], he 
says, ‘ with all their ingenuity, to prove anything from this 
passage [Matt. xxviii. 19|, except that the gospel is first to be 
preached to those who are capable of hearing it, before they 
are baptized ; for it relates to no others. Let them raise an 
obstacle from this, if they can, to exclude infants from bap- 
tism.’' Thus, in spite of all his zeal for infant baptism, he 
found no proof of the doctrine in Matt. xxviii, much less ‘ an 
express command ’ in its favor. Yet Calvin was, like most 
other men, by no means deficient in capacity to find his own 
views in the Scriptures. He admits, as we have seen, that 
the words of Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, relate exclusively to adults, 
and and to no others.’ But he rejects the inference of the 
Baptists. ‘What kind of argumentation,” he asks, ‘is that 
with which they assail us? Persons of adult age are to be 
instructed, in order that they may believe before they are to 
be baptized; therefore it is unlawful to baptize infants,’ an 
inference which he rejects with scorn. This inference of the 
Baptists is good in the opinion of Mr. Miller, if the words of 
Matt. xxviii. 19 refer to adults only, because he believes and 
asserts that that passage ‘is the only authority we have for 
administering baptism to any one.” But John Calvin says, 
‘It is a mistake, worse than childish, to consider that commis- 
sion as the original institution of baptism which Christ had 
commanded his apostles to administer from the commencement 
of his preaching.”* We agree with Calvin, that the opinion 
of Mr. Miller that Matt. xxviii. 19 ‘is the only authority for 
administering baptism to any one,’ 2s worse than childish. It 
is not the original, much less the only, authority for baptism. 


2 Institutes. Book IV, chap. xvi. 2 Ibid. 
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In like manner, Dr. John Dick, in his learned and power. 
fully reasoned Lectures on Theology, can no more see that the 
baptism of infants is enjoined in the words of Matt. xxviii. 19 
than could John Calvin. Adults only, says he, and not chil. 
dren, ‘are specified in the commission.’ Hence the words of 
the commission, in themselves considered, have no bearing on 
the subject of infant baptism; and it is only in connection 
‘with the custom of the Jews’ that they can be understood to 
refer to their baptism. But he reasons just as Wesley, and 
Watson, and other Pedobaptists did, that ‘ There was no occa- 
sion to specify children in the commission given to the Apos- 
tles, because they and all the Jews would understand that, 
since baptism had come in the room of circumcision, their chil- 
dren had the same right to it as themselves.’' It is, then, 
incumbent on Mr. Miller to ‘show a command for infant bap- 
tism’ to Presbyterians and Methodists, to the followers of Cal- 
vin and Wesley, and open their eyes to see it, before he tries 
his novel ‘ method of proof’ on the Baptists. , 

The Rev. J. ©. Ryle is one of the latest, the most learned, 
and the most universally admired evangelical expositors of the 
Gospels, and yet where Mr. Miller sees ‘ a command for infant 
baptism,’ this great Pedobaptist does not see one express word 
in itsfavor. ‘ The point settled by this text (Matt. xxxviii. 19), 
says he, ‘is not so much what ought to be done with the chil- 
dren of Christians, as what ought to be done with heathens when 
converted.’ Hence, he adds, ‘I purposely abstain from saying 
anything on the subject of infant baptism. There is nothing in 
this teat [Matt. xxviii. 19] which can be fairly used either way in 
settling this much-vexed controversy.’ Yet, in spite of all this, 
or else in ignorance of all this, Mr. Miller will have it that 
this text, just as it is in itself, and without any reference to the 
custom of the Jews, settles the whole question of infant bap- 
tism! Its very words are, ex in termini, ‘a command for 
infant baptism,’ which convicts of heresy all who say that 
there is no ‘express command’ for that ordinance in the New 
Testament. The truth is, that he is so much more clear- 
sighted than all other theologians, whether for or against infant 


1 Vol. II, Lecture lxxxviii. 
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baptism, that his great discoveries are likely to be lost on the 
dullness of mankind. He proposed to ‘show an argument for 
infant baptism,’ and he has shown it. But, unfortunately, no 
one can see it but himself. It is either far above or far below 
the apprehension of ordinary mortals. So much for his first 
‘method of proof.’ 

The second is like the first. The foregoing reflections may, 
indeed, be so easily extended to his second ‘ method of proof,’ 
that it calls for no special notice. But why, we ask, should 
these be called ‘methods of proof’? Is not ‘a command,’ 
for instance, simply @ proof? So it seems to us. Hence, 
if he had simply given us Avs proofs, first his ‘command’ 
and then his ‘authoritative example,’ he might very well 
have spared us his learned disquisition of seven pages on his 
‘methods of proof.’ But this is not our author’s style; it 
is only the style of plain, common people. He is a philoso- 
pher, and must, therefore, speak like a philosopher. Hence, 
instead of bringing forward ‘a command’ to prove his doc- 
trine, he must first dignify this proceeding with the name of 
a ‘method,’ and place it in the same category with ‘ Bacon’s 
method in science.’ 

It is remarkable that, in laying down his ‘ methods of proof,’ 
he ends with induction, and nowhere says one word about de- 
duction. This is the more remarkable, because deductive rea- 
soning is, in fact, the only method of proof applicable in the 
argument forinfant baptism. Mr. Miller’s method of ‘a com- 
mand,’ and ‘an authoritative example,’ prove nothing, except 
that the authority of the command and the example areshown or 
brought to light solely by a process of deductive reasoning. In 
the case of Wesley, Watson, Knapp, and others, by uniting 
the so-called command with the custom of the Jews, and 
thence inferring deductively the obligation of infant baptism ; 
in the case of Mr. Miller, by vainly attempting to deduce from 
the words of the so-called command itself, without reference 
to anything beyond them, the same obligation or duty. And 
as for induction, there is absolutely no place or use for it in 
the proof of infant baptism. As all, the premises in this 
controversy are supplied, either by the words of Scripture, or 
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the facts of history, so induction has nothing whatever to do 
with it. The only office of induction is, in all cases, to con- 
struct premises; and since these are, in the present contro- 
versy, already given in the word of God, or in history, it is 
sheer pedantry, or childish ignorance, to parade induction as 
one of our ‘methods of proof.’ It has nothing whatever to 
do with the argument. All that we have to do, indeed, is to 
start from the premises already furnished to our hands, and 
thence infer or prove the duty of infant baptism by the use 
of the ‘deductive method.’ Hence, however strange it may 
seem, the only method which can be used in the controversy 
about infant baptism is the only one not mentioned by Mr. 
Miller! He has been at great pains to explain Ais ‘ methods 
of proof,’ and yet the only real method of proof in the case is 
entirely ignored, overlooked, and omitted. by him! The truth 
is, that, in the article of method, Mr. Miller assumed the office 
of téacher too soon. A little modesty, caution, and reflection 
would have convinced him that he should have remained a 
learner ere he undertook to expound the doctrine of method. 

But one of the strangest things in his book, if not in any 
book, is his attempt to define and illustrate the nature of in- 
duction. After reading, some two years ago, the page de- 
voted to this subject, we laid down the book in amazement, 
greatly wondering how it was possible for any man to indite 
such a passage. It is certainly one of the most wonderful 
things we have ever seen. If he had never read a line, nor 
reflected for a moment, on the subject of induction, he could 
not have gone more utterly astray than he has done in the 
marvellous page in question. There is one sentence, and only 
one, in the whole page which is not replete with the grossest 
error. It was not possible, indeed, for any man to live as long 
as Mr. Miller has done without learning, either in conversa- 
tion, or from some newspaper paragraph, that induction is 
‘ Bacon’s method in science.’ Accordingly, this is the one true 
sentence on his page on the subject of induction. Each and 
every other sentence is not only not true, but glaringly erro- 
neous. Exaggeration is here out of the question. Indeed, if 
it were possible for human language to exaggerate the faults 
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of the page before us, the exaggeration would be less striking 
and impressive than a fair and faithful exhibition of its real 
character. The most crushing criticism that could possibly be 
written would be an exact representation of the passage as it 
is in itself, or as it appears in the light of science, without the 
exaggeration of the thousandth part of an iota, or the shadow 
of a deviation from the strict line of truth. Hence, this is 
precisely the kind of criticism which we shall proceed to make 
op our author’s definition and illustrations of the nature of 
‘ Bacon’s method in science.’ 

He says: ‘(3.) An induction. This is a legitimate method 
of proof, and by it a demonstration may be as infallibly made 
as by any other method of argumentation.’ (p. 16.) Is it 
not, then, universally known, that induction, which belongs to 
‘the sciences of contingent and probable truth’ only, demon- 
strates nothing infallibly? Is it not known to every tyro in 
philosophy, that demonstration belongs exclusively to ‘ the 
mathematics,’ to ‘ the sciences of necessary truth ’? 

‘By induction we mean, says Mr. Miller, ‘ that process of 
argumentation in which we ascend from the parts to the whole, 
and from general analogy or special presumptions in the case 
form conclusions. This is Bacon’s method in science. We 
beg his pardon; this is not Bacon’s method in science, nor 
does it bear the least conceivable resemblance to Bacon’s 
method. Green cheese is far more like the moon than ¢his is 
like Bacon’s method. That method is defined in Bacon’s 
Novum Organum, in Mills’ Logic, in Hamilion’s Logic, in 
Whateley’s Logic, and in other works on logic almost without 
number; but in none of these works is there anything bearing 
the least resemblance to the above definition of induction. 
This reminds us of nothing, except the man who was always 
trying to be original, and yet never succeeded in anything but 
in his orthography. In Whewell’s three large volumes on 
The History of the Inductive Sciences, and in his two large vol- 
umes on the Philosophy of the Inductive Siences, there is a 
great deal said about induction, both in the way of definition 
and explanation ; but there is not, in all those learned works, 
anything approximating to the above definition of Mr. Miller. 
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In the works on mental philosophy by Dugald Stewart, by Pres- 
ident Porter, and by a hundred other eminent men, there are 
definitions of induction; but yet, in all our reading, we have 
never before seen any like Mr. Miller’s definition. This stands 
alone, absolutely alone, in its originality, and defies the im- 
agination of ordinary mortals to conceive how such a notion 
could have entered into his brain. It certainly did not come 
from his reading; and must, one would think, have proceeded 
from the conceit, that he could know induction, as Falstaff 
knew the true Princes ‘ by instinct’ alone, without consulting 
any of the small oracles of the external world. It reminds one 
of the German philosopher, who imagined that, without read- 
ing, he could ‘ reconstruct the history of the world from his 
interior consciousness,’ so ufterly unlike is it to anything in 
the learning and literature of science on the subject of induc- 
tion. When Mr. Miller called induction, ‘that process of 
argumentation by which we ascend from the parts to the 
Whole,’ he seems to have been dreaming of the method usually 
known among chemists under the name of synthesis, in which 
‘the parts,’ or the constituent elements, of a complex substance 
are so combined as to form the whole. He was certainly not’ 
thinking of induction. And when he described induction as 
‘that process of argumentation in which . . . . from general 
analogy or special presumptions in the case form conclusions,” 
he must have been thinking, vaguely and confusedly, of de- 
duction, or else of nothing. Such a jumble of disjointed 
notions as that exhibited in our author’s attempt to define 
the inductive method,. or ‘ Bacon’s method in science,’ we 
have seldom, if ever, encountered in the writings of any sane 
man. 

His illustrations are as unfortunate as his definition. How, 
indeed, can any man illustrate that of which he has no idea? 
He says, ‘ This is Bacon’s method in science. It is that method 
of proof upon which many of the most sacred rights and most 
momentous interests depend. Take, for example, the right 
or basis of property. Zazw does not fix the right or basis of 
property, though, as Wayland says, “the existence and pro- 
gress of society, nay, the very existence of our race, depend 
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upon the acknowledgment of this right.” Now, our knowl- 
edge of the rights of property is obtained sIMPLY BY INDUC- 
sion’! What in the name of common sense has induction to 
do with such a question? Our author answers, ‘ We make an 
induction (1.) of natural conscience, and (2.) of general conse- 
quences, and thus determine the question as to the right of 
property.’ (p. 17.) Is it possible to conceive a more unintel- 
ligible jargon of words? ‘An induction of natural con- 
science’! Why, this is no induction at all; it is merely one 
of the intuitions of the mind, or of conscience. 

Having sufficiently defined and illustrated the inductive 
method, he adds, ‘I shall apply this method of proof thus: I 
shall take the covenant of grace, the great organic law of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the relation of children to Christ’s 
kingdom (“if such ia the kingdom of God’), and by an induc- 
tion of these establish the rightfulness of infant baptism.’ 
(p. 17.) This caps the climax. ‘ By an induction of these’ ! 
What! by an induction of his premises? He takes, he as- 
sumes, ‘the great organic law of Christ’s kingdom, and the 
relation of children to Christ’s kingdom,’ as the premises from 
‘which his reasoning starts; and then, as he should have said, 
by a deduction from these establish the rightfulness of infant 
baptism. It is just as plain as the sun in the heavens that Azs 
induction is a deduction. If he will only try again, and give 
us one of Azs notions of a deduction, he may then, perhaps, 
stumble on an induction. 

We are sick of this book, and, besides, our space is exhausted. 
Otherwise the two following sections would fare little better 
than the one already considered by us; for he commits the 
capital blunder of beginning at the wrong end of the argu- 
ment—that is to say, he begins not with the proof from Scrip- 
ture, but from the Fathers of the Church. Like those who 
pursue the same course, he shows, in more particulars than 
one, a want of respect for the word of God, and he falsifies 
the testimony of the Fathers, without adding one iota to the 
strength of his argument. Ignoring some of the very strong- 
est arguments from Scripture, in which Knapp, and Watson, 
and Wesley, and others, relied with great confidence, his faith 
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is not well founded, as on a rock; and hence, when he plunges 
into the troubled sea of tradition, he lays hold, like a drown. 
ing man, on every floating straw within his reach, by which he 
does the cause of infant baptism more harm than good. He 
lays great stress on these straws, as if they were essential to 
his support, though they are utterly rejected by the best 
writers in favor of infant baptism. Nay, worse still, he falsi- 
fies the testimony of Hermas so glaringly that the meanest 
eye may easily detect the cheat. He makes him testify, for 
example, that there ‘are infants’ in the Church who had re- 
ceived the seal of baptism. (p. 45.) Whereas, his own extract 
from Hermas shows that such was not his testimony. Now, 
the question is,’ says Mr. M., ‘ have children any place in this 
tower, or Church? We quote in answer: “And they who 
believed from the twelfth mountain, which was white, are the 
following: they are as infant children, in whose hearts no 
evil originates; nor did they know what wickedness is, but 
always remained as children. Such, accordingly, without 
doubt, dwell in the kingdom of God, because they defiled in 
nothing the commandment of God; but they remained like 
children all the days of their life in the same mind. All of 
you, then, who shall remain steadfast, and be as children, 
without doing evil, will be more honored than all who have 
been previously mentioned ; for all infants are honorable be- 
fore God, and are the first persons with him.”’ (p. 45.) Now, 
in this passage, there js nothing which goes one particle be- 
yond the testimony of Scripture, that ‘of such [as children] 
are the kingdom of God.’ Those of the ‘twelfth mountain,’ 
of whom Hermas speaks, are, most obviously, not children at 
all, but those adults who ‘remained as children,’ who ‘ re- 
mained like children all the days of their life, free from 
‘ wickedness,’ and ‘in whose hearts no evil originates.’ Yet, 
directly in the face of his own extract, Mr. Miller makes Her- 
mas testify that ‘the most honorable persons in this tower [or 
Church], or with the owner of it, who is God, are “ infants.”’ 
Not those who remain as infants all the days of their life, 
but infants themselves. Could perversion be more glaring ? 
And would it not have been better for Mr. Miller, and for 
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the cause he has so zealously espoused, if he had imitated 
those great writers in favor of infant baptism who entirely 
omit all allusion to the testimony of Hermas ? 

We now take leave of Mr. Miller. Indeed, it would require 
a book as large as his own to do justice to half the mistakes 
it contains. We were merciful, very merciful, to brother Mil- 
ler, in passing over his little work in silence, and also over his 
other little volume on the Apostolical Succession. But we 
were remiss in our duty to the Church. We should, as faith- 
ful critics, have exposed the errors of those works, and shown 
our readers where they might procure much better works on 
the same subjects, and for less money. We owed this as a 
solemn duty to the literature of our Church. We see this 
now, and we should, perhaps, have seen it much sooner, if we 
had not been overburdened with other labors. If Mr. M. had 
only let us alone, we should, it is to be feared, have continued 
to neglect our duty to the all-important question of the lite- 
rature of the Church. But he has disturbed us, and stirred 
us up, thank God! to a sense of this duty. His attempt to 
crush the Southern Review out of existence has only waked 
it up. The melted lead he poured into its ear did not kill, 
it only opened its eyes, and caused them to look into our 
Church literature. This may, we humbly trust, be of some 
little use to our readers; for our Church needs, as we now see, 
in several departments of reading and study, a better and a 
cheaper literature than she possesses. 
2. THE AMERICAN PRIMER. PICTURES AND WORDS FOR TEACHING LItT- 


TLE CHILDREN TO READ AND WRITE. By Wm. J. Davis. Louisville: 
John P. Morton & Co. 


The system embodied in this little book was first suggested 
by Jacotet, in the year 1822, in his Langue Maternelle, which 
constituted a portion of the Enseignement Universel. 

The method, as first proposed, found much favor. It has 
been used by many successful teachers for a number of years. 
By it children were taught, first, to recognize the appearance 
of words, and then to analyze them into their elements, in- 
stead of first learning the names of the letters, and then, out 
ot them, building up words, as is done in the old alphabetic 
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method. Even in this crude form the analytic method has 
been found better than the synthetic. 

The names of the alphabetic signs are, in some instances, so 
different from their phonetic sound as to produce utter con- 
fusion in the childish mind. The common sense of a little 
child utterly rebels at the necessity of calling a letter double u 
and pronouncing it 00. One child, at least, within our experi- 
ence, felt that he had reason on his side when he persisted 
that h-o-w spelled hubble wu, and would not be convinced. 

‘The phonetic method,’ says the [ntroduction to our modest 
little American Primer, ‘is almost as bad as the alphabet 
method, because, though it begins correctly, it is imperfect; 
it teaches good pronunciation but bad spelling; the body is 
not dissected, its members are severed only at the articulate 
joints.’ 

The phonetic method, which gives to letters their sounds’ 
rather than their names, utterly ignores the spelling of words, 
which must be learned afterward as a separate task. Its most 
enthusiastic votaries would have us discard from our language 
all the superfluous letters that have been such pitfalls and 
snares to the unsteady little feet which, generation after gen- 
eration, have toiled up the steep ascent that leads to the path 
of knowledge. But we all know that these silent letters have 
unbarred the door to many a golden philological secret, which 
would have remained forever unsuspected, and forever closed, 
but for this apparently meaningless ‘ open sesame.’ 

We must keep our orthography intact, as far as may be, 
and resist the encroaching innovations in spelling, if we would 
see the noble science of language hold the hard-earned place 
which she has gained of late years as peer of her sister physi- 
cal sciences. No ‘reading made easy’ to the millions of small 
boys and girls, who every year spend rivers of tears over the 
primer and spelling-book, would compensate us for the disas- 
trous loss to the scholar of our redundant letters. 

The present system, it is believed, combines the various ad- 
vantages of the three methods—the alphabet, the phonetic, and 
the original word methods, in addition to the fact that the 
child is taught to write at the same time. In connection with 
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the primer, three sets of cards are printed: the first, containing 
a wood-cut of a single, familiar object, with the name in large 
letters below it; the second, with the name alone; and the 
third, containing only single letters. 


‘Here, it is believed,’ the Introduction goes on to say, ‘ is 
the true system of teaching little children to read and write. 
1. The Object; 2. The Picture, which represents the object 
to the eye in its true form; 3. Zhe Word, which convention- 
ally represents the object, being a sign to the mind of the 
thing for which it stands; 4. Zhe Analysis of the Word, or 
separating one from another the actual sounds of which the 
word is composed, and the names of the letters which make 
it; 5. The shapes of the printed letters in the word; 6. The 
shapes of the same /e¢ters in manuscript.’ 


The method, in its adaptation, is fully illustrated by a ‘ Prac- 
tical Lesson’ in the Introduction, which shows the manner of 
using cards, pictures, slates, etc. We have given a longer and 
more elaborate notice than might, perhaps, have been expected 
of so small and unpretending a volume, but we consider the 
subject one of great practical importance. Many a child, 
eager for the knowledge that comes by reading, has been dis- 
couraged and disgusted by the weariness induced by the first 
steps he takes in the royal road to knowledge. We may say this 
ought not so to be, but we are dealing with children as they are, 
and not with children as they should be. It is, undoubtedly, 
very undesirable that the attainment of all knowledge should 
be made easy. The very idea of a school or college is that it 
should be a gymnasium for the development of mental vigor 
and agility; the chief good to be derived from education is 
intellectual training; but we should be equally unworthy of 
the name of parent and of teacher if we were not watching to 
smooth the ground beneath our babes’ feet—if we were not 
trying to lead the uncertain little steps over the most level and 
most flowery paths. Discipline of this kind comes soon enough, 
and it is sure to be stern enough when it comes. Let us make 
the entrance which leads into that rugged path as pleasant 
and as sweet as we may, that the little feet may be tempted on 
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and on till they gain those nobler heights where the work and 
the struggle become finally their own sweetest reward. 

The method thus systematized comes from the hand of a 
practical teacher, one who not only taught successfully, but 
who rejoiced in his work. The system which he gives to the 
public is the completed form of the method which grew up 
under his hand while teaching. It was used by him in training 
classes of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred children 
in the elements of English, and used with such success that 
ordinarily bright children averaged only three months in learn- 
ing to read. All who have ever labored over the alphabet 
method will agree that this is a very short time. We are glad 
to give our cordial approbation to the method thus developed, 
and hope that this little book will find its way into many 
Southern homes, as well as into Southern schools, and that it 
will there be crowned with the success it has met with in 
Louisville as well as in other parts of Kentucky. 


8. StRaUss AS A PHILOSOPHICAL THINKER. A Review of his Book, ‘ The 
Old Faith and the Few Faith, and Confutation of his Materialistic 
Views. By Hermann Ulrici. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
Charles P. Krauth, Vice-Provost of the University ot Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1874. Pp. 167. 

This little work is made up of the Introduction (seventy-two 
pages), and Ulrici’s review of Strauss. We have read: both 
parts with great interest, and various portions of both parts 
more than once. Dr. Krauth, in his very learned Introduc- 
tion, gives a general view of the materialism of the day, and 
‘a special presentation of the most important points in the 
controversy raised by the book of Strauss.’ He also brings 
together, in one view, ‘many of the strongest and most bril- 
liant things which has been called forth in the reviews of 
Strauss,’ which, with Ulrici’s searching criticism, makes the 
volume an epitome of the salient points in the great discue- 
sion. Every one who may wish to see the merits of this great 
controversy in a nutshell, should by all means read the review 
of Ulrici. The following estimate of the work, by Dr. Krauth, 
appears to us perfectly just: 

‘The review of Strauss by Ulrici is a masterpiece of logic, 
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fact, and practical force. It is compact, yet comprehensive. 
It gives Strauss’ own statements and arguments in full, in 
Strauss’ own words, and meets them with cogent argument 
put in the most lucid manner. It is not written from a theo- 
logical point of view, though the confutation of Strauss’ phi- 
losophy is the completest confutation of what is most impor- 
tant in his theology. It is a scientific, yet popular discussion 
of the most vital of the speculative questions of the day. Its 
author is among the greatest living critics and philosophical 
thinkers, one of the few men thoroughly at home in both the 
physical and metaphysical sciences. His review furnishes one 
of the best antidotes to the widely-circulated and dangerous 
book of Strauss, the weaknesses and internal contradictions of 
which it lays bare. To the general reader, as well as to the 
man of science, to all who are in the perils or doubts of materi- 
alism, to young men, and to those whose duty it is to be the 
guides of young men, this book, small in bulk, but rich in 
matter and classic in execution, will be invaluable. It shows 
how necessary and great a part is borne by true philosophical 
thinking in the confutation of the false.’ 

Some critics now-a-days, calling themselves Christians, are 
accustomed to speak of Strauss as if he were really a great 
philosopher. How much of their high estimate arises from fee- 
bleness of insight, how much from a desire to be thought free 
from bigotry, how much from a wish to curry favor with the 
most lauded skeptics of the age, or how much from a real fair- 
ness and candor of disposition, it is impossible to determine. 
Be their motives what they may, however, we have often been 
offended, not to say disgusted, with their very flattering esti- 
mates of the genius of Strauss. In Farrar’s Critical History 
of Free Thought, for example, he thus speaks of the arch- 
infidel’s Life of Jesus: ‘As a specimen of didactic and critical 
writing it is perhaps wnrivalled in German literature. ... . 
If the historic sketches captivate by their clearness, the criti- 
cal do so by their surprising acuteness and dialectical power, 
and the philosophical (?) by their appreciation of the ideal 
beaaty of the very doctrines, the historic embodiment of which 
is denied. [Rapt with a sense of their ideal beauty, though 
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he believes them to be utterly false! ] Jt is the work of a mind 
endowed with a remarkable analytical power, ete., ete. (p. 
266.) Now, we turn from all this amiable flummery and find 
positive relief in the earnest truthfulness and penetrating criti- 
cism of Ulrici. That is to say, we turn from the English 
divine and find positive relief in the German philosopher, of 
whose review Fichte has said: ‘ With such keenness of logie, 
such inexorable sequence of conclusion, has it laid bare the 
internal contradictions, the hastiness of inference, the unsus- 
tained assumption, which reveal themselves in the particular 
parts, as well as in the general position of Strauss’ book, as to 
place beyond all doubt the final judgment in regard to its 
philosophical value.’ Nippold also says: ‘ To consider it neces- 
sary to say a single word in regard to Ulrici’s significance in 
the development of modern philosophy, would be as absurd 
as the attempt to ignore a Lotze, or a Trendlenburg. His 
judgment on Strauss, as a philosophical thinker, cuts with an 
almost unsurpassable acuteness.’ ‘ Any one who will recall,’ 
says another German reviewer, ‘the haughty self-sufficiency 
with which Strauss has been making his appeal to philosophy 
[meaning the Hegelian], as if there were no other, and pleas- 
ing himself w2th the idea of being a philosopher, will readily 
understand, why among all the writings in opposition to his 
book, that of Ulrici must most deeply cut to the quick his gi- 
gantic vanity.’* Such criticisms may not please all men, infi- 
dels as well as Christians, but they are just—just to Strauss, 
as well as to the Jesus whom he seeks to displace from the 
throne of the universe. ‘ Ulrici is not a theologian,’ says Dr. 
K. (p. 68.); but he is a thinker; a very terrible character, 
indeed, to such philosophers as Strauss. 

4, Prize Essay. Go or SEND: A PLEA FoR Missions. By Atticus G. 


Haygood, D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing 
House. 1874. 


‘The Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at its meeting, in Nashville, May 10, 1873, resolved to 
offer a premium of one hundred dollars for the best essay setting 


1 Bampton Lectures, p. —. 
2 Introduction. By Dr. Krauth, pp. 71-2. 
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forth the principles, facts, and obligations of the Church in 
regard to Missions.’ ' 

This resolution, after passing through all the regular steps, 
was carried into execution. Ten manuscripts were submitted 
to the Committee, who had been appointed to award the prize 
to the best Essay, consisting of Robt. A. Young, R. K. Har- 
grove, and J. M. Sharpe. The prize was adjudged to the 
above Essay, by Dr. Haygood, so well and so universally 
known as one of the most zealous, active, and useful ministers 
of the Southern Methodist Church; though no one at the 
time the award was made knew to whom it was awarded. 
‘We read them carefully,’ say the Committee, ‘and have 
agreed to award the prize to the author of the Essay contain- 
ing eighty-three pages [making seventy-three printed pages, 
12mo], and marked X. Y. Z. On opening the sealed en- 
velopes, we find that he is our friend and brother, the Rev. 
Atticus G. Haygood, D. D. There are other four or five 
manuscripts of great merit, which we hope the Board will 
publish ; thus making a handsome volume on the subject of 
Missions.” 

We need not indulge our feelings of friendship for Dr. 
Haygood, by praising his admirable little book, his ‘ Prize 
Essay." We will say, however, that it is an honor to our 
Church, as well as to the noble head and heart by which it 
was dictated. 


- Go orn Dig. By David C. Kelley, D. D., of the Tennessee Conference, 
Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1874 


This is, in print, one of ‘the fonr or five manuscripts of 
great merit’ mentioned in our last notice, which the Com- 
mittee of three hoped ‘ the Board of Missions’ would publish. 
The Board ordered its publication ; and here it is, the peer of 
Dr. Haygood’s, minus the prize. Dr. Kelley is right; just as 
the spirit of Missions dies out of any Church, so dies out the 
spirit of Christ also, for both are essentially one and the same. 
‘ Witness the Protestant Episcopal Church,’ he says, ‘ with a 
large home-work and almost no foreign ; the anti-missionary 
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Baptist, without any such work—the one frail in the extreme, 
the other in articulo mortis. Obedience to the command, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” or death, is the only alternative which the history 
of the Christian Church, thus far, offers to the Churches of 
to-day. Death may come in either of two forms—corruption 
or extinction. Goor die!’ (p. 54.) Hence the title of his 
Essay. We take it for granted that the reader will procure 
both Essays, ‘Go or Send,’ and ‘Go or Die,’ and read them 
for himself; otherwise we should have enriched our pages 
with copious extracts from them. No more important subject 
than that of Missions could possibly be named or discussed, 
nor one more essential to the vitality of the Church; for how 
can we expect the blessing of the great Head of the Church at 
home, if we live in the neglect of his command, ‘ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature” We 
must ‘ Go or Die.’ 


6. Hers oF THE Kinapom. By Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith. . Edited.by the 
Rev.. A G. Haygood, D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist 
Publishing House. 

The writer of this handsome little volume of 178 pages is a 
truly remarkable woman. A premium of three hundred dol- 
lars, which was offered for ‘the best Sunday school book,’ 
called forth no Jess than eighty-nine competitors, among whom 
were some of the most learned and eloquent ministers of the 
Southern Methodist Church. Mrs. Smith’s little work took 
the prize. 

But this is not even the beginning of the wonder. The 
daughter of one man of genius, the late Gessner Harrison, 
and the wife of another, Professor F. H. Smith, of the Uni- 
verisity of Virginia, Mrs. S. was, both by nature and by ed- 
ucation, competent to rout a hundred doctors of divinity in 
such a contest. Neither her father nor her husba7d, with all 
their genius, would have stood any chance with her in a con- 
test for the said prize of three hundred dollars. But any 
other woman would, in her circumstances, have looked upon 
all literary labor, and even mental improvement, as utterly | 
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out of the question. The mistress of a large household, and 
the mother of a large family, what more could she do than 
devote herself, as she did most conscientiously, to her domestic 
duties? Teaching and training her own children, receiving 
and returning visits —in one word, omitting nothing, and 
slighting nothing, connected with the cares, duties, and 
amenities of her domestic and social life, what time had she 
for reading, and study, and the composition of books? Yet 
for all these things she has found time. She has not only 
read much, and studied much, but she has also written contri- 
butions for some of the best periodicals in the country. How 
did she find the time? Did she make it? No; she only did 
not waste the time which God has given alike to all, nor hide 
away her talent under the plausible excuses of idleness. Think 
of this, O fe fair daughters of the South! and do likewise. 
Think of this, O ye lazy heroes of the South, and blush for 
shame! Think of this, O ye mothers of the South! and teach 
your children, by example as well as by precept, that there is 
nothing, in all God’s world, more honorable than work, or 
more indispensable to restore our down-trodden country to 
more than its former glory. 

If this notice should fall under the eye of Mrs Smith, she 
will feel that we owe her an apology; but alas! we have none 
to offer. We can only say, in our vindication, that if she 
will set such an example for the benefit of her sex and the 
world, she must permit us to use it for the same high and holy 
purpose. It is no part of our object to make her blush, whose 
modesty is the crowning glory of all her other virtues, but 
only to inspire ourselves, and other lazy worms, with a sense 
of duty. She must excuse us, then, for the liberty we have 
taken with her name, for the use we have made of her exam- 
ple, seeing that its only design is, under God, to make more 
‘ Heirs of the Kingdom.’ 


7. Toe THrory oF THE BEAuTIFUL. By Samuel Tyler, LL. D., author 


of The Progress of Philosophy,’ ‘Memoirs of Chief Justice Taney,’ 
etc., etc. 


The theory of the beautiful, and the quadrature of the circle, 
have cracked more brains than one, or found them cracked. 
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As to the mathematical question, we speak from our own per- 
sonal knowledge; for during our residence at the University 
of Virginia not a year passed that some poor fellow did not 
favor us with As solution of the world-famous problem. One 
of the most memorable of these was by a man whose name is 
universally known, to-wit: John Smith. He had a middle 
name, by which he was distinguished from the common herd 
of J. S—s; but, wishing to be as impersonal as possible, we 
have written it plain John Smith. This gentleman by whom, 
at last, after the toil of so many ages, the circle was squared, 
was, as we learned from the preface to his little book, ‘a na- 
tive-born Virginian,’ and ‘a self-taught mathematician.’ The 
little book was decorated, and the great problem introduced 
with the three following mottos: 1. ‘Let no man enter here 
who is ignorant of geometry.—-Pythagoras;’ 2. ‘Truth is 
mighty and must prevail.—General Jackson;’ and 3. ‘ Fig- 
ures can’t lie—John Smith.’ Having fired off this few de 
jove of mottos, Mr. Smith then proceeded to square the circle 
for the benefit of mankind, as well as for the eternal glory 
of his native State and of his native, self-taught genius for 
mathematics. 

The reader may wish to know, perhaps, how it has hap- 
pened that we have associated in our mind the ‘ native-born’ 
and ‘self-taught’ mathematician of Virginia with the name 
of Samuel Tyler, LL. D. If so, we can truly and honestly 
answer, the things have associated themselves together with- 
out any sort of effort on our part. The law of association 
under which they came together, and embraced each other, 
has been known at least ever since the time of Aristotle. In 
his writings, as well as in those of Aquinas and Hume, this 
primary law of association, or suggestion, is connected by the 
term resemblance. 

The first point of resemblance is, that both have exerted 
their genius and exhausted their ingenuity on questions which 
have, for more than two thousand years, defied the learning 
and sagacity of mankind, and both with egual success. There 
is another point of resemblance, also, which is very striking: 
neither (if we may judge from his writings) has ever formed 
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the least idea of the problem he has undertaken to solve. In 
the third place, each has, to his entire satisfaction, solved the 
great question of ages with an ease that is truly wonderful. 

Mr. John Smith has, in no part of his little book, ever stated 
the problem which it has been his sublime purpose to solve. 
Hence the wonderful ease with which he has solved it. If, 
on the contrary, he had only understood the nature of the 
question, and had stated it correctly, he would have seen, per- 
haps, that he had just exactly nothing to say on the subject, 
and that, consequently, silence would have shown his wisdom 
to the greatest advantage. As it was, however, he first did 
two impossible things, in order to solve the impossible pro- 
blem of the quadrature of the circle. That is to say, he first 
found a piece of wood that is perfectly homogeneous through- 
out, and everywhere of exactly the same thickness ; and, then, 
out of this mavellous piece of wood he cut a circle that was 
mathematically perfect! This done, he then weighed the 
circle, and, finally, cut from the same piece of wood a square 
weighing precisely as much as the circle! He thus solved, 
just as any other ninny might have done, the great problem 
by purely mechanical means, and not by mathematical. This 
was, in fact, no solution at all; for, instead of showing how, in 
all cases, or once for all, a mathematical square may be con- 
structed exactly equal in area to a mathematical circle, he 
found, as he imagined, one material square which weighed 
exactly as. much as a particular materzal circle. Such was 
the ridiculous process from which Mr. John Smith passed, by 
a single step, to his sublime guod erat demonstrandum. The 
old saying, ‘ one step from the sublime ‘to the ridiculous,’ was 
thus reversed by ‘ the self-taught mathematician.’ 

The case is very little, if any, better with Dr. Samuel Tyler. 
If he has, indeed, any conception of what is meant among 
philosophers by a ‘theory of the beautiful,’ he betrays no sign 
or symptom whatever of his knowledge in the poetical effusion 
now before us. He nowhere states, or defines, the question he 
professes to deal with; and nowhere, amid all his fine fancies, can 
we catch even so much as a glimpse of anything like a ‘ theory 
of the beautiful.’ Indeed, the writer himself tells us, that ‘ to 
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discover the theory of this sweet wonder [the beautiful], we 
must go back to the earliest age, when philosophy was the 
product of the imagination rather than of the understanding ; 
when mental operations were guided more by the laws of asso- 
ciation than the laws of thought. The problem, in fact, springs 
out of the heart, and is more nearly related to the feelings 
than to the intellect. Zhe search after the theory is the ro- 
mance of philosophy.’ (p. 9.) 

Now, we had always supposed that ‘ the laws of association’ 
are ‘the laws of thought.’ Noso Dr. Tyler. He evidently 
dissents (perhaps without knowing it) from all the writers on 
the laws of association, from Aristotle down to the present 
day, that they are ‘the laws of thought’ as well as of feeling. 
Accordingly, he takes leave of ‘the laws of thought,’ and, in 
his search after ‘the theory of this sweet wonder,’ feels his 
way by ‘the laws of association.’ He does not see, he only - 
Feels, his way as one soaring in the dark. He appeals from 
‘the understanding’ to ‘ the imagination,’ from ‘ the intellect’ 
to ‘ the feelings,’ and, consequently, instead of giving us any- 
thing like ‘ a theory of the beautiful,’ he only gives us a dainty 
little ‘ romance of philosophy.’ This little ‘ romance,’ indeed, 
as he truly calls it, bears about the same relation to a philo- 
sophical theory of the beautiful that the mechanical labors 
of John Smith sustains to the mathematical quadrature of the 
circle. 

There is no philosophy and no theory in his book, much 
less ‘a theory of the beautiful.’ The familiar line of Keats, 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever,’ is the motto he has chosen 
for his book, and it is under the inspiration of this joy that he 
goes forth in search after ‘the theory of this sweet wonder.’ 
He only talks about the beautiful, and goes into ecstacies over 
‘the beautifnl,’ pretty much as we may suppose young lovers 
to have done in ‘ the earliest age,’ before philosophy, as such, 
had a local habitation or a name among men. 

His reading appears to have been as deficient as his philoso- 
phy. The first thing he should have done was to form for 
himself, and to state for the benefit of his readers, the nature 


1 The italics are all ours. 
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of the problem he had undertaken to solve, and this a little 
reading would have enabled him to do with success. It would 
have shown him, in other words, that a ‘ theory of the beauti- 
ful’ aims to point out the common idea, or property, by which 
. all beautiful things are distinguished from non-beautiful ones, 
so that they may be known, defined, and classified by means 
of this common characteristic. But there is nothing of this 
kind in the random rhapsodies of Dr. Tyler. On the con- 
trary, he just moves onward or floats about in blissful ignor- 
ance of the very nature of the problem of the beautiful, giving 
sweet utterance to whatever is most agreeable to his feelings or 
imagination. It is, indeed, ‘a romance ’—not a ‘romance of 
philosophy,’ however, so much as a romance of sweet wonders. 

If Dr. Tyler had, however, taken the pains to form a cor- 
rect notion of the problem of the beautiful, and then consid- 
ered himself bound, by ‘the laws of thought,’ in his search 
after the solution of it, his freedom would have been lost. He 
would have been compelled zo think, as well as to feel, and 
fancy, and rhapsodize. And if he had thought to any pur- 
pose, he would have been constrained to see that the problem” 
he had undertaken to solve is just as impossible as that of the 
quadrature of the circle itself. This truth is, in fact, well ex- 
plained by one of the best known writers, not of ‘the earliest 
age,’ but of the present day. Let us, then, turn from the ran- 
dom speculations of Dr. Tyler, and listen to the thoughtful 
wisdom of Dugald Stewart. 

‘ The various theories, which ingenious men have framed in 
relation to the beautiful,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘ have originated 
in a prejudice, which has descended to modern times from the 
scholastic ages, that when a word admita of a variety of sig- 
nifications, these different significations must all be species of 
the same genus; and must, consequently, include some essen- 
tial idea common to every individual to which the generic 
term can be applied. 

‘The question of Aristippus,‘ “ how can beauty differ from 
beauty”? plainly proceeded on a total misapprehension of the 
nature of the circumstances, which, in the history of language, 


1 In Plato. 
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attach different meanings to the same word; and which, by 
slow and insensible gradations, remove them to such a dis. 
tance from their primitive or radical sense that no ingenuity 
can trace the successive steps of their progress. The variety 
of these circumstances is, in fact, so great that it is impossible 
to attempt a complete enumeration of them; and I shall, 
therefore, select a few of the cases in which the principle now 
in question appears most obviously and indisputably to fail. 
‘I shall begin with supposing, that the letters A, B, C, D, E, 
denote a series of objects; that A possesses some quality in 
common with B; B a quality a common with OC; CO a quality 
in common with D; D a quality in common with E; while, 
at the same time, no quality can be found which belongs in 
common to any dhree objects in the series. Is it not con- 
ceivable that the affinity between A and B may produce a 
transference of the name from the first to the second; and 
that, in consequence of the other affinities which connect the 
remaining objects together, the same name may pass in suc- 
cession from B to C; from C to D; and from D to E?’ 
Now, this idea, and the reasoning founded on it by Mr. 
Stewart, are, when once stated, as obvious as they are origi- 
nal and profound. They show that the most gifted philosophers, 
from Plato to the present day, have failed in their attempts to 
frame a satisfactory ‘theory of the beautiful,’ just because 
such a theory is, in the nature of things, impossible. Pro- 
ceeding to the false supposition, that al/ those objects which 
are called beautiful have a common property merely because 
they have a common name, by which they may be distinguished 
from other objects, they have been inevitably doomed to fail- 
ure. As they sought a common property, where none ex- 
isted, so their search was necessarily in vain. Nor will the 
wit or ingenuity of man ever be able to find anything in com: 
mon with a beautiful idea, a beautiful face, a beautiful piece 
of music, and a beautiful mountain, except the name. There 
are, in this world of ours, ten thousand beautiful things, which 
have, in themselves, no common quality or property; and 
hence, the search for such a distinguishing mark of the beau 
tiful, after which philosophers in all ages have toiled, is just 
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as hopeless as the search after the elixir of life, or the quadra- 
ture of the circle. 

The idea of Aristippus, that beauty cannot differ from 
beauty, has set men in an endless search after that which has 
no existence; that is, after some quality or property in com. 
mon among all things that are beautiful. It never has been, 
and it never will be, found. Those who have sought this com- 
mon property, have, in most cases, lost sight of the real object 
of the search, and so defined the nature of the beautiful with 
reference to its effects on the mind. It revives ‘ pleasant 
memories,’ says one; it produces ‘ agreeable sensations,’ says 
another; and so on ad libitum. But this gives no fixed idea or 
standard of the beautiful. On the contrary, instead of defin- 
ing ‘the beautiful’ by means of any objective property in 
beautiful things, it refers only to their subjective effects, which 
are as variable as the winds. Indeed, according to such a 
standard or theory of the beautiful, it is obvious that ‘ beauty 
differs from beauty,’ as much as the customs, tastes, prejudices, 
and fashions of men differ from each other. That which is most 
beautiful in one age or country may be most deformed in 
another. 

Nothing is more easy than to point out the defects of all 
such subjective theories of the beautiful—such as those ad. 
vanced by Alison, Jeffreys, and others. Dr. Tyler disposes of 
them with ease (only to return to them, however, in his own 
speculations). Having done this, he then, on page 22, 
broaches his own ‘ theory of the beautiful.” We are in chaos 
again! ‘We would say,’ says our author, ‘that the esthetic 
effect of an object [i. e., the impression it makes on the mind 
as beautiful] is founded on three principles: the principle of 
impression, the principle of resemblance, and the principle of 
association,’ . . . . ‘ These three principles,’ he believes, ‘will 
account for the entire xsthetic effect of objects upon the mind, 
as we will endeavor to show by example and analysis.’ (p. 22.) 

Good! We have his philosophy at last. We have seen the 
romance of his philosophy ; we now have before us the philos- 
phy of his romance. It consists of ‘three principles.’ Two 
of these are,‘ the principle of resemblance, and ‘ the principle 
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of association.’ Now, this philosophy is quite new to us. 
After reading Hume, and Aquitias, and Aristotle on the sub. 
ject of ‘ association,’ we were firmly persuaded that ‘the prin. 
ciple of resemblance’ was one of ‘ the laws of association.’ 
But, in the handling of Dr. Tyler, the branch has been 
transplanted, and become more important than the parent tree. 
Hence, the question arises, How stand these things in naturet¢ 
If things resemble each other, are they not associated in our 
minds by ‘ the principle of resemblance, just as they were in 
the days of Aristotle, and Aquinas, and Hume? So it seems 
to us. And if so, then ‘the principle of association’ includes 
‘the principle of resemblance.’ Why, then, speak of the prin- 
ciple of ‘ association, and ‘ the principle of resemblance’ ; just 
as if the whole does contain its parts? It looks to us a little 
like the famous expression, ‘all the world, and the rest of 
mankind ;’ or ‘ all over the world, and in China, too.’ 

But the marvel of this new philosophy or theory yet remains 
to be noticed. Itis‘the principle of wmpression.’? He says, 
in illustration of this principle, ‘ No one will pretend that the 
whole esthetic effect of an object lies in its intrinsic qualities. 
But that a part of it does, and that no inconsiderable part, we 
will now show.’ (p. 22.) Very well; he does show this to 
our entire satisfaction. He does show, in one word, that there 
is some quality in a beautiful object, by which it affects the 
mind. But what is this quality? This is the question of 
philosophy ; and yet, upon this question, his philosophy, his 
theory, throws not one single particle of light. A beautiful 
object impresses the mind with a sense of the beautiful. But 
if we ask why or by what quality it thus impresses the mind, 
we are only told that it is by some intrinsic quality! The 
impression made, we are profoundly assured, depends on ‘ the 
principle of tmpression’! We seek the reason, the explana- 
tion of the fact, and all that we get in reply is merely a restate- 
ment of the fact itself! All this is very clear, as clear as the 
sun itself; but, then, for all that we can see, it throws no light 
whatever on the nature of the beautiful. It simply tells us, 
what no one ever doubted, that a beautiful object —porsesses 
the power, the intrinsic power, to impress the mind as beauti- 
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ful. This is fact, not science; the thing to be explained, not 
the explanation. It gives us back only the echo of our inguiry, 
and then calls this echo philosophy or theory! If we seek any 
further explanation, we are informed that it happens, or is 
brovght to pass, by ‘ the principle of impression.’ Wonderful 
principle! How it clears away all our darkness! Heat im- 
presses wax and melts it. But if we ask, why it produces this 
effect, will some great philosopher, or doctor of laws, inform 
us that it is by some ‘intrinsic quality’ in the heat, and that 
the impression follows from ‘ the principle of mpression’? All 
this is admirable, especially the ease with which it explains 
the facts of nature. In like manner, sight may be explained 
by the principle of seeing ; hearing by the principle of hear- 
ing; life by the principle of living; death by the principle of 
dying; and so on ad infinitum. It is philosophy made 
easy. It is theory, at which centuries have labored in vain, 
brought down and made plain to the meanest understanding 
in the world. But, after all, is this really philosophy? Is it 
the philosophy of the feelings, or the intellect, or the imagina- 
tion? Is it any sort of philosophy? If it is, then we beg 
leave to retrace our steps, and return once more to the ‘ sweet 
wonders’ of our author’s romance and poetry. If Dr. T. will 
only tell us what is that quality of all beautiful objects by 
which they are distinguished from non-beautiful ones, he may 
then claim that he has solved the problem at which so many 
centuries have toiled in vain. But it is not likely that he, or 
that any other man, will make even a respectable attempt 
toward the solution of this problém, unless he will first take 
the pains to form some notion of the nature of the problem to 
be solved. We might'just as well expect John Smith to square 
the circle. Let every man, we say, whether he be a ‘self-tgimyht 
mathematician’ in the woods, or a learned doctor o at 
‘the intellectual centre of the moral universe,’ kno at it 
as he ts going to do before he proceeds to do it. Otherwise, 
however great his strength, he will only lay around him in 
utter obscurity, without once hitting the mark, or advancing 
an inch in the right direction. 


1 Washington City. 
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Noticz.—We have received several other works, which, 
from a slight examination, appear to possess very great inter. 
est; but, having spent a month at the late General Conference, 
it has not been in our power to do them justice in the present 
number of the Review. Their authors will, we trust, excuse 
us till the next issue of our periodical in October. 


Note.—There has been much inquiry as to the writer of the artiele entitled 
‘The Best Government the World Ever Saw,’ etc., in our issue for April, 
1874, and many persons have ascribed it to the pen of Judge Black. Thig 
is a mistake; it was written by the late James Findley Shunk, the son-in- 
law of Judge Black, and one of the most powerful writers this country has 
produced. 
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